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The Law of Team-Work 


The Good American Works in Friendly Co-operation with 
His Fellow Workers 


One man alone could not build a city or a great railroad. One man 
alone would find it hard to build a house or a bridge, That I may have 
bread, men have sowed and reaped, men have made plows and thresh- 
ers, men have built mills and mined coal, men have made stoves and 
kept stores. As we learn better how to work together, the welfare of 
our country is advanced, 


1. In whatever work I do with others, I will do my part and 
will help others do their part. 


2. Iwill keep in order the things which I use in my work. 
When things are out of place, they are often in the way, and 
sometimes they are hard to find. Disorder means confusion, 
and the waste of time and patience. 


3. In all my work with others, I will be cheerful. Cheerless- 
ness depresses all the workers and injures all the work. 


4, When I have received money for my work, I will be 
neither a miser nor a spendthrift. I will save or spend as one 
of the friendly workers of America. 


Code may also be written on the board so that children may copy it for their parents. 


AIA 


The poster may be mounted on a card to be placed where children can easily read it, and it should form a part of every opening exercise this month. 








These posters are selected from the $5000 prize Children’s 


or written by William J. Hutchins and accepted by the National Institute for Moral Instruction, Washington, D. C. Every child should be able to recite this Code 
of Laws. 
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THE STRESS AND STRAIN OF TEACHING 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 

















} HOSE who teach, taken as a whole, are probably 
# under greater strain and stress than those who en- 
gage in other kinds of work. A distinguished phy- 
sician recently said he could tell a teacher as far 
as he could see her. And by what signs? By the 
strain about the eyes and lips, the rigidity of ex- 
pression and bodily attitude, and the general lack of ease and 
flexibility in action. The physician may have been wrong in 
thinking that teachers show these “nerve signs” more generally 
and markedly than other persons; but there can be no doubt that 
they are seen too frequently among teachers, and they are prob- 
ably becoming more rather than less serious, because the life of 
the teacher is becoming constantly more complex. There are more 
subjects to teach, to begin with, and there are more distractions 
to-day in American life than there were fifty years ago, so that it 
is increasingly difficult to hold the interest and attention of pupils. 
There is more noise about school buildings in cities than there was 
twenty-five years ago. There are more visitors sitting around in 
schoolrooms. There is more inspection of teaching than there 
used to be; and teachers are held for a greater variety and com- 
plexity of reports than was the case in the school that our parents 


attended. 





Present-day Working Conditions— 


Fortunately the teacher has better conditions to work under in 
most places to-day than she had formerly. If school buildings 
were not more healthful now than they were in an older day, and 
if the equipment were not better adapted to teaching, most teach- 
ers would be unable to endure the strain and stress in present-day 
teaching. But even so, the difficulties of teaching have outrun 
the improvements in sanitation, equipment, and so on, so there 
really is more tension in teaching now than there was twenty-five 
years ago. 

The typical teacher who is under continued strain and stress is 
apt to worry. Things “get on her nerves”; trifles are magnified 
into matters of consequence; difficulties are anticipated which 
makes them thrice more difficult. Nature has equipped normal 
people with hope and optimism so that, when they confront prob- 
lems, they will have the feeling that somehow things will come 
out all right in the end. It is this hopeful attitude which saves 
people from nervous wear and tear, and enables them to relax 
even when they are immersed in troubles. But when one begins 
to worry, this natural safeguard declines, until in the end he may 
lose his hope and optimism altogether. In the place of hope will 
come despair—a condition in which one thinks that nothing will 
come out all right, and that everything is going wrong. The 
worst feature of this situation is that it develops into what physi- 
cians call a “vicious circuit.’”’ Tense nerves and a gloomy outlook 
stimulate worry, and worry causes tense nerves and gloominess; 
and so one evil reinforces and perpetuates the other. 


Worry and Nervousness— 


Worry drags a whole brood of troubles in its train. It always 
wastes nervous energy. It throws things out of perspective, mag- 
nifying relatively unimportant matters, so that duties which are 
fundamental and vital cannot receive the attention which they 
merit. Worst of all, worry produces nervousness, which makes 
one unstable, so that he “flies off the handle.” Of all the persons 
in the world who should possess balance, poise, and self-control, 
the teacher should head the list; and so nervousness works 
greater harm in her case than it does in the case of any other per- 
son. Again, worry tends to weaken the power of decision, so 
that the victim is left halting in a situation in which he should 
act promptly and decisively. This is one reason why teachers 


lose out in so many crucial situations in the classroom. If they 
could act quickly and definitely they would often quell rebellious con- 
duct; but when they veer with the wind, pupils naturally take 
advantage of their frailty and carry out their own designs. 


Mental and Physical Factors— 


But what can be done about it? Isn’t worry one of those 
maladies that is inevitable, and if so, what is the use of talking 
about it? No, it is not inevitable. It is really a question of self- 
mastery—of whether one will control his nerves, or be controlled 
by them. Many a teacher could testify that she has found her- 
self in the toils of nervousness, but she has had vigorous will 
enough to say: “I will master this thing. I will relieve this tense 
body. I will turn my mind from the problems that perplex and 
irritate and terrorize to the things that give courage and hope 
and optimism. I will not allow these dark and gloomy and im- 
aginary disasters to establish themselves in my being.” Will— 
which really means character, which in turn means the sum of 
one’s vitalities—plays the chief role in keeping one balanced 
and poised and looking on the brighter side of life. 

But there are physical factors in worry which ought to receive 
the attention of every teacher. Many persons in modern life— 
teachers especially, perhaps—are more or less toxic'or poisoned 
all the time. That is to say, they do not eliminate the toxic 
products of bodily functions, and these accumulate and _ irritate 
the nervous system. When this goes on year after year, it tends 
to produce a tension and instability of the nervous system which 
leads one into the worryful condition. When the nervous system 
is unduly irritated, it cannot regulate the experiences of life and 
keep the morbid feelings in check. 


Effect of Nerve Irritants— 


Then, American people are in an alarming way deliberately 
poisoning themselves in a nervous sense. Tea, coffee, and all 
narcotics are nerve poisons. Students of nervous diseases at 
home and abroad are constantly pointing out that the excessive 
use of these nerve irritants in America has become a serious prob- 
lem and even a menace to the stability and poise of our people—men 
and women, old and young. 

The situation needs mending among teachers probably more 
than among other people, because teaching is more irritating to 
the nervous system than most other kinds of work, and so the 
teacher cannot resist the harmful effects of alkaloids in tea and 
coffee and, if the teacher be a man, the narcotic elements in 
tobacco. And here comes in another “vicious circuit.” The 
teacher may feel nervous strain from the day’s work or may an- 
ticipate difficulties ahead in the morning, and so she strives to 
hearten herself by artificial stimulation of some kind, probably 
by tea or coffee. Then these irritate the nervous system and pro- 
duce a condition which in the end issues in irritability and worry. 
The more alkaloids and narcotics the teacher consumes, the 
greater will be her nervous irritability, and the greater need she 
will feel for artificial stimulation. 


How to Relieve Strain— 


Modern research has shown beyond question that those who 
are living a life of strain and stress, as the teacher usually is, can- 
not make habitual use of any artificial stimulant without detri- 
ment. The strain should be relieved by relaxation, change of 
occupation, by good music, art, and literature, and not by coffee 
or tea, or anything of the kind. In other words the teacher, of 
all persons, must live a natural life. She will pay the penalty 
for unnaturalness more than will the members of any other pro- 


fession, probably. 
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Pupil Initiative in the Recitation 


BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER SMITH, A.M., Principal Broadway School, Hackensack, N. J. 


»WHAT is a Recitation? Web- 
7} ster defines it as “The re- 
hearsal of a prepared lesson 
by pupils before their in- 
KY structor.” This conception 

SV is time honored. Through 
the recitation the teacher aims to impart in- 
formation and also to find out by the art of 
questioning what the pupil really knows 
about a subject. McMurry in his “Method of 
the Recitation” has formulated a general 
method of conducting a recitation based on 
Herbart’s five formal steps of instruction. 
This plan is too well known to the trained 
teacher to require any detailed statement 
here. Its influence on the pedagogy of teach- 
ing has been far reaching and valuable. We 
must observe, however, that under this so- 
called logical method practically all the di- 
rection of thought and its stimulation comes 
from the teacher. 

The highest type of recitation, on the con- 
trary, must call for real thinking on the part 
of the pupil and less direction of the channels 
of thought by the teacher. Recitations that 
consist largely in questions by the teacher 
and answers by the pupils may satisfy those 
whose main aim is to teach facts, but this 
plan if used as the basis of instruction cannot 
make real thinkers of our children. Before 
he has reached the age of five the child be- 
comes possessed of a great store of knowl- 
edge. Has he acquired his knowledge be- 
cause someone has been constantly asking 
him questions? No, he has acquired it by 
asking questions himself about things that 
excited his curiosity. This suggests the 
queries: .Would it be advisable for the school 
to allow the pupil more opportunity to ask 
questions? Should the school provide mate- 
rials that would stimulate his curiosity? 
Could at least part of the subject matter of 
the school be organized so that the child 
rather than the teacher would do most of 
the questioning? 

These questions relating to pupil activity 
in the recitation are being answered in part 
by what are termed “socialization of the reci- 
tation” and the “project method,” and by 
various other methods of pupil participation 
in which greater opportunity for initiative is 
given to the child. Such ideas have not as 
yet gained much headway in the public 
schools, largely because it is not easy to for- 
mulate a definite line of action. In fact, any 
definite formulation of the scheme would 
probably defeat its very aim, which is to al- 
low greater “freedom” to both teachers and 
pupils in their realization of the curriculum. 
And yet this so-called freedom must have 
certain guiding principles. Attempts to ac- 
quire it can best be understood through illus- 
trations of methods used. I shall describe 
some experiments attempted in a large ele- 
mentary school. 

It will be helpful to teachers to get a clear 
conception of the different kinds of recita- 
tion of which there are at least three. I will 


illustrate each type by concrete examples: 
First there is the recitation in which both 
thought and execution are directed. Every 
lesson in which the subject matter is definite- 
ly assigned and the plan of hearing the les- 
son is directed entirely by the teacher would 
fall under this type. For example, take a 
lesson in spelling in which the teacher as- 
signs a definite number of words to be 
learned. The pupils are required to spell 
these words:orally, to give each word with its 
proper use in a sentence, and then write the 
words from the teacher’s dictation. A geog- 
raphy lesson in which topics or pages are 
definitely assigned, with questions by the 
teacher on the subject matter, would be an- 
other illustration and any teacher from her 
own experience can readily recall many 
others. Acquiring and re-telling facts, plac- 
ing the main emphasis on memory, is the 
dominating characteristic. 


FOURTH GRADE 

Under the second type we may classify all 
recitations in which the thought is directed 
but the execution is left free. The pupils and 
not the teacher select and carry out the re- 
sponses to a given assignment.  Illustra- 
tion: a reading lesson in the fourth grade. 
Lesson has been previously assigned for prep- 
aration. A pupil is selected to conduct the 
reading. The leader calls the class by rows to 
the front of the room to read. After each 
row has read, the pupil conductor asks the 
class to pass judgment upon the merit of the 
reading. How many would give this row 
a mark of Excellent? Good? Fair? Poor? 
The majority rule. The teacher also votes. 
A scorekeeper records the result of each vote 
on the blackboard. After each row has read, 
time permitting, each row reads a second 
time and tries to raise its score. This 
arouses a spirit of competition and develops 
initiative and judgment. One of the best re- 
sults is that the children pay excellent atten- 
tion during the whole period. They enjoy 
it so much that they often ask to have read- 
ing in this way. It also brings out the idea 
that in passing judgment the majority con- 
trols. This is excellent training for citizen- 
ship. Or take a fourth grade geography les- 
son. The teacher reads the lesson from the 
book while the pupils follow the text. This, 
with some explanation by the teacher, is 
done to make the meaning as clear as pos- 
sible. Now the lesson is turned over to the 
pupils. Keeping the books open, the pupils 
begin asking one another questions. The an- 
swers to the questions may be watched for 
in the book. Then the lesson is read again, 
this time by the pupils, and is followed by a 
class discussion with books closed. Often 
the teacher joins in to keep the pupils on the 
subject and to avoid waste of time. In this 
type of lesson the pupil participation helps 
to associate current events with the lesson. 
Pupils bring in quantities of printed mate- 
rial on all kinds of labor disputes and strikes. 
This is made the basis of class discussions 





for different types of industries and their lo- 
cation. 


THIRD GRADE 


Relative to this second type of recitation I 
will quote from the report of a third grade 
teacher on pupil participation in a reading 
lesson: “First of all we read in groups, not 
in the stiff formal way of reading in the front 
of the room. There is an entirely different 
spirit among the pupils when we gather to- 
gether in our little reading group. After the 
pupil has read we judge the reading in a very 
kind manner. Different pupils tell what they 
liked or did not like about the reading. This 
means much more than a criticism from the 
teacher. Such remarks as the following are 
frequently heard, ‘Why, Helen, that was 
very good. You read with expression.’ Or, 
‘John, you did much better than you ever 
have done.’ Not infrequently, ‘Martha, may 
I read that for you, then you may try again” 
Sometimes a question like the following is 
asked the class by a pupil, ‘Are you willing to 
let Tony have more time and try to do bet- 
ter?’ Nearly always the time extension is 
granted. The pupils often select some one 
of their number to take charge of their read- 
ing for the day. During the lesson the teach- 
er is one of them. It is remarkable how pu- 
pils will imitate the politeness of the teach- 
er. As, for example, one hears, after a pupil 
has been interrupted for some reason, ‘Ex- 
cuse me for stopping you, you may go on.’ 

“We always find some part of the lesson 
we can play. The boys and girls delight to 
be someone else for the time being. Out of 
the imitation of the characters they assume 
comes good expression. Readers refuse to 
read until they have the attention of the en- 
tire class. Occasionally a pupil is asked to 
leave. It is unnecessary to describe the char- 
acteristics and habits which reading of this 
type develops.” 

Arithmetic in the third grade. Aim, to 
provide oral drill on the multiplication and 
division tables by having pupils through 
leaders and group competition arouse a spir- 
it of competition and direct it. One pupil 
represents the A class, another the B class. 
They take their material for drill from exer- 
cises placed on the blackboard. The pupil 
from the A class calls upon some pupil from 
the B class and vice versa while a score- 
keeper keeps an account of the score made 
by each division. This class competition 
arouses a spirit of emulation and keeps up a 
healthy interest. The desire to win for the 
group overshadows the sense of individual 
achievement. The winning group is given 
the privilege of selecting the leader for the 
next contest. 

SECOND GRADE 

In the second grade pupils take an active 
part in conducting the recitations in reading, 
language and arithmetic. The activity in 
reading follows two main lines. In one the 


(Continued on page 68) 
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NATURE DRAWING—THE WILD CUCUMBER 
These designs have been made large enough for class use. Directions for coloring and arrangement will be found on page 77. 
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SOME CONVENTIONAL DESIGNS OF THE WILD CUCUMBER 
These designs have been made large enough for class use. Directions for coloring and arrangement will be found on page 77. 








VEVER have there been more or 
j greater opportunities to make 







® the study of geography be- 
6. : 4 come alive with interest than 
yA Oh wr. 2 S . x ¢€ j 2 ~ P 
Sess at the present time. Some of 
I the means are expensive, it is 


true; but the resourceful teacher finds an al- 
most unlimited supply of interesting and 
worth-while material with little or no ex- 
pense, either to supplement or to substitute 
for the more expensive methods. 

Every teacher is supplied with children 
who belong to one of three groups: (1) a 
group containing some pupils who have 
traveled and seen places of interest, others 
who have heard of such places from rela- 
tives and friends, and still others who have 
seen good views and read descriptions of 
scenery and customs; (2) a group whose ex 
perience along these lines is limited; or (3) 
a group made up of some children of both 
types. Whichever class a teacher faces the 
problem is practically the same, the only dif- 
ference being, perhaps, in the method of 
solving the problem with different classes. 
The children who have seen places of inter- 
est are glad to see pictures of these same 
places and to hear of them, as well as to con- 
tribute all they can; they also enjoy pictures 
of other places, which they are able to enjoy 
all the more because of what they have seen. 

Those tvho have relatives or friends living 
or traveling in distant places are always de- 
lighted to have these places mentioned and 
to add their “mite” of information. And 
last, but not least, by any means, the chil- 
dren who have not traveled and have not 
seen places of any particular interest or 
heard much along these lines, will get their 
first impression of the thing described 
through an actual view of it rather than 
through a word-description which is at best 
vague and lifeless to them. All can profit 
by seeing pictures of things right ‘around 
home” as well; for all too often is it true that 
“having eyes they see not.” Meanwhile, 
what is the teacher doing? She is teaching 


geography, effects of latitude, altitude, near- 
ness to the sea, winds, glaciers, —an endless 
number of subjects which to many children 
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“Seeing Things” 


BY NINA J. LATTIN 


are uninteresting because they mean little. 
At the same time, she is finding some excel- 
lent topics for that unplanned language les- 
son, to say nothing of her wonderful oppor- 
tunity for teaching patriotism. 

Now comes the question: where may we 
get the materials at little or no expense? In 
the first place, the newer geographies con- 
tain excellent reproductions of photographs 





Upper Falls of the Yellowstone 


which, in the absence of other views, afford 
a means of picture study not to be despised. 
Then, too, the teacher has in her possession 
a few post cards or other pictures which may 
provide more interest than she dreams of, 
especially if accompanied by verbal descrip- 
tion or explanation. Some of the children’s 
homes have magazines which furnish pic- 
tures and descriptions of geographic inter- 
est, and these may be brought for the others 
to see, or reports may be given on them. 

Railroad companies send out very at- 








Snake River, Idaho 
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tractive booklets advertising the scenery to 
be found on their routes: most of these are to 
be had for the asking. The National Geogra- 
phic Society puts out a collection of pictures 
selected from those which have appeared in 
the “National Geographic Magazine.” Those 
already published are in four groups: (1) 
Views of the United States; (2) The Land, 
the Water, the Air; (3) The Eskimos; (4) 
Sahara Life. These sets are series of sepa- 
rate pictures with explanatory text on each 
sheet, written in simple words, clearly tell- 
ing what the pupil needs to know. 

As one example of what may be done 
with descriptions and accompanying illustra- 
tions, the writer has made use of letters and 
pictures received from a friend who has 
traveled through the West and who teaches 
in Idaho. These letters, read to a sixth 
grade, and these pictures, shown to them, 
proved not only a source of enjoyment and 
information, but also an inspiration to see 
the places described. Little need be said for 
them: they speak for themselves. 


“Fairfield, Idaho, 
September 21, 1919. 

“On August 15th I left home, accompanied by 
friends, for the Yellowstone Park. We went to 
Denver first, visited Buffalo Bill’s grave on top of 
Lookout Mountain, besides other places. From there 
we went to Cody, Wyoming, the eastern entrance to 
the Park. I never saw a more desolate region than 
the part of Wyoming through which we passed,— 
everything dried up and the ground bare. We left 
Cody Monday morning in a ten-passenger auto for 
the Park. We rode more than a hundred miles that 
day. Part of the way was through the Shoshone 
Canyon. We marvelled that roads had been con- 
structed through such a place. The road was on a 
shelf with the wall rising high on one side and on the 
other side the river hundreds of feet below. We 
stopped at the Shoshone Dam which is in the can- 
yon. It is next to the highest dam in the world, very 
narrow at the bottom and curved. 

“We rode for miles through the forest reserve. 
Most of the trees were evergreens, but in some 
places there were quaking aspens and also a few 
small willows. Toward evening we reached the 
beautiful canyon of the Yellowstone. It surpassed 
all expectations in regard to coloring. I sent some 
pictures of it home, and fearing people might think 
them too highly colored, told them that such a 
thing as approaching the brilliancy of the colors on 
the walls of the canyon was impossible. 





oshone Falls, Snake River 
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“We stayed two nights at a camp so near the 
Upper Falls of the Yellowstone that we could dis- 
tinctly hear the roar of the falling water. 

“We saw the beautiful terraces of the hot 
springs, but unfortunately the air was filled with 
smoke from the forest fires, and we were told that 
the coloring of the terraces was not natural when 
seen through the smoke. 

“T spent two days in the geyser basin. From my 
tent door I could watch Old Faithful perform, and 
I saw the Daisy, considered the most beautiful in 
the Park, twice in action. 

“These are only a few of the wonders I saw dur- 
ing that week. Leaving Yellowstone, Montana, 
on Saturday evening, I reached Fairfield Monday. 

“It has been very-dry here this summer. The 
vegetation was dry when we came; but the ground 
is covered with a good sod, showing that usually 
things do grow here. We have had two good rains 
since we came. 

“We are on Camas Prairie, which is a_ perfectly 
level valley between the Sawtooth Mountains on the 
north and hills on the south. About ten miles north 
of Fairfield is Soldier Mountain, with an elevation of 
10,000 feet. At times the mountains are beautiful, 
depending on the condition of the atmosphere and 
the clouds.” 


“October 26, 1919. 

“In Idaho several counties unite for institute and 
ours was at Twin Falls October 13 to 17. We went 
across country in auto, leaving Fairfield Sunday 
A. M. We went through the Hills (as the people 
here call them), which are really mountains so steep 
that the road winds back and forth in order to make 
the grade more gradual; then through the sage- 
brush, the irrigated sections, and to the Snake River. 

“We stopped at Blue Lakes and ate our lunch. We 
came to the canyon through rough lava formation 
that has been eroded and worn into curious forms. 
The Blue Lakes when seen from the top of the can- 
yon (where we first saw them) are about the color 
of bright blue morning-glories The walls of the can- 
yon are almost straight up and down. The road 
winds back and forth and is nothing more than a 
narrow shelf or terrace cut on the side of the canyon. 
We heard later that there are many accidents there. 
The floor of the canyon contains an orchard. It 
hardly seems possible that trees can grow in such 
rocky places, and yet there were many men at work 
picking and packing the fruit. After crossing the 
Snake River, we climbed the wall on the south side 


~ Visual 


BY JESSIE 


PY ISUAL Instruction! A phrase 
Tee in the forefront of education- 
ys al thought! An ideal towards 

which ail schools are striv- 
Under what guiding 






how can best results be secured? The child 
visualizes instinctively. Upon reading any 
printed page, associated images troop 
through his mind. Huis recitation based on 
these images is often wide of the mark. He 
cons over and over, “Belgium is densely pop- 
ulated” (pitifully inaccurate as the statement 
is now, yet he must study it). At recitation 
time, he haltingly recites, “The Belgian peo- 
ple are densely populated.” This was true of 
our boys in the trenches, no doubt, but 
that isn’t exactly what the text meant. 
He is stumbling over words, meaningless to 
him, because no vision is back of them. Have 
you ever seen a class using text only that 
formed any conception of the meaning of the 


L. 


of the river, passing under a beautiful waterfall 
which is the outlet of the irrigation ditches of the 
Twin Falls project. This road, I am told, is very 
dangerous in winter because of the ice from the 
spray of the falls. 

“We also returned in auto, coming by way of Sho- 
shone Falls, which is also on the Snake River, but 
about five miles farther east than the city of Twin 
Falls. These falls drop 210 feet: they are 43 feet 
higher than Niagara. The river is very low this 
summer and-many rocks were showing through the 
water, making the water break into spray that added 
to the beauty. The canyon near Shoshone Falls is 
wider than that at Blue Lakes, the lava being worn 
into many forms.” 

Any teacher reading these letters sees 
numberless opportunities for teaching geo- 
graphical facts based on them. For example, 
the following are some of the many topics 
which are well worth looking up and discuss- 
ing: (1) places of interest near Denver; 
(2) Yellowstone Park; (3) comparison of 
Shoshone Falls with other large waterfalls; 
(4) forest reserves; (5) canyons; (6) 
growth of the West; (7) interest in education 
in the West; (8) causes of lava formations; 
(9) the growth of fruit trees in rocky places; 
not to mention others of very evident applica- 
bility. 

Perhaps there are no topics of greater in- 
terest or of which pupils know less than those 
relating to the state of Idaho. Some of the 
scenery of Idaho, as well as of other states, is 
pictured in books sent out free of charge by 
railroad companies. Another source, from 
which the writer has drawn valuable infor- 
mation, is a “History of Idaho,” by C. J. 
Brosnan, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Nampa, Idaho. 

Another, though more common, subject for 
description is the Yellowstone Park (and the 
other National Parks, of course), which lend 
themselves to similar treatment. Good orig- 
inal material on these and the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado may be obtained from the 
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Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., in the 
form of the “National Parks Portfolio.” 
The pamphlet edition sells for 35 cents and 
the bound edition for 55 cents. Haynes’ 
“Guide to the Yellowstone Park” is excep- 
tionally fine, as it gives ways of going to the 
Park and directions for seeing the different 
geysers, terraces, etc., in the Park. 

The very evident value of the descriptions 
accompanying the views impresses us with 
the advisability of urging children to have 
something to tell in description or explana- 
tion of the pictures they bring to show the 
class. Intermediate grade pupils have been 
known to give “illustrated lectures” to their 
class for an entire class-period, in a manner 
so interesting and instructive that the other 
pupils paid the best attention every minute, 
asking sensible questions concerning points 
which the teller forgot to mention. Children 
love to hear these things from their fellow- 
pupils, and the ones giving the talks love to 
give them. Teachers sometimes discover un- 
expected talent along this line in mischiev- 
ous or inattentive boys or girls and are able 
to reveal to these pupils some of their own 
powers of which they may have been un- 
conscious. It is perhaps superfluous to add 
that a big problem in discipline has been 
thereby solved and the teacher finds relief 
from some of the petty irritations which go 
to make up what is sometimes spoken of as 
the “daily grind.” 

If there is not time for all of this work in 
the geography period, it provides a splendid 
subject for the language lesson, for which 
one frequently seeks new material. 

Teachers presenting pictures to their class 
should not feel too timid or hurried to tell 
what they know of the places in question. 
Then, too, it is not always necessary to tell 


(Continued on page 74) 


Instruction in Geography 


statement that a country is “densely” or 
“sparsely” populated ?” 

Again, he reads, “New York City is the 
gateway through which pours the freight of 
a continent.” Thousands of children form 
their only idea of a city from rare visits to 
the nearest village or town. So to them the 
figurative language of the text suggests only 
the swinging gate of the court house fence, or 
the bars of the pasture lot. To a child who 
has never seen one, the definition of an island 
as “a small body of land completely sur- 
rounded by water” suggests about as much as 
would be suggested to an adult who had never 
seen a magazine, if he heard it defined as “a 
small body of literature completely  sur- 
rounded by advertisements.” 

But how different a conception will the 
student form if he starts with pictures of is- 
lands, sees the flashing water around them, 
notes the fishing boats, and from questions or 
text figures out how life on an island differs 
from that on the mainland. 


BURRALL, Chief of School Service, National Geographic Society 


Oh, those definitions! We had them by 
dozens in school, and most of us have vivid 
memories of being “kept in” on sunny after- 
noons because no amount of study would 
make them stick in our heads. A cape was “a 
body of land extending into the water.” 
Ponds and lakes occupied “depressions in the 
land,” and caused depressions in our minds. 

There are forty of these fundamental 
terms that every child must understand be- 
fore the average geography text can be com- 
prehended by him. Isthmus, peninsula, gla- 
cier, voleano,—he must see them all in pic- 
tures first. 

And again, all the wonders and beauties of 
earth should become a part of his culture. He 
cannot afford to travel to Niagara Falls; yet 
through pictures he can become familiar with 
them. What percentage of our boys and girls 
of school age can journey to New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, or New Orleans? Yeta 
knowledge of these and twenty other cities is 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Aids to Better Speech 


BY JULIA M. PARK, Department of English, High School, Troy, Alabama. 


»HEN he was corrected for an 
error in speech, one boy told 
his English teacher, “I know 
better, but I just always say 
that.” He spoke incorrectly 
= because he was in the habit 
ot doing so, and because he was careless. 
The teacher, in this case, realizing the im- 
portance of good English, set about finding 
ways to interest the pupils in better speech. 
Knowing that people speak at least fifty 
words on an average to every one word they 
write, she decided to make about one-half 
of the English work oral. First she cap- 
tured attention by posting a placard copied 
from an educational journal. The inscription 
thereon, attractively illustrated, read as fol- 
lows: 

Fe, Fi, Fo, Fum, 

I smell Bad English in this room, 

And be he hid ’neath chair or bed, 

I’ll drag him out and beat him déad. 


During study period the teacher found one 
pupil who was stimulated by this poster to 
draw an original Better Speech cartoon. 
That was just the beginning. From week to 
week throughout the year, pupils supplied 
the bulletin board with new Better Speech 
cartoons. A child who had an idea, and 
could draw, worked out on paper his sketch, 
the teacher passed on it, and it was then 
transferred to cardboard. Some ideas for 
cartoons were: 

1. Miss Society, the teacher, says to Bad 
English, the pupil, “Speak correctly, 
distinctly, and pleasantly.” 

2. A boy out walking is confronted by a 
signpost which reads, “Stop! Think! 
Speak !” 

3. “Where Do We Need Good English?” is 
placed in large letters at the top of the 
cardboard. Under it, in the form of pic- 
tures cut from magazines, are such an- 
swers as: “On the Street.” “In Schools.” 
“In Factories.” “In Stores.” “In 
Homes.” 

4. Mr. Plural Subject, standing by Miss 
Plural Verb, says to her father, “Miss 
Plural Verb and I have decided that we 
love each other well enough to get mar- 
ried.” 

5. Mrs. Correct Speech chases Mr. Slang, 
a tramp. 

When the interest in speech was aroused, 
the pupils, at the teacher’s suggestion, or- 
ganized themselves into a Better Speech 
Club. Each member memorized the Better 
Speech Pledge written by Dr. J. H. Phillips 
of Birmingham, Alabama. To fulfill their 
purpose this club had committees: the art 
committee made cartoons; the entertainment 
committee planned charades to correct .the 
most obvious errors made; and the social 
committee enlisted simple games in the cause 
of correct, effective speech. 

The other members of the club were used 
occasionally for a week as secret-service re- 








porters; they were appointed by the presi- 
dent and were authorized to take down er- 
rors made by any pupil. When any student 
was reported to the president for making 
five or more mistakes in speech in one week, 
the president put the guilty pupil’s name in 
the Bad English Jail. This jail was a brick 








THREE ESSENTIALS 


Speak : 
Correctly 
Distinctly 
Pleasantly 




















house drawn by a student on one board in 
the English room. In case a pupil was re- 
ported by the secret-service workers for 
making as many as ten mistakes during one 
week, that pupil was sent to the Penitentiary. 
Now the Penitentiary meant extra work in 
English usage assigned by the teacher. 

One of the charades planned and enacted 
was as follows: 

Characters: Seen, a small child; Seen’s 
Mother; Have, Has, and Had, three nurses. 

Enter Seen, who falls down, losing her 
apple, stubbing toe, and crying as she passes 
across the stage. 

Enter Seen’s Mother: “Where are those 
nurses, Have, Has, and Had? Seen can’t 
go anywhere without one of them—she al- 
ways get hurt.” 

Exit Mother. Next Has passes across 
stage with Seen; Seen seems happy. Have 
passes across stage with Seen; Seen is still 
content. Had recrosses the stage with Seen 
and her “Sunny Jim smile” creates merri- 
ment. Then the Mother, Seen, Have, Has 
and Had enter. 

Mother—“After this I want one of you 
three nurses, Have, Has, or Had, always to 
go with Seen.” 

Placards bearing “Mother,” “Seen,” 
“Have,” “Has,” and “Had” were hung 
around the necks of the characters in order 
to make the meaning clear. 

Besides there were various games which 
the children enjoyed. Have you played “It 
Is I’? In this game one pupil stands with 
his back to the class and his eyes closed. 
Some pupil behind says, “It is I” and the 
pupil with closed eyes asks, “Isn’t it ——?” 
If he guesses correctly ih one trial the pupil 
guessed takes his place at the front of the 
room. As children like to imagine strange 
things, a Wonder Game was played—a con- 
test in telling the most marvelous sight. In 
this game each pupil began his statement 
with “I saw—” 

During the recitation in English the pupils’ 
errors in speech were corrected in an unob- 
trusive manner. Every teacher in the school 
was asked to make such corrections. 

Some pupils speak incorrectly because they 





do not know what is right. To relieve this 
situation grammars, texts on composition, 
and Woolley’s “Handbook of Composition” 
were placed on a convenient table; and dur- 
ing part of one period the pupils were taught 
to look up doubtful usage. The class study- 
ing grammar made a class booklet entitled 
Common Errors Corrected; in this they in- 
dexed, corrected, and explained the reason 
for the correction of the errors reported by 
the secret-service workers. This booklet al- 
so was placed on the reference table. 

Two recitations every week took the form 
of conversational lessons, one-minute talks 
by the pupils, or, later, talks several minutes 
in length. The conversations related to the 
organization of an athletic association, 
student-government, some writer of interest, 
or any subject which seemed to be vital. The 
subjects of the talks were chosen by the pu- 
pils, the teacher merely suggesting the gen- 
eral character desired, as a funny experi- 
ence, a description of a person, a joke, a 
current event, etc. The conversations and 
talks were criticized by the pupils at the end 
of the period. In so far as it was possible, 
these criticisms were constructive rather 
than destructive. The name of the person 
who had made a certain mistake was with- 
held but a compliment to a bashful child often 
made oral English easier for him next time. 

The literary societies furnished oppor- 
tunities for longer speeches and readings 
which were well prepared. (Sometimes ques- 
tions which our Congressmen had argued for 
months were settled in an hour’s debate!) 
In society programs the student no longer 
had to grope for words, but could pay atten- 
tion to his position, voice, and manner. 

There were short dramatizations to enable 
the student to express himself with more 
ease and grace. The shorter plays were 
found profitable because they required few 
rehearsals and developed the same co-opera- 
tion, concentration, and ingenuity that longer 
plays would have called forth. In this way 
a far greater number of pupils received train- 
ing than one or two elaborate plays would 
have permitted. 

Another opportunity for oral English was 
provided in the establishment of a story-tell- 
ing hour for the children of the 
town. Different pupils prepared stories 
to tell on these occasions. In this way 
they not only helped themselves but experi- 
enced the joy of giving pleasure to others. 
At the end of the year a contest in composi- 
tion was held, the subject being ‘Why 
Should I Use Good English?” The best essay 
was published in a daily paper. 

What were the results of these efforts 
toward better speech? Of course some er- 
rors are made yet. That is inevitable. But 
some common errors have been eliminated 
and, what is more important, a better speech 
conscience has been rooted in each boy and 
girl. 
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Overcoming Long Division Difficulties 


BY C. H. DETLING, Superintendent of Schools, Covington, Ohio 


JHE solution of problems in 
long division is difficult for 
many teachers to _ present 
and difficult for many pupils 
to understand. New teachers 
enter the profession each 
Many of these lack not only experi- 
This naturally af- 





year. 
ence but training as well. 
fects the quality of instruction of all school 


subjects. The rural teacher, and others who 
have several grades to teach, do not have suf- 
ficient time properly to introduce and drill 
upon the difficult parts of the course of 
study. , 

There are other causes for the difficulties 
in teaching long division. The .work is 
presented after the processes of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and short divi- 
sion are supposedly mastered. When a 
pupil is asked to solve a long division prob- 
lem, he is asked to perform all of the above 
operations except addition. He divides when 
he attempts to determine the first digit of 
the quotient. Then the divisor is multiplied 
by the digit of the quotient which has just 
been determined. The final operation is 
subtraction. Often this involves borrowing. 
It is evident that the work in this subject 
will be slow and uninteresting if the pupil 
is not master of the three operations which 
are involved in this kind of problem. A 
vigorous And thorough drill in these opera- 
tions for a short time before long division is 
introduced should prevent some of ‘the 
trouble usually encountered when this subject 
is taken up. If a pupil has no trouble with 
the drill work, it is probable that long divi- 
sion will not be difficult for him. 

The teacher must remember that it is the 
self-activity of the pupil under her direction 
which causes the pupil to grow. She must 
show the class how the work is to be done by 
solving several problems on the blackboard 
and carefully explaining them. This should 
be so well done that the pupils may be expect- 
ed to solve the easiest types of long division 
with little difficulty. 

The pupils are now ready to do their im- 
portant part. The first work should be done 
at the blackboard so that the teacher may 
follow it. This should be continued. until 
the pupils have mastered the method. If 
only part of the pupils do this first work at 
the blackboard, those who remain at their 
seats should follow it and not attempt to 
solve the problem on paper. Other work in 
arithmetic, such as carrying in addition and 
borrowing in subtraction, should be intro- 
duced in the same way. 

Long division method may be explained by 
solving a problem which naturally would be 
solved by short division. Example— 

9 | 7623 

847 
After solving it in this manner, explain to 
the pupils that you are going to solve it by 
a different method and that the new method 
will enable them to solve problems in which 


the divisor contains two or more digits. By 
this method the problem will be as follows— 
847 
9 | 7623 
ace 
42 
36° 


63 
63 


Pupils should see that the numbers divided 
by nine (76, 42, 63) in the long division 
problem are to be found in the short division 
solution of the same problem. 

The first digit of the quotient should be 
placed over the right hand digit of the first 
trial dividend. (The 8 is placed above the 
6.) This will aid in pointing off the quo- 
tient when problems in the division of deci- 
mals are solved. 

One of the common difficulties which 
pupils have with long division is properly to 
determine the different digits of the quo- 
tient. This can be eliminated to a consider- 
able extent if the divisors and quotients are 
carefully selected. The following cases will 
show this may be done. 

(1) Some teachers prefer to introduce the 
work by a problem having a divisor of 10 
or some multiple of 10. In such a problem 
the work is almost as easy as in a short 
division problem having a divisor of one 
figure. The smaller multiples of 10 will give 
the best results. If a problem of this type 
is selected, the last digit of the dividend 


‘should be 0 and the dividend should be ex- 


actly divisible by the divisor. Example— 





(2) Sometimes divisors of 11 and 12 are 
used to introduce the work. The dividends 
are selected so that the digits of the quotients 
are the same. Examples—121 divided by 
11; 132 divided by 12; 1221 divided by 11; 
1332 divided by 12; 2664 divided by 12; etc. 

Pupils soon learn to solve problems of 
this type. The danger is that they will be 
able to state all of the digits of the quotient 
as soon as the first one has been determined 
and then will work rapidly but somewhat 
carelessly. 

(3) The writer prefers to use the follow- 
ing method in presenting problems in long 
division. To make the work clear let us 
select a certain dividend, say 4,575, and two 
divisors, 16 and 61. Now, suppose we at- 
tempt to divide the above dividend by the 
first divisor. Our first problem is to deter- 
mine how many times 16 is contained in 45. 
It is probable that a beginner will estimate 
the first digit of the quotient to be four. This 
would be an error. The same would be 


true if three were selected in place of four. 
Very few beginners would select the correct 
digit (two) until after he had attempted one 
or two other numbers and had wasted val- 


uable time. It appears that sixteen would 
not be a proper divisor to use in this case 
with beginners, and yet many teachers select. 
the divisor at random, as was done in this 
case. 

When the same dividend is divided by 
sixty-one the pupil will not find it as difficult 
to determine the first digit of the quotient. 
If he has had the proper amount of work 
in the three processes mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this paper, he should think as fol- 
lows: “There are seven sixes in forty-five.” 
Experiment with various divisors will show 
that when there are two digits in the divisor 
there will be less difficulty if the first digit 
is the larger of the two. The best divisors 
for the beginners to use are 91, 81, 71, 61, 
etc. This is due to the fact that carrying is 
not involved in multiplying the divisor by 
the digits of the quotient. 

The following solutions will illustrate— 

7 The first digit of the quotient 


61 a is seven. Seven times one is 
“305 seven. Six sevens are forty- 
3805 two. No carrying is involved. 


Divide the same dividend by 
sixteen and note the difference— 

The pupil may think as fol- 
. lows: ‘There are four ones in 
16/4575 four.” The figure four is then 
Ld placed in the place for the 

first digit of the quotient. 
He then thinks as follows: “Four sixes are 
twenty-four.” The four is placed at the 
proper place and the two is carried. Then 
he says: “Four ones are four and two are 
six.” After doing this he sees that he is at- 
tempting to take sixty-four from forty-five. 

The arrangement of the digits in the quo- 
tient is not as important as the arrangement 
in the divisor. It will be found that the 
problems will not be as difficult if the first 
digit of the quotient is larger than the sec- 
ond. The difference is not as great as was 
shown in the case of the divisor. 

In planning problems for beginners the 
divisor should be selected first, then select 
the quotient. The product of these two num- 
bers will give the dividend. If a remainder 
is desired it should be added to the product 
of the divisor and quotient. Example—Di- 
visor 51, Quotient 64, Remainder 12. 12x64 
equals 3264. 3264 plus 12 equals 3276. The 
problem is: 3276 divided by 51 equals what? 

The result of the above problem should be 
stated as 6447 and not as 64 with a re- 
mainder of 12. The introductory problems 
should be so constructed that there will be 
no remainder. . 

The teacher should keep in mind that one 
of the weaknesses in teaching long division 
is lack of enough drill upon problems of this 
kind. 

(4) The last type, which is the most diffi- 
cult one, should not be introduced until the 
class is proficient in solving problems in 

(Continued on page 72) 
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How to Use the Witch Wheel 





Cut the fortune wheel out of this page and mount it 





on cardboard. Then get a cake, flower or hat box that 






will be large enough to hold the wheel. Cut a slit in one 
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Some Aspects of the Two-Minute Physical Drill—I 


BY GERTRUDE LEFLER BRAMAN, Supervisor of Physical Training, Nassau County, N. Y. 


EpiTor’s Note: The Physical Training Syllabus 
of the New York State Education Department, in 
addition to other gynastics and athletics, provides 
for “setting-up drills, to be given at the beginning 
of each class period, except after an intermission 
or gymnastic lesson, or at least four times in the 
school day. They should occupy at least two min- 
utes.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT 


OW many teachers feel, when 
conducting a physical drill, 
Y}/ that it is a great opportunity 
}} for promoting educational 
growth; that, as their pupils 
gain in physical strength 
they gain also in mental power? Muscular 
experiences provide the means of gaining 
clear, definite, effective ideas. This is proved 
by all workers with defective or feeble- 
minded children. Standing up, stretching, 
deep breathing, and more vigorous exercises 
improve the circulation, sending the children 
back to their work with renewed mental 
vigor. - Watch the difference in the expres- 
sion of the pupils before and after, and 
realize that health of the nervous system is 
just as important as cultivation of the three 
R’s. 

The two-minute drill, such as is prescribed 
in New York State, breaks the study period 
and forms a recreative feature, giving re- 
freshment to tired nerves and muscles, both 
of which aye weary not from use but from 
abuse. Muscles become cramped, the mind 
demands a change, and both cry out for ex- 
pression. It is not a normal thing for the 
youth of a race to sit still and learn; we were 
never intended for it. It is so abnormal that 
all the corrective exercises that we can pos- 
sibly supply are required to counteract the 
effects of adult insistence that the child “be 
quiet, be still,”” when what he needs is to move 
and express himself. 

The teacher realizes what it means to try 
to make active children, seated in a school- 
room, take an interest in academic subjects 
when all outdoors calls. She does not wonder. 
why she herself becomes impatient and ir- 
ritated. Therefore she should welcome the 
two-minute drill, after which she is enabled 
to think clearly ; to serve herself and the pu- 
pils to her full ability, having relieved the 
fatigue of strained minds and nerves, lack of 
exercise and poor posture, affecting circula- 
tion, hearing and sight. Is it any wonder 
that the joy and power of teaching become 
weaker as the day progresses? The noblest 
enthusiasm wanes toward three o’clock; and 
yet, after each two-minute drill, properly giv- 
en, the teacher returns to her difficult task 
with more tolerance, more helpfulness, great- 
er sympathy and pleasure. 

After the children have relaxed and are 
standing at attention, look at them and smile. 
Dr. Crampton once said, “Smile even if it 
hurts; put it on the outside and it may strike 
inward; smile and the pupils will smile with 
you, and go through the exercises with en- 
joyment and relaxation.” 

When an exercise is vigorous, do it vigor- 





ously; get all the good out of it you can; feel 
the blood coursing through the body and 
realize that nutriment is being carried to the 
brain and muscles; but do the exercise, no 
matter how severe, without strain; watch the 
children’s faces and breathing; see that they 
enjoy what they are doing; make your com- 
mands ring out, and get quick response. Just 
see how much you can crowd into the hy- 
gienic part of the drill, without one hint of 
strain, and then see how good and how happy 
you feel. It is entirely possible to lead and 
get instant obedience without the slightest 
antagonistic feeling, and to accomplish much 
thereby in strengthening the character of 
pupils. 

Finish with breathing, which should be 
rhythmical, deep, quiet; if it has not a pleas- 
ant and quieting effect, it is not being taught 
properly. After the command “Breathe !— 
In!—Out!” try saying, quietly and rhyth- 








October in the Orchard 
By Gertrude West 


Filtering red through the sumac leaves, 
the low sun flows; 

Ripened to crimson, the apples bend in long, 
straight rows; 

Frosty and spicy the still day sifts; 

A late bronze butterfly sails and lifts— 

Tingling scarlet and brown and gold the 
whole world glows. 





Something one senses but cannot speak 
the crisp day keeps; 
Over the distance, in smoke-blue haze, 
the far wood sleeps; 
Gay in the morning the blue jays call; 
Pungently, listlessly rests the Fall— ° 
Sweet through the starlight a hunter’s horn 
in clear voice leaps. 











mically, “In (1 gentle, 2 quiet, 3 rhythmic), 
“Out” (1 gentle, 2 quiet, 3 rhythmic), and so 
on, and make your counting have a lilt. 

My small daughter tells me that during 
arithmetic class, when she is working hope- 
lessly over some problem, the children in the 
kindergarten below sometimes sing their ac- 
tion songs. Then all the embryo mathema- 
ticians stop work to hum. Afterward the 
troublesome problem is more easily solved 
and everyone (except the teacher) is happy 
once again. 

When we relax, the channels of circulation 
in our systems, which are closed when we are 
nervous or working under strain, are opened. 
Let us start, to-morrow, making the two-min- 
ute drill serve a definite mental purpose, as 
well as a physical, by feeling and giving out 
the best spirit that can be put into it. 


CORRECTIVE EXERCISES 


It seems necessary to introduce into each 
two-minute drill period one corrective exer- 
cise repeated at least three times. A survey, 
such as that made in New York State, will 
show what children have been doing before 
they come to school, and what they usually do 
from dismissal] till bedtime, so we can tell for 
a given class what it most needs. The cor- 


rective exercise should be preceded by 
stretching, with yawning and laughter, which 
is Nature’s way to relax strained nerves. A 
postural exercise may be made truly correc- 
tive. The muscles are held in static contrac- 
tion while the teacher uses elevation cues to 
lift the head, lift the chest, lift the waist, and 
throw weight over the toes. 

During one of our lectures years ago at 
Savage’s, Mr. Jakob Bolin told us there were 
some seventy-two occupations in which the 
arms were used in the forward plane. These, 
of course, tend to contract the chest and make 
one round-shouldered. To counteract this 
tendency we must resort to exercises which 
correct poor posture, expand the chest, 
straighten the spine, and strengthen those 
muscles which hold the body erect. If the 
head droops forward, the muscles in the back 
and sides of the neck must be strengthened by 
exercise ; when strong, they will mechanically 
hold the head erect. Look at a child under 
six years of age. Unless he is or has been 
ill, he is as erect as a wall, but when he starts 
to school or‘is put on a piano stool to culti- 
vate budding musical genius, then trouble be- 
gins. Therefore, besides seeing to it that our 
pupils have all the vigorous games that we 
can crowd into a busy day, we should give 
them a simple corrective exercise. 

There are four splendid corrective exer- 
cises in the New York State Syllabus which 
are simple to give. To obtain best results, 
they should be held from three to seven sec- 
onds. They are: 

1. Placing hands at sides of shoulders, el- 
bows down. 

2. Hands on shoulders. 

3. Bending arms at shoulder level. 

4. Raising arms sideways; palms up, fin- 
gers height of eyes. 

One of these could be given six times dur- 
ing any period, followed by a run or a game, 
with deep breathing. If we explain in simple 
language what this is for, the children will al- 
ways respond. Avoid using as an exercise 
head bending forward, which is being done 
all day, but bend head backward. This will 
draw the blood from the brain to the motor 
centers, and if followed by slow leg work the 
afflux to the legs will be increased gently so 
that the mind will change from intellectual to 
motor activity without abruptness. Head 
sideward bendings are excellent, and may be 
held for three or four counts; they, with the 
backward bending, improve posture of head 
and chest. Slow leg movements diminish 
arterial pressure and equalize circulation and 
therefore are useful after any exercise, such 
as running, jumping, skipping or hopping, 
which accelerates the heart beat. 

Every teacher who gives physical training 
should know the mental, muscular and func- 
tional value of every exercise she gives. The 
corrective exercises here outlined have these 
values: 

Physical—widening of pectoral chest; 
straightening of dorsal spine; widening of 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The Honk-Honk Express 


EORGIE Wild Goose was a 
born globe-trotter. All his 
tribe, the Canada geese, and 
particularly his own family, 
OF: ica were famous travelers and 
SS knew every grain field, pond 
and lake between Canada and Mexico. In 
fact, Georgie’s grandfather had once been 
the commander of the triangular flying 
wedge, in which form his tribe had always 
made its long trips, and his father had suc- 
ceeded to that proud position. 

When Georgie, as a gosling, had broken 
his way out of his white egg, he found him- 
self in a nice, comfortable nest of grass and 
leaves lined with down, with six fluffy 
brothers and sisters as playmates. The 
nest was built on the low ground of a marsh, 
so Georgie found plenty of water in which 
to splash about. After he had learned to 
fly, Georgia could never quite decide which 
he liked better, the air or the water. When 
he was traveling in the midst of the flying 
wedge, soaring at terrific speed high above 
prairies and marshes, he felt that the air was 
the most glorious place in the world. But 
when the flock, after much lofty circling, 
drifted slowly down an air slope of a mile 
or more on motionless wings, landing on the 
surface of a pond with a heavy splash, 
Georgie decided that water was the greater 
delight. 

He loved to dive beneath its glassy sur- 
face and drag up delicious bits of eel grass, 
sedges and roots of water plants, with an 
occasional snail, minnow or stray tadpole 


= 


for dessert. Sometimes he would look at 
himself in the water and admire his long 
black neck and head, particularly the broad 
white band across his throat and cheeks. 
He was really a fine, powerful figure of a 
bird, with a huge, dark gray body (almost 
as long as mother’s yard tape measure!), 
feathers tipped with lighter gray, black tail 
and quills, and white under-parts near the 
tail. 

Georgie was much excited over the coming 


BY CARA LANNING 


of October, when his tribe usually started 
south for its winter home in Texas. It was 
a long, hard, dangerous trip, beset by hunt- 
ers with cruel guns, lurking in grain fields 
or near lakes when the tribe stopped flying 
at sunset and swooped down to rest and eat 
their evening meal. But though Georgie 
had been solemnly warned against hunters, 
he was not much afraid. 

It was well along toward the middle of 
October when the tribe got started. Geor- 
gie felt very proud of his big, splendid fa- 
ther, as that mightiest gander in the flock 
rose slowly from the marsh that had been 
their summer home, and with a deep-voiced 
“Honk! honk!” formed the sharp end of the 
flying wedge, with the flock gathering in 
close, orderly ranks behind him. Georgie 
piaced himself on the outer edge of the mass 
of gray bodies and powerful, outstretched 
wings, and joined the booming chorus of 
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This picture may be given to pupils to trace and color with 


paints or crayons, using as a guide the description found in 


the story. 


honks, as the squadron rose higher and high- 
er until the tallest trees looked like grass 
blades below and the lakes like pieces of 
broken glass. 

All day, as they flew at express-train 
speed, Georgie was in the wildest spirits and 
often boasted, “Pooh! no hunter can ever 


catch us! We’re flying too high and too 
fast!” 
“Very true. But soon we’re going to land 


for supper and that’s the time for you to be 
careful, young man!’ warned Papa Goose 
sharply. ‘Keep close to the flock and be 
ready to fly at my first honk.” 

It was not long before the flock descended 
into an open stubble-field, where a wheat 
crop had lately been harvested. As_ the 
squadron with cackles of joy fell upon the 
stray kernels that had dropped among the 
stubble, the leaders kept their long necks 


(Continued on page 75) 
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RAW a square any size desired. If the 
animal chosen, as one of the chickens, 
is in the proportion of the square, proceed 
to draw the “net.” If the animal to be 
drawn is in a rectangle, make the rectangle 
in the proportion shown which, if a “‘root- 
two rectangle,” will have the sides of the 
square for two of its sides, and the length 
of the diagonal of the square for its other 
two sides; if a “‘root-three” rectangle, the 
sides of the square for two of its sides and 
the length of the diagonal of a “root-two” 
for its other two sides, etc. 

The proportions once established, a 
“net” for assistance in drawing the forms 
(see page 31 in the September NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR) is made as follows:— 

1. Draw the diagonals. 

2. Draw the diameters. 

3. Draw the “inside diamond” by con- 

necting the ends of the diameters. 

4. Draw parallels to the diameters by 

drawing through the points of the in- 
tersections of the diagonals of the 
rectangle and 
the slanting 
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Drawing Charts for Picture Cut-Outs—II 


BY MABEL BROWNING SOPER, Instructor of Art Education, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass 


then complete the net. If the net is drawn 
in pencil, the forms may be drawn in 
crayon outline. 

After one or two drawings have been 
made with the net, paper of the right pro- 
portions is given and the drawing is made 
without the net. 

If the drawing is to be used as a cut-out, 
it is cut out and used for a pattern, either 
as a silhouette or as a “picture cut-out” in 











@a wanna aeaene 
lines of the ‘“‘in- [ 
side diamond.” 
. In some cases 
additional diag- 
onals are made 
(as” illustrated 
in diagram 6) 
in order to give 
greater assistance in 
drawing the forms. 
In drawing the forms, be- 
gin with the long, leading 
line of the head and back, ~ 
and notice that in all cases .. 
it parallels or it follows the , 
line of the diagonals or the 
diameters. Then start once 2 
again at the head, beak, or 7 
jaw and draw the leading Pod 
line of the breast. Notice 
the shape of the large en- 
closing form and then draw 
the details and variation of 
outline as seen in the other es 
parts of the form. - 
With the proportions es- 7 


ol 








direction of the leading lines ~~ 
given by the diagonals, and * 
the change in the outline “s 
given by positions on the 
lines and their points of in- 
tersection, it will be found 
easy to draw these forms. 
When children are draw- 
ing them, paper of the exact 
proportions, either square 
or oblong rectangle, is given 
them. They draw the diag- 
onals on this paper from 
corner to corner; fold the 
diameters and draw them 
over the folds made, and 
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which the lines within the form are drawn. 
For directions for using cut-outs in com- 
position, see “Picture Building with Cut- 
Outs” compiled by the author and pub- 
lished by Milton Bradley Co. 
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Primary English Games 
By Mary E. Burgess 
The following English games have been 
sucessfully used in the first grade. 


Drill Number One 
Use of “may” 
“May you leave the room?” 

Have a child leave the room. 

Have another child touch someone in the 
classroom. 

The child touched is the one privileged 
to leave the room next. 

After the tapping the hiding child re- 
turns, and proceeds to question rapidly by 
asking: ““May you leave the room, Helen?” 
(If she may not, she replies, ‘““No, I may not 
leave the room, William.’’) 

The leader continues to question, until he 
reaches the right child, who answers: “Yes, 
I may leave the room, William.” 

He then becomes the new leader. 


Dnil Number Two 
Use of “were you” 
“Were you at the board?” 

A child steps out of the room, while an- 
other child writes on the board. 

The child outside comes in, and begins 
questioning the children by saying: “Were 
you at the board, Verna?” (If not she re- 
plies, “No, I was not at the board, Clay- 
ton.”) , 

The questioning continues until the child 
who did the writing is called upon. She 
then replies, “Yes, I was at the board, 
Clayton,”’ and becomes the next leader. 


Drill Number Three 
“Tt was I.” “It is I.” 

A child blinds his eyes in front of the 
room, 

Another child touches him. 

The blindfolded one asks: 
it?” or “Who is it?” 

The child who did the tapping says: “It 
was I,” or “itis I.” The hiding child tries 
to guess the visitor’s name. If successful, 
the visitor then becomes the blindfold one. 


Drill Number Four 
“Have you” 
“Have you the button?” 

A child leaves the room. 

Another child conducts the game. She 
gives the button to anyone in the room. 
The others in the class hold their hands in 
position, as if they all were holding but- 
tons. 

The child outside returns and begins 
questioning the children: ‘Have you the 
button, Marie?” (If she hasn’t, she re- 
plies, “No, I have not the button, James.’’) 

The leader continues until the right child 
has been reached. She answers in the 
affirmative and takes next turn as captain. 


Drill Number Five 
Any Verb 
“What I did” 
Permit each child in the room, in turn, 
to perform any act, or imaginary act, after 


“Who was 
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which he is to tell his audience what he 
did, as: ‘ 

I sang a song. 

I flew the kite. 

I rang the bell, etc. 

This game is excellent for impressing 
irregular forms. 

Drill Number Six 
“No, it was not she, or he.” 

Blindfold some child while another child 
performs some action. 

On signal, allow the hiding child to guess 
which one performed the action by asking: 
“Was it John?” (If not, the class answers: 
“No, it was not he.”’’) 

The child continues to question until the 
active one is singled out. The active child 
becomes the next leader. 

These games when led by a wide-awake 
teacher never fail to afford many happy, 
active hours for the little tots. 


Oral English Lessons 
By Jean L. Gowdy 

Finding that comparatively few children 
in her room could give their home address 
or the name of father or mother correctly, 
Miss R— instituted this game in her lan- 
guage lessons: 

A tiny policeman in coat, cap and belt, 
marching up and down the street (front of 
the room), finds a child weeping and this 
dialogue ensues: 

‘“‘What is the matter, child?” 

“T am lost, I cannot find my home.” 

“What is your name?” (In a very kind 
voice.) 

“Mary Agnes Dayton.” (Giving her 
own name, clearly and distinctly.) 

“Where do you live?” 

“At 96 North Washington street.” 

‘What is your father’s name?” 

“John A. Dayton.” 

“What is your mother’s name?” — 

“Mary 8S. Dayton.” 

“Come with me, little girl, I will find 
your home,” and taking her by the hand 
he leads her to her seat. 

“Ts this your home?” 

“Yes, I thank you, policeman.” 

Miss H— was evidently impressed by 
the thoughtlessness and selfishness of peo- 
ple riding on the street cars, for one of the 
effective exercises in dramatization in her 
room was a scene on the street car. 

A double row of chairs was arranged in 
the front of the room, leaving an aisle be- 
tween them. In each chair sat a gentleman 
reading his newspaper. A lady entered 
and stood in the aisle, holding to an imag- 
inary strap. One of the gentlemen arose, 
bowed and offered his seat. She thanked 
him and accepted it. 

Two more ladies soon entered and were 
offered seats. This occurred until all the 
gentlemen were standing. Now an elderly 
lady entered and was offered a seat by one 
of the young ladies, then a lady carrying a 
baby (a big doll) came aboard, and re- 
ceived a seat and a pleasant smile. One 
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heavily laden with bundles was relieved 
of them by one seated. Finally an old 
gentleman walking with a cane was 
promptly given a seat by one of the ladies. 

Will these children grow up to be as dis- 
courteous as many of the people we now 
see on crowded street cars? 


Charades as a Dictionary Game 
By D. Maud Bellis 


As a teacher, and friend, too, I hope, of 
many children, I am often called upon to 
suggest instructive games and entertain- 
ments at school or camp. In my mental 
storeroom, therefore, are guessing games, 
picture games, music games, book games, 
ete. One never failing to win universal 
enthusiasm is the “dictionary game,” a 
practical application of the old-fashioned 
game of charades. 

First of all comes a general explanation 
of the game. We take a word to use as an 
example. (“Gooseberry” is a good one 
since, formed of two words, it is quite easy 
to comprehend despite the slight change 
in pronunciation.) What we need, of 
course, is (a) a little play act which will 
emphasize the word “goose”; (b) a little 
play act which will emphasize the word 
“berry”; and (c) a final play act which 
will show the whole word “gooseberry.” 
Who is willing to take part in the first act? 
Almost everybody. 

“Let me be the goose!” cries an inspired 
young actress. “See, I’ll puton my raincoat 
and flap the big collar for wings!” And 
quickly crouching, with gooselike effect, 
she gives an example of her idea. A bud- 
ding authoress completes the act, for she 
adds: ‘Let me take this string and drive 
the goose. While the other children in the 
scene ask ‘What are you doing?’ I'll say, 
‘I’m driving the goose!” ” 

Then the second part of the word must 
be planned, “berry.” A good-sized flower 
box in sight evidently strikes some young 
mechanic as coffin-shaped in its propor- 
tions, for he says, ‘We can play a Cock 
Robin funeral with this for a coffin, and 
that will be the word ‘bury’ (berry).” 
Good! Just the thing! Here note the 
second instance of dictionary study, berry, 
bury, the first being the aforementioned 
pronunciation of the word in question.) 
And the solemn rites are planned in pan- 
tomime, the awful words: “We bury Cock 


Robin,” being uttered upon a breathless ' 


silence. 

Of course, some real little tin cans and 
imaginary gooseberry bushes with ardent, 
tireless pickers tasting the tart fruit, form 
the finale of this charade. 

After a little further instruction, during 
which ideas come bubbling up and almost 
bubbling over in the minds of the brightest 
children, we divide into groups, each 
group, of course, provided with that foun- 
tain of information, Webster’s Dictionary. 

Every page of the dictionary teems with 

(Continued on page 74) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 3: 


The Rural Teacher and the Community 


UR scene lies in a rural school of 
northern New Hampshire—the 
kind of school which makes most 
supervisors shake their heads and 
} our city teachers ask deliverance 
from such a forsaken locality. It 

is in the heart of a lumbering 
region; a such sections are usually rough, in the 
fullest sense of the word. 

It was the spirit of adventure, the longing to 
come into close contact with people of slight cul- 
ture and big hearts, that sent Miss Whitley to her 
school, with a prayer in her heart and a laugh on 
her lips. And it was the keen understanding of 
wonderful possibilities that made her write to a 
younger sister two months afterward, “Train for 
rural work, Gertrude. There is nothing like it 
under the sun.” 

Now, at the close of a nine weeks’ term, she wel- 
comed with sincere cordiality the forty-two visitors 
who came to the customary “closing day” exer- 
cises. Refreshments had been served, but though 
twilight was fast falling, many still lingered. As 
she moved among her people, extending a cheery 
greeting to all, expressing appreciation for little 
kindnesses the parents themselves had forgotten, 
and speaking with warm commendation of her 
pupils’ work, it was easy to see what a big place 
Miss Whitley held in the life of the community. 
And her influence lasted! 

Miss Whitley did not go back to her rural schood, 
but accepted a position in the state department, 
where she could inspire thousands of other teachers 
with the “joy of service.” Yet, four years after- 
ward, while visiting friends made during that one 
brief term, she received the highest compliment of 
her life. By way of introduction, her hostess said, 
“I want you to meet our teacher. She has always 
helped us so much.” Even in her new work, they 
still claimed her as their own! 

It is within the power of every ambitious teacher 
to make as great a success of her profession. Schol- 
arship may rank first in the estimation of a super- 





BY ETHELYN E. GRATTAN 
intendent, but it is of small importance to the peo- 
ple among whom you work. They do not care 
whether or not you can conjugate Latin verbs; 
they do not ask or expect you to propound advanced 
ethics. The two fundamental tests are, therefore, 
efficiency in the classroom and the ability to make 
your interests co-ordinate with those of the com- 
munity. 

Thorough preparation is the first step. This does 
not mean to simply make the most of information 
acquired in the past. A teacher must keep up to 
date and should study by: 

Post graduate work 

Summer school 

Correspondence courses 

Teachers’ meetings 

Good books and magazines 

Personal contact with things worth while 

Self-direction. 

Keep going in your profession, whether you teach 
in Greater New York or in one of the plantation 
schools of unorganized townships. The latter needs 
the best and receives the poorest. Why do super- 
intendents insist on sending untrained teachers to 
localities that need the greatest educators? Is it 
quite fair that the cities should receive the best 
instructors and the best equipment, while they also 
have the best social advantages and the longer 
school year? The country teacher who “does not 
care” and who does not endeavor to bring these 
attributes to her school, however humble it may be, 
is not worthy of her profession. 

It is not always easy for a teacher to bring about 
the reforms she longs for. Customs cannot be 
changed in a day and a too abrupt reformation is 
apt to result in hostility. Care must be taken even 
in modifying the school curriculum. Learn by ex- 
perience. Use tact in introducing new methods 
and, by your own enthusiasm, hold the interest of 
all. 

Mingle freely with the people, attending church, 
grange and social gatherings. Push if you can’t 


lead, but do your level best to “brighten the cor- 
ner where you are.” Be slow to criticise, slower 
yet to exchange confidences. A teacher cannot do 
her best work unless she is popular, and popularity 
comes only when people recognize the ability to 
do and say the right thing at the right time. 

Know all about your district; visit the homes, 
win the confidence and love of the children. 
Parents appreciate calls from the teacher and _ it 
gives the latter an unprejudiced knowledge of the 
conditions she must meet. 

The teacher has the right to expect the com- 
munity to give of its best, but the people have even 
a stronger right to expect the same of her. Their 
children are almost wholly in her training and she 
can aid or injure them irreparably. 

It is needless to say, then, that purity of char- 
acter, steadfastness of purpose, and a strong per- 
sonality are absolutely essential to success. Cul- 
tivate a sunny disposition, put your heart into your 
work, expect and give the best. 

Education consists of what a child can do, not 
what he has attempted to learn. Therefore, the 
teacher’s fundamental purpose is to develop mental 
and physical strength that will stand the test of 
time. Obviously, too, the teacher’s life outside of 
the schoolroom is the influence which the commun- 
ity will remember the longest. And, after all, 
“book learning” does not matter nearly so much 
as character building. 

In the back of my register I copied the follow- 
ing quotation which, I think, may well be made the 
motto of each one in our great army of teachers: 
“May every soul that touches mine, 

Be it the slightest contact, get therefrom some 
good, 

Some little grace, one kindly thought, 

One inspiration yet unfelt; one bit of courage 

For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith 

To brave the thickening ills of life: 

One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the gathering 
mist 

To make this life worth while, 

And Heaven a surer heritage.” 


Co-operation in Rural School Activities 


HE success or failure of many a 

person has been determined by 
his ability or inability to co- 
operate with his associates. The 
teacher, whose work deals so 
directly with “folks,” may derive 
much benefit from the experience 
of roman The value is not all one-sided either. 

The boy and the girl who learn to work with 
“teacher” are getting a lesson that will be valuable 
as they go out into larger activities. Even adults 
cannot co-operate to carry through a project with- 
out learning something from each other. 

In preparation for such events in school life as the 
Christmas entertainment, Last Day exercises, and 
the like, I have found the boys and girls are very 
willing to share the work and responsibility. 

One girl who cared more for music than for any- 
thing in the school curriculum was delighted to 
head a committee to choose the songs for a Last 
Day program. She, with her helpers, chose suit- 
able persons for solos, duets, and choruses, and 
trained the performers with unflagging zeal. A 
shy girl with artistic tastes and unlimited patience 
had charge of a group of primaries to decorate the 
schoolroom. The abundance of flowers brought by 
her little aides and the skill she used in arranging 
them were very good proof of her ability. 

Some of the best writers in school prepared a 
quantity of fancy programs after our high school 
pupil and the teacher had arranged the details. 





BY VIDA M. BATES 


The boy and the tallest girl were delegated to 
put up our exhibit of drawings, maps, and other 
school work. They, like the others, worked with 
a will and probably enjoyed the little celebration all 
the better for having some active share in its prep- 
aration. Of course every pupil had some part on 
a committee and I do believe they were more 
conscientious in the discharge of their duties than 
many an adult with a similar assignment. 

In my Christmas exercises last year I was obliged 
to put each child on two committees. We had four 
committees—two to work beforehand and two for 
the day of celebration; each child had some part 
in the preparations and a part in the final exhibi- 
tion. The four divisions at this time were called 
Decorating, Program, Reception, and Presents Com- 
mittees. 

Some weeks before Christmas my two boys and 
one of the girls had a great deal of fun wearing 
masks. As Christmas time approached they con- 
fided to me some wonderful plans for being Santa 
Claus. So when I made out my plans for the Christ- 
mas exercises, I put them on the Presents Commit- 
tee, the oldest of the three being chairman. They 
held secret sessions in the cold hall at odd times 
when the other children were not too near. With 
a little guidance on my part, they “rigged up,” and 
masked, and performed their parts in quite an 
original manner. “Santa” appeared first, then 
went back for his aides, and after a bit of good 
fun, they unloaded the tree and distributed the pres- 


ents. Previous to the exercises they had put on it 
most of the gifts brought. 

No one appreciates more than I do the sympathy 
and interest of parents in the work and play at 
school. It would be difficult to explain exactly how 
such co-operation lubricates the wheels of education- 
al machinery and, to continue the metaphor, in- 
creases the quantity and value of the output. 

Practical proofs of the good understanding be- 
tween parents and teacher are given us when we 
undertake such projects as an Arbor Day planting 
or a “dinner” at school. It has been my happy ex- 
perience to know some good mothers who would lay 
aside their multitudinous household cares in order 
to help the children and me beautify the school 
grounds. They would lend tools, give roots, bulbs 
and shrubs, and then provide practical aid in ar- 
ranging the plants. When we wanted a “spread” 
they were apparently very willing to cook or bake, 
or to freeze ice cream for the enjoyment of the 
school party. To the country child particularly, 
“mother” and “teacher” hold high and important 
places in life. What is more natural than that he 
should see them working together for the good of 
the school and the community? 

Teamwork among teachers has its value, of 
course. Although my experience has been entirely 
in one-teacher schools, I can readily see how lack 
of co-operation in a larger school might ruin the 
success of a teacher or of a group or clique. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The, Fairy Shoemaker 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these fig- 
ures may be given children to trace, color, cut and mount. Both 
have black hair. The Shoemaker wears green, with orange-red 
collar, cuffs, belt, shoes and cap. Timothy wears dark gray with 
blue collar, belt and shoes. Leave the fairy slippers white with 
yellow-brown soles. Outline heavily and mount as shown. For 
background use a strip of sky-blue oatmeal wall paper 36 inches 
x14 inches. The ground is made of a strip of similar brown paper 
36 inches x 5 inches with the upper edge torn unevenly. 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.— Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these inconvenient Supplement form. The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work. Also the following Mother Goose pattern 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount and color the patterns. Boynd in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents, 



















“He stole ’round the hill on his tiptoes lest 
he 

Should make a loud sound and the shoeman 
should flee. 

There! There at his work sat the strange 


little man, 


‘A-pounding away as a shoemaker can.” 
[See the rhymed story on page 40] 


Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. 
No orders for less than one « 
dozen. 








‘Dess Droc eL. laarast and. 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical Ceaching Ideas 


A Code for Rural Superintendents and 
Teachers 
By Grace Clee Smith 
LTHOUGH directed to a common end, the 
duties of district superintendents and teachers 
are quite diverse and need to be brought into 
closest articulation, that friction and lost motion may 
be reduced, and smooth-running machinery and effec- 
tive teaching may be increased. 

The superintendent of a rural district is a very 
busy man who, usually without secretarial assist- 
ance, must do the complex clerical work demanded 
by state and towns, order and often deliver sup- 
plies, hunt up maximum teachers for minimum 
salaries, and last, though by no means least, direct, 
inspire an inspect the work of the scattered 
schools. 

Therefore, teachers should be: 

1. Faithful in the following prescribed courses 
of study, interpreting the given outlines intel- 
ligently and sympathetically, that they may be 
carried out in spirit as well as in letter. 

2. Accurate and prompt in compiling and sub- 
mitting all required reports. 

3. Businesslike in ordering, methodical in stor- 
ing and economical in using all school mate- 
rial. 

4. Definite and concise in all questions and ap- 

peals for aid. 

. Attentive and responsive to requests and ad- 

vice. 

6. Open to suggestion and ready to try out 
new methods or devices. 

. Careful to keep within the law in the issuing 

of ultimata and the administering of punish- 
ments. 

8. Courteous in manner, respectful rather than 
aggressive or servile in attitude, and dignified 
both in speech and act. 

The teacher of a rural school is a very busy 
woman who frequently teaches many subjects to 
many grades, does janitor work, supervises the 
children’s physical and moral welfare during noon 
hours and recegs periods and has a general inter- 
est in her pupils’ industrial and social activities 
outside the schoolroom. 

Therefore, superintendents should be: 

1. Reasonable and definite in laying out work, 
duly emphasizing the more important require- 
ments and indicating the value of the suc- 
cessive steps in the education of the child. 
Sparing in demands for exhaustive and ex- 
hausting reports, and very clear in the ex- 
planation of all details involved therein. 

. Prompt in securing necessary supplies. 

. Accurately informed upon up-to-date subject 
matter and methods. 

5. Sympathetic and tactful in offering criticism 
which should be constructive rather than 
destructive in its nature. 

6. Ready to recognize and appreciate individual- 
ity and initiative. 

7. Co-operative and stanchly supporting in mat- 
ters of discipline. 

8. Friendly in manner, neither familiar nor 
overbearing, and always discreet, both in word 
in deed. 
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Pupil Self-Government 
By A Superintendent’s Wife 


66 RUST men and they will be true to you; 
treat them greatly and they will show them- 
selves great.”’ I believe that the teacher 

who approaches not only men, but his pupils, in this 

spirit of Emerson, can make a success of student 
government in any but an impossible school. 


Let me quote once more, this time from a college 
dean: “Student government cannot. be made a suc- 
cess until the pupils are ready for it.” To this quo- 
tation I should like.to add three words, making the 
clause read “until the pupils and the teachers 
are ready for it.” For after all the teacher is the 
largest single element in any form of school disci- 
pline. Children are the keenest judges that we ever 
face in life, and the man or woman who is insincere, 
who lacks high ideals or the courage to live up to 
them, who is not noble-minded and sympathetic, and 
loyal, cannot develop the school atmosphere upon 
which student government must be founded. 

In other words, the first essential for self-govern- 
ment is that the heads of the school shall themselves 
be self-governed. Not more than three weeks ago I 
heard a young teacher tell of dishonorable trickery 
among some of his high schoo! boys, then say in dis- 
gust, “And the president of the Board is always ask- 
ing us why we don’t introduce self-government. How 
could we with such boys?” I did not enter into the 


conversation that followed, but I thought some long 
thoughts. I know that school and that community 
and I know that under proper leadership student 
government could be made a notable success there 
within two years. I know, because I have seen it 
done under less favorable conditions. 

Given the proper atmosphere, created by superin- 
tendent and teachers, self-government must be 
achieved gradually, as the boys and girls grow ready 
for it. We do not expect them to master reading or 
arithmetic at one stroke, we do not give them stren- 
uous physical exercise at the beginning; no more 
should we expect them to develop self-government 
over night. 

Much depends on the reason for our desiring stu- 
dent government. If we introduce it as an end, to 
escape care and responsibility and yet have order, 
we are in danger of rocks ahead. Employed as a 
means to an end, I know no equal for the nurture of 
manly and womanly qualities. 

The fundamental condition for the development 
of any power—physical, mental, or moral—is exer- 
cise. We all know this but we are apt to ignore it. 
Edward Everett Hale felt that the best element in 
his training for life was the fact that his father al- 
ways treated him and his brothers as men, and put 
upon them the responsibilities of men. 

Governor Alston of South Carolina said, “Intro- 





Why Not? | 
By Mary E. Elliott 


Smile, school-teacher, smile! . 
I know the window lights are out, 
That Mary Jane has learned to pout, 
That Tommy can’t learn six times nine, 
That Fred tripped Margaret with some twine, 
That no one seems to know or care 
You’ve rosy cheeks and curly hair. 
But, so that life may be worth while, 
Let’s you and me, school-teacher, smile! 


Smile, school-teacher, smile! | 
I know they said things quite untrue; | 
Suppose they did?—don’t be so blue. 

I know that someone’ said, “‘Old maid,” 
And someone else said, “I’m afraid 
She’s not as quiet as Miss Brown.” 
But turn your lips up— never down, 
And though we may not be in style, 
Let’s you and me, school-teacher, smile! 




















duced from my infancy to the society of men, while 
yet a boy I was accustomed to think and act like a 
man. On every occasion, however important, I was 
left to decide for myself. I do not recollect a single 
instance where I was controlled even by advice; for 
it was my father’s invariable maxim that the best 
way of strengthening the judgment was to suffer it 
to be constantly exercised.”” The elder Mr. Alston 
did not wait for the boy to attain perfect judgment; 
he knew that by and through his mistakes the boy 
would learn. 


In his essay on Milton Macaulay says, “If men are 
to wait for liberty till they become wise and good in 
slavery, they may indeed wait forever.” 


Years ago I knew an old woman who, through 
shrewd management and miserliness, accumulated a 
fortune. Her only son was dominated and bossed 
more thoroughly than any hired man. When they 
drove to market the mother held the reins, when 
they sold produce she took the money, when they 
made their small purchases she paid the bills. When 
the son was thirty-five the mother died. Gold brick 
sharps and other “financiers” got hold of him and in 
two years he was ——. How much better it 
would have been if his mother had allowed him to 
make a few dollars’ or a few hundred dollars’ worth 
of mistakes when he was a boy. 


Student government will result in mistakes; but 
let me ask an audacious question: Does not an oc- 
casional mistake creep even into teacher govern- 
ment? Student government is the logical training 
for boys and girls especially in a democracy, where 
they are so soon to become a part of the governing 
body. The most optimistic of us know that our po- 
litical government is far from perfect, yet we con- 
sider it the best for the development of the individ- 
ual on the face of the earth. We make blunders, 
grievous ones, but we are learning and we are grow- 
ing, as a government and as individuals. 


Personally I believe in student government with- 
out a label and without red tape. Pupils 
can be led away from so many _ things 
without being made conscious of a_ guiding 
hand. I know a man who took charge of a rural 
school where unwise treatment had made of the big 
boys a band of outlaws. They came late, they mis- 
behaved, they worked very indifferently. The teacher 
studied the situation for three days. Then he bought 
an old wreck of an automobile and had it towed to 
the rear of the school yard. That day at noon he 
invited the boys to see what they could do with it. 

They took it apart, examined its insides, studied 
it, and experimented. No more hookey, no more 
tardiness; the boys came good and early. They 
found out all that they could about automobiles and 
worked with the teacher over the old car every 
available minute. The spirit developed in the school 
yard carried over and put a natural stop to impu- 


dence and disorder in the schoolroom. When one of. 


the boys, large or small, showed signs of lapsing he 
was promptly interviewed by the group. They were 
practising the best kind of self-government. 


A city judge likes to tell of an incident in his life 
at the University of Michigan. One of the members 
of his class was sentenced to expulsion for constant 
and willful mischief making. The boys knew that 
this would bring great sorrow on the mother, who 
was giving of her scant means to help the boy. For 
her sake a committee went to President Angell and 
pleaded for another chance. After listening 
thoughtfully for a while he said: “Boys, I can’t have 
the class all stirred up over his antics. I can’t have 
the teachers harassed, nor waste any more of my 
time and the faculty’s over him. But I’ll tell you 
what I'll do. I'll let him stay as long as you boys 
will be responsible for his conduct. The next time 
he breaks out, he goes.’”’ The fellow remained and 
completed his law course. In the words of the judge, 
“You just bet we made him behave. We sat down 
on him, sometimes literally, everytime he started 
anything.” This past winter in a rural school I saw 
a case that was almost an exact parallel. 


The finest example of student government that I 
have ever seen was launched quite unpremedi- 
tatedly. A busy superintendent, Mr. A., taught sev- 
eral classes each day and, in the nature of things, 
was sometimes called from his work. One day dur- 
ing his first year, when he returned, he found that 
the oldest boy in the class had taken charge and they 
had gone on with the lesson. He expressed the 
pleasure he felt at their conduct and said, “Wh 
can’t we make this a rule? You are all old enou 
to know the right thing to do, and honorable 
enough to do it. You know that you ought to 
do certain things, not because I am here, nor be- 
cause I say so, but because it is right. The fact that 
I can always feel that your lesson is going right on 
though I am not able to be here every minute, will 
ease up matters for me very much.” That class 
came right up to the trust. About two months later 
the president of the Board‘of Trustees one morning 
detained Mr. A. far into the hour for the Latin les- 
son. As they left the office the president expressed 
his regret. The superintendent said, ‘‘Come and see 
what they’re doing.” They found perfect order in 
the classroom and the lesson in full swing, with one 
of the girls in charge. With the romantic spirit of 
youth they called themselves “Mr. A.’s Tenth Le- 
gion,” and every member was on his honor. The 
“Tenth Legion” could not afford to lapse. 


The influence of the senior class soon spread, and 
before the term ended the entire school, comprising 
sixth grade and over, was running on the honor sys- 
tem. One day in assembly Mr. A. remarked that 
someone had unthinkingly put crayon marks on the 
dictionary table, and asked that sometime during 
the day the one who had done it would remove 
them. Up rose one of the smallest boys in school 
and said, “Mr. A., I did it,”and erased the marks. 
Mr. A. said, “I think anything as fine as that de- 
serves applause,” and the entire assembly “wasted” 
a minute cheering the little chap. 


One boy did not respond to the appeal to his best 
self. His moral sensibilities simply were not up to 
it. Neither school spirit, schoolmates, nor superin- 
tendent could reach him. He had to be watched and 
handled in the old way. 


The first essential in pupil self-government is, as I 
have said before, self-governed teachers. The sec- 
ond is like unto it—sympathetic understanding 
and tactful management. One must not expect 
perfection, especially at first. When things mis- 
carry, or mistakes occur, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that only the freedom to make mistakes gives 
the opportunity to learn the resultant lesson. 

And there must be abundant commendation. 
That is where so many of us school people fall 
down. We have an over-developed critical bump, 
we forget to say the word of praise. Too many of 


(Continued on page 76) 
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JOINTED TOY—The Teddy Bear Seesaw 


This amusing toy is easily made from cardboard, the joints being fastened with roundheaded brass paper fasteners or bits of knotted cord. Or, witha 
coping saw, it may be cut from thin pieces of wood, and the joints fastened with roundheaded screws kept a little distance apart to allow the joints to 
move easily. 
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“*Tim caught the wee fellow and held 
him so tight, 
That the elf could not move, struggle 


hard as he might.’ 





The Fairy Shoemaker 


BY SUSIE M. BEST 






**Kerchoo! oh, kerchoo!"” sneezed poor 
im, full of tears; 

While the elfman’s rude laughter rang 
loud in his ears."” 



































In a wonderful cave deep down in the ground, 

’Tis said that a wonderful shoeman is found; 

To some it may be most astonishing news 

To learn that this shoeman makes small fairy shoes. 


He keeps himself hidden securely from sight, 

But if you are careful and listen just right, 

Perhaps you may hear where his hammer goes ‘‘tap,” 
Though the spot where you hear it is not on the map. 


This shoemaker queer is a sort of an elf; 

I never have captured the fellow myself, 

But, we’re told by the wisest who dwell in the land, 
Whoever can catch him a wish may demand. 


But he is a trickster, this wonderful chap, 

And cannot be seen if he wears his red cap; 

If you ever should catch him look straight in his eye, 
For if you look off, he’ll be gone like a fly. 


There once was a lad known as Timothy Shee, 

As fine a young fellow as ever could be, 

Tim heard that the shoeman had bushels of gold, 
So he watched for the elfman, and lo, and behold, 


One day as he lay on the hillside alone, 

He suddenly heard a ‘“‘tip tap” on the stone ! 

He listened intently and soon it was clear 

The funny rich shoeman was working quite near. 


Tim’s heart beat with pleasure, ‘‘I’ll see him at last! 
And once I have caught him, I’ll hold him quite fast; 
I'll ask for the wish that they say he must give, 

Til ask for some gold just as sure as I live!” 


He stole ’round the hill on his tiptoes lest he 

Should makea loud sound and the shoeman should flee. 
There! There at his work sat the strange little man, 
A-pounding away as a shoemaker can. 


Tim caught the wee fellow and held him so tight 
That the elf could not move, struggle hard as he might. 
“A gift, sir!” cried-Tim, feeling happy and bold, 

“A gift, sir! I’m asking a large pot of gold !” 


“Permit me, dear friend,” and the elf made a sign, 
‘To take just a pinch from this snuffbox of mine.” 
‘Why, surely,” said Tim, “‘I will grant you that grace”; 
But the sly little elf threw the snuff in his face! 


‘‘Kerchoo! oh, kerchoo!” sneezed poor Tim, full of 
tears; 

While the elfman’s rude laughter rang loud in his ears. 

‘“‘Ha! ha! sir, you had me, but where am I now? 

I’m sharper than you are, I’m sure you'll allow !” 


But Tim was no laggard, he never gave up, 

And though his defeat was a sorrowful cup 

He bolstered his courage, each moment did snatch, 
For he made up his mind the sly shoeman he’d catch. 


And lo, and behold! one day in the ditch 

He heard the elf shoeman go stitchety stitch! 

Tim stole like a shadow and there on the stool 
Sat the elfman a-pegging away with his tool! 


Tim looked in his face and with eye fixed on eye, 

He said, ‘‘Sir, my wishes you dare not deny; 

Come, show me the spot where your red gold is hid, 
You’re my slave, sir, and now you must do as I bid.” 


The shoemaker seemed to be humble and sad, 
‘‘Come, then, and I’ll show you the spot, little lad.” 
And then over brier, over bush, over bog, 

To a forest of oaks they went, joggety-jog ! 


He walked to a tree and he said, ‘‘Under this 

Lies the gold that you’re certain will bring you great 
bliss; 

Dig under the roots of it, you’ll be repaid.” 

‘‘How can I,” said Tim, ‘‘when I haven’t a spade? 


‘“‘T know what I’ll do; I’ve a ribbon with me, 

It is red and I'll tie it around the green tree, 

And then I’ll run home for my spade and come back, 
As quickly as lightning flies out on its track !” 


So off flew our Timmie as swift as you please, 

And back in a jiffy ! But look ! all the trees 

Were girded with red and he couldn’t tell which 

Was the one with the gold that would make him so 
rich ! 


‘‘That elfman!” he cried, ‘‘what a trick he has played! 
My hopes are all gone, I’ve no need of my spade! 

I think I will stop looking out for the elf, 

And try to get rich working hard for myself!” 
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Judy—A Paper Doll for a Doll House 


Directions for coloring: Face, neck and legs, flesh pink; hair yellow; shoes black; socks, algo ribbons and embroidery on underwear, light blue. School dress— 
cream color with blue trimmings, collar and cuffs apple-red. School tam—blue, with cream pompon. Play dress—green, with white collar and cuffs, 
pink embroidery. Afternoon hat—cream color, with pink roses, green leaves, and blue ribbon. Party dress—pink, with white ruffles and sash 
and yellow flowers. Party hat—white, with pink ribbon lining. Sweater—tan, with green and tan striped collar and cuffs and sash. 
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Good-Night and Good-Day 
BY MYRTLE BARBER CARPENTER 
Every night when we go to bed, 
And all of our different prayers are 
said, 
And mother has read a story or so, 
And we’ve told her the things she ought 
to know, 
And she’s tucked us in, and kissed us 
too, 
And kind of loved us as mothers do, 
Then, just as she turns out the light, 
We say together with much delight— 
“Good-night, 
Sleep tight, 
Wake in the morning bright; 
God bless you 
And keep you true 
And show you the things you ought 
to do.” 






















Every morning when we arise 
(It’s really queer how sleep-time flies), 
And when we’ve scrambled out of bed, 
And all our Bible verses read, 
And dressed and hurried down the 
stair 
(For breakfast smells are in the air), 
Then when we’re washed and combed 
and brushed, 
We say together, sort of hushed— 
“Good-day, 
Glad day, 
May it be a happy day; 
God bless you 
And keep you true 
And show you the things you ought 
to do.” 


Baking 
BY MAUDE M. GRANT 

When my mama bakes cookies, she lets 
me stay, 

And watch her mix and knead away. 

Then she rolls the dough smooth as 
smooth can be, 

And she always breaks off a piece for 
me. 

So I go and get a round clothespin, 

And I roll my dough as thin as thin. 

And my cookies I cut with the salt 
shaker top, 

I like it so well that I can’t bear to stop. 

In the oven they go, and soon they are 
done, 

I do think that baking is just the best 
fun. 

Perhaps “some day,” and this is quite 
true, 

I will make some nice little cookies for 

you. 
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Little Rhymes for Little Readers 


Little Nobody 
BY VIRGINIA BAKER 

There’s a queer little fellow who goes to 
our school, 

And, morning and afternoon, breaks 
every rule. 

He scatters the busy work over the 
floor, 

He rumples the pages in turning them 
o’er, 

He loses the pencils, and whispers— 
oh, my! 

Till he sounds like a big, buzzing, blue- 
bottle fly. 

He rattles, and clatters, and makes as 
much noise 

As would a round dozen of much bigger 
boys. 

The teacher can’t find him, though each 
day she looks 

In all of the crevices, corners, and 
nooks, 
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I’m sure I don’t wonder she cannot, 
for he 

Is little Nobody from Nowhere, you 
you see! 


My Jewels 

BY LOUISE MARSHALL HAYNES 
I saw some jewels in a store 
That cost a thousand dollars more 
Than some that I know how to buy 
That come as presents from the sky, 
And are as lovely as can be; 
The diamonds twinkle sparklingly, 
And pearls are strung on silken chains 
(I find these always when it rains) ; 
My jeweler’s a spinner too, 
And ’tis his webs that catch the dew 
And give me all the jewels I wear 
Around my neck and on my hair; 
I hope that he will always hide 
Because he is a great big SPIDE— 
ER! 


JCTOUBER COLORING CARD 


Children may trace ,color, mount and memorize this selection. It 
will make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their Friends. 


‘One flag- the 


merican flag; 


Une language, the language 


of the Declaration of 
Independence; one loyalty, 


the loyalty to the 
American people.” 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


Outlines for the Study of United States 
History—Il 
By Regina I. Zimmermann 


HE following outline is the second of a series of 
T outlines in United States History to be used in 
the grammar grades. The outlines are twofold 
in character, intended to provide both information 
and guidance. Such details as are necessary for a 
full understanding of a topic, and are not supplied 
by the ordinary text, are given in a brief form to 
serve as a summation for the child after the teacher 
has given a fuller discussion. Facts which are sup- 
plied by the average text are given in topical form 
and constitute the guidance part of the outline. 

The outlines are written with a view to accom- 
plishing several purposes. They will assist the 
young teacher in organizing her history material, 
and lead her especially to appreciate the causal 
relation of facts. In order to use them the teacher 
will find it wise to do some outside reading and will 
not have her knowledge confined to the narrow 
limits of the text which she teaches. In this way 
the level of the history course will be raised. 

The outlines are accompanied by definite refer- 
ences for the teacher—in most cases by both refer- 
ences to standard general works such as Elson’s 
“History of the United States,’”’ and topical refer- 
ences to be used if the general history does not give 
a sufficiently full discussion of a particular topic. 
For the topical references the works of John Fiske 
will be used frequently, because of their accuracy 
and well-deserved popularity. At the end of each 
topic are suggestions for collateral reading or class 
reports. Books could not be cited, as the library 
material available for each teacher varies with the 
nature and situation of the school. Following the 
teacher’s references are “Suggested References for 
Children.” 

In addition to these certain source articles will 
be suggested. These will serve to make the history 
lesson more real and inspiring, and can be used by 
teacher or children provided the school has a set of 
Hart’s ‘“‘American History Told by Contemporaries,” 
a collection of source articles in four volumes. 

The outlines have been used in the Training 
School of the Louisiana State Normal School and 
were found to be of practical value. It is hoped 
that they will prove equally beneficial to readers of 
this magazine. 


The Search for the Indies 


I Review. 

A Need for India. 

B_ Trade routes. (See notes, Topic I, II). 

C Effects of fall of Constantinople. (See 

notes, Topic I, III.) 
II Ideas of shape and size of the earth. 
A Belief of ignorant people. 
B_ Belief of educated people. 
1 The roundness of the earth. 
2 False ideas concerning geography. 
a Idea that ocean on East of 
China was the same _ that 
bounded Spain. 
b Idea that there was a group of 
islands midway in the Atlantic. 
Effect—Made Columbus more 
willing to attempt discovery 
of a new route. 
c The known world. 
III Marco Polo. : 

A. Journey of Polo brothers and nephew 
Marco to the court of Kubla Khan. 

B_ Kindly reception at court. 

C Marco Polo’s trip to Persia to escort 
Chinese princess to the home of her fu- 
ture husband. 

D_ Return to Venice. 

1 Banquet scene. - 
2 Imprisonment. 
8 Writing of book. 

E Importance of book. 

IV Work of King Henry of Portugal. 
Influence of location of Portugal. 

B_ Interest of Prince Henry in navigation. 

1 School of sea-training. 
2 Improvements in maps, charts and 
shipbuilding. 
3 Encouragement given to exploration. 
4 Exploration of African coast. 
5 Introduction of African slave trade. 
Subjects for Collateral Reading and Class 
Report 
King Henry and the slave trade. 
Work and character of King Henry. 
V The Norsemen. 
A Settlement of Iceland. 
_ -B - Settlement of Greenland. 
1 Discovery by Gunnbjorn. 
2 Eric the Red. 
a Banishment. 
b Exploration and colonization 
of Greenland. rx 


C 


D 


Work of Leif Ericsson. 

1 Conversion of Norsemen. 

2 Voyage of Bjarni in Greenland. 
Bjarni’s ship was lost in a_ storm 
and blown to mainland of North 
America. His story later inspired 
Leif to make a similar attempt. 

38 Leif as a missionary in Greenland. 
4 Exploration of North America— 
Slateland. Markland, Vineland. 
Why the voyages of the Norsemen 

were unimportant. 

1 They made no permanent colonies 
in North America. 

2 Their voyages did not add anything 
to the knowledge of geography at 
the time. 


Subjects for Collateral Reading and Class 
Report 
Customs of thte Norsemen. 
Story of of Thorvald and Thorstein. 
Story of Thorfinn Karlsefni. 
VI ar ig ee 


B 


Cc 


mo 


Early life. 
Profession. 
1 Early voyages. 
2 Work as map-maker, etc. 
Columbus at Lisbon. 
1 Voyages. 
2 Studies. 
3 Marriage. 
Letters of Toscanelli. 
1 Facts they contained. 
2 Influence on Columbus. 
Columbus at the court of John II. 
1 Appeal for aid. 
2 Advice of councillors. 
3 Trick of John II. 
4 Result on attitude of Columbus. 
Appeal to Spanish sovereigns. 
1 Reasons for failure. 
Appeal to England and France. 
Final appeal of Columbus. 
1 Start for France. 
2 Stop at the monastery—result. 
3 Columbus at Granada. 
a Promise of the Queen. 
b Demands of Columbus. 


VII Voyages of Columbus. 


A 


B 


The first voyage. 

1 Ships and sailors. 

2 The start. 

3 Events of voyage. 

a Stop at the Canaries. 

b Eruption of Mt. Teneriffe. 
c Deflection of the needle. 

d The Sargasso Sea. 

e The trade winds. 

f Mutiny of the crew. 

g The two logs of Columbus. 

h The sighting of land. 

4 The landing. 

5 Voyage to Cuba. Columbus thought 
that this was Cipango or Japan, 
described by Marco Polo. 

6 Treachery of Pinzon. Pinzon, com- 
mander of the Pinta, deserted in or- 
der to reach Spain before Columbus 
and proclaim himself discoverer. 

7 Arrival at Haiti. 

8 Wreck of Santa Maria. 

9 Building of La Navidad. 

10 Return to Spain. 

a Arrival in Portugal. 
b Reception in Spain. 
Other voyages. 
1 The second voyage. 
a Those who embarked. 
b Fate of Colony. 
ce Discoveries. 
2 The third voyage. 
a Discoveries. 
b Accusation against Columbus. 
ce Influence of Da Gama’s suc- 
cessful voyage. 
d Arrest of Columbus. 
e Return to Spain. 
f Reception and release. 
3 The fourth voyage. 
a Discoveries. 
b Return to Spain. 
c Death of Queen Isabella. 
4 Death of Columbus. 


Subjects for Collateral Reading and Class 
Report 
Columbus as a writer. 
First reception in Spain. 
Letters of Toscanelli. 
VIII The naming of America. 


Aw pP 


=) 


Rival claims of Portugal and Spain. 
The Line of Demarcation. 

Voyage of Americus Vespucius—result 
of Cabral’s expedition. 

Naming of America. 


References for the Teacher 

GENERAL MREFERENCES: Elson, United States 
History (pp. 1-27); James and Sanford, History 
of the U. S., (pp. 1-4; 7-14); McLaughlin, The 
American Nation (pp. 1-19); Muzzey, History of 
the U. S. (pp. 1-26); Forman, Advanced History 
of the U. S. (pp. 1-10). 

TOPICAL REFERENCES: Topic II—Cheyney (pp. 
50-59), Fiske, Discovery of America (Vol. I, pp. 263- 
270; 277-280) ; Topic I1I—Cheyney (pp. 47-50), Fiske 
(pp. 281-285); Topic IV—Cheyney (pp. 60-78), 
Fiske (pp. 316-324) ; Topic V—Fiske (pp. 150-175) ; 
Topics VI and VII—Fiske (pp. 335-516). 

Source Reapincs: “Discovery of America”— 
Columbus, in Hart, U. S. History Told by Con- 
temporaries (Vol. I, No. 17); “First Use of the 
Name America,” Waldseemuller, in Hart (I, No. 
20). 

Suggested References for Children 

Foote and Skinner; Explorers and Founders of 
America; Higginson, Book of American Explorers; 
Atkinson, European Beginnings; Mace and Tanner, 
The Story of Old Europe and Young America;' 
Winsor, Christopher Columbus; Irving, Life of 
Columbus. 


“Accidental” Arithmetic 
By Carolyn L. Strasser, Dyer School, Cincinnati, O. 


Purpose: The splendid work of the National 
Safety Council should be aided, abetted, and “car- 
ried on” in all schools. Its influence and good re- 
sults should be extended to the homes, so _ that 
negligence and thoughtlessness may be obviated 
more and more. With this end in view the follow- 
ing lesson was planned and given: 

Preparation: The daily papers and magazines are 
constantly reporting details and statistics of acci- 
dents. Let us bring to class statistics, reliable facts, 
which will show us how great is the loss of life 
through accidents. 

Place on the board figures we have at hand, 
choosing most reliable ones. The “Literary Digest” 
(April 17, 1920) gave results of survey made by 
National Safety Council. We will use these. 

Classroom Work: Figures on board: 

126,000 persons were killed in accident. 

35,000 of these were killed in industry. 

25,000 of those killed were children. 
PROBLEMS 


. How many persons killed outside of industry? 

. What per cent of accidental deaths were children? 

- What per cent were killed in industry? 

. Find how many deaths of American soldiers 
were due to battle or wounds in the World War. 
(Figures given were 47,949.) 

. Compare with number of persons killed in acci- 
dents. 

What does this show? 
How many more killed “over here’’? 

5. Ratio of 47,949 to 126,000? 

6. Compare 126,000 with population of our city. 

State. United States. 

SUMMARY 


. Make a report on what we have learned. 
. Write some slogans to show to others. 
. What can you do to aid the National Council for 

Safety? 

. Tell home folks about your lesson. 

(Pupils who like to draw will find the graph a 
splendid means of illustrating the startling ratio 
which the figures bear to each other. The bar 
graph can be most successfully made by children 
by using Tokio paper.) 


The Presidency and the Cabinet 
By L. J. Abbott 


E shall have a new Presiden. soon and with 

W his advent a new Cabinet. There is probably 

not much pedagogical value in memorizing 

the names of the Cabinet officials. But as a matter 

of general information every teacher should know 

them. And for either a teacher or a pupil who ex- 

pects to take an ordinary civics examination the in- 
formation is a necessity. 

By the use of the coined word, St. Wapni(acl), 
this is made easy. If the word is placed on the 
board, with the names of the various Cabinet mem- 
bers below the proper letters, the student’s eye is 
made to assist his memory, and memorizing the 
names of a Cabinet becomes a pleasure rather than 
a task. 

There are other advantages in following the order 
of the coined word. On the death or disability of 
President and Vice-President this is the order in 
which Cabinet ministers may succeed to the Presi- 
dency. Thus: “s,” State; “t,” Treasury; “w,’ War; 
“a,” Attorney-General; “p,”’ Postmaster General; 
“n,” Navy; “i,” Interior. 

But merely because a man is in the Cabinet will 
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not permit him to succeed to the Presidency if not 
otherwise eligible. If the Secretary of State chance 
to be foreign born or not yet of sufficient age the 
office will pass from Vice- President to Secretary of 
the Treasury. Of course such a situation is highly 
improbable. 

It will be noted that the last three letters in the 
coined word are set off by a parenthesis. This is 
because the Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor are not in the succession. The present 
law was adopted in 1886, previous to the creation 
of these departments. 

The old succession law provided that after the 
Vice-President, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and following him the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, should succeed to the Presi- 
dency. But in Grover Cleveland’s first administra- 
tion the Vice-President, Thomas A. Hendricks, died 
at a time when Congress was not in session. There 
was no President pro tempore of the Senate nor 
Speaker of the House. Had President Cleveland 
also died there would have been no gene to succeed 
him, and an “‘inter-regnum”’ would have ensued. 

The same thing occurred just four years before 
when Vice-President Arthur succeeded President 
Garfield. Thus in two successive administrations 
the Presidency, until Congress met, hung on the 
thread of a single man’s life. To avoid this the suc- 
cession was placed in the Cabinet in the order in 
which the departments had been created. 

There was also a party reason for the change. 
President Cleveland was a Democrat. The Senate 
was Republican, and when its President pro tempore 
was finally elected he was of that political faith. If 
he had succeeded to the Presidency, the party that 
had been defeated at the polls would have been 
placed in control of the government. This clearly 
would have been unjust. 

So party reasons as well as those of high states- 
manship demanded the change. Happily the nation 
has never lost both President and Vice-President 
during one administration. However if this ever 
does occur the Presidential succession is now so 
comprehensive that an inter-regnum is all but im- 
possible. 


A Spelling Contest 
By Olive Winship 


HERE is something alluring avout a contest. 
T Human nature likes to match wits and skill. So 

when the teachers of our grandparents’ day in- 
stituted the spelling match they were good psychol- 
ogists and left us a bit of practical pedagogy. We 
still have our spelling matches, but please, Mr. (and 
Miss) Educator, will you try our plan? 

We will divide the contestants into two divisions,' 
or have them choose sides; then they will be num- 
bered so that there will be two of each number. 
These are the paired contestants. For example, the 


class may number ten, five on Side A and five on 
Side B. There are two 1’s, two 2’s, two 3’s, two 4’s 
and two 5’s. Group A is seated together on one side 
of the room, and Group B on the other side. Ar- 
range the score on a central or prominent board as 
follows: 





Group A Group B 
Pupils Correct words Pupils Correct words 
Nol ——— No.1 --————— 
No. 2 —— No. 2 ipa cscs, 
No. 3 ———— No. 3 
No. 4 ——— No. 4 
No. 5 — No. 5 


In front of each group there is a board upon which 
the words are to be written. All ready?—1’s to the 
board. They will write five words which the master 
of ceremonies dictates. To their seats. Now judges, 
to you~ task. All correct? Then record upon the 
score buard 5 opposite each No. 1 

2’s to the board. Five words writin and 2’s are 

again at their seats. Judges check up. What! One 
word missed on Side B. Record opposite No. 2’s a 5 
for Side A and a 4 for Side B. 

3’s to the board. Five words more. This time one 
word is missed in group B and two words are missed 
in group A. A is therefore credited with 3 correct 
and B with 4. 

Suppose No. 4 in Group A nas four correct and 
No. 4 in Group B has five correct; also that No. 5 on 
each side has all correct, the total score will be 22 for 
Side A and 23 for Side B. In the second round use 
only the perfects of the first round, that is, No. 1, No. 
2, and No. 5 in Group A, and No. 1, No. 4, and No. 
5 in Group B. Suppose that when the second round 
is finished, the score reads thus: 


Group A Group B 
No. 1 — 5 No. 1 — 4 
No. 2 — 5 No. 4 — 4 
No. 5 — 4 No. 5 — 5 

14 13 


On the third round, we have but three contestants, 
and No. 5 of Group B must stand against No. 1 and 
No. 2 of Group A. In this round we will suppose that 
No. 1 of Group A is eliminated, the score etinding as 
follows: 


Group A Group B 
No. 1 — 4 No. 5 — 5 
No. 2 — 5 No. 5 — 5 

9 10 


There remain No. 2 of Group A and No. 5 of 
Group B. They will keep going till one fails. Sup- 
pose the former drops out, leaving No. 5 of Group B 
oo individual victor. The total score stands as fol- 
Ows: 


Group A Group B 
1st round — 22 23 
2nd round — 14 13 
38rd round — 9 10 
4th round — 6 7 
51 53 


- There are various ways of keeping score, but only 
one practical way of doing the spelling, and that is 
in written form. Such a contest does not carry with 
it the physical strain of long standing typical of the 
oral match. I know of one recent oat igaliter match 
in which three girls stood for nearly two hours. The 
contest here described has been tested and found suc- 
cessful. It holds the close attention of every pupil, 
and enthusiasm grows as the game progresses. 


Corn Husks: Their Possibilities 


By Mildred E. White 
VERY rural school-teacher must consider what 
to provide as seat work for little people. 
Did you know that the common corn husk is 
a very good substitute for that rather expensive 
raffia which is used to make baskets? Suppose 
this fall that you give the corn husk a trial. 


Corn is grown in nearly every farming com- 
munity. Late in September, or in October, when 
“the frost is on the ‘punkin’,” ask some obliging 
farmer (whose cornfield lies near the school, if he 
objects to your taking some husks from his field. 
He will most certainly reply, “Take all you want! 
But say, what do you want ’em for?” And this 
brings us to the “why,” and “how to do it.” 


In gathering your husks, select the longest and 
finest grained husks, and be sure they are dry. The 
school children will enjoy helping to gather material, 
and their interest in the new work will be 
aroused. Store the gathered husks in a dry place. 
If any dampness comes in contact with the husks, 
an ugly mildew will cause discoloration. When 
the husks are to be used, they must be soaked in 
water until pliable. This requires about fif- 
teen minutes. The husks are ready to be made into 
many things. A few suggestions follow: 


Small mats: Tear the pliable husk into strips 
1 inch wide, and plait into a long braid. Thread a 
darning needle with tan thread, or strong white 
thread. Coil the braid, sewing one strand firmly to 
another. The mats may be fashioned either 
round or oval in shape, and the diameter should 
not exceed 8 inches. The most successful are 6 
inches in diameter. 


Child’s Purse: Tear % inch hosk 7 strips to make 
a long braid. Sew two 3 inch mats, using a fine 
darning needle and strong tan thread. Use a 1- 
inch strip of corn husk to sew the mats together, 
two-thirds of the way around the circumference. 
Braid 1-inch strips of husk to form a handle, which 
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should be firmly fastened at each end of the open- 
ing. 

Doormats: Plait several whole husks together, 
making a heavy, thick braid. Fashion the door- 
mat the same as a rag rug, using string to sew it 
with. These mats are very serviceable. They make 
good porch rugs, also. 


Porch-pillow-mats: These mats are made from 
the heavy braid used in fashioning the doormats. 
A 15-inch circle is a good size to make. 

Baskets: As in making mats, braid a long string, 
and coil and sew. The size of the basket will de- 
termine what size the strips must be torn before 
being braided. Sew the braid round-and-round, as 
in making rag rugs, or mats. A braid made of 1- 
inch strips, sewed into a basket 4% inches in diam- 
eter, gives good results. A handle, or a cover, may 
be added to finish the basket. 

Corn-husk Doll: Use an entire husk, with leaves 
unstripped, for this purpose. Cut off any stem 
which may protrode above the husks, leaving the 
end smooth. This stem end will be considered the 
doll’s head. To make the face, sew two black 
beads for eyes, two small thread knots close together 
for the nose, and stitch in a thread mouth. If you 
prefer, you may mark the nose and mouth with 
crayon, but I have found the thread to be more sat- 
isfactory. 

Where the doll’s neck is to be, tie a thread or 
string tightly around the corn husk. Directly be- 
low this you may insert the “arms.” Roll two or 
three pliable husks together, and insert them 
through the husks, being careful to fasten the roll 
well on either side. Tie a thread tightly around 
either “wrist,” leaving % inch of husk to protrude 
beyond the string, like a frill. Trim off the ends 
evenly. 

Another string around the waist line, and trim- 
ming off the bottom of the husk skirt, finishes 
your doll, unless you wish to add a doll’s hat 


fashioned from a very fine braid . and _ trimmed 
with tissue paper. 


Blueprints of the Leaves 
By J. M. Niven 


AVE you ever let your class try to make blue- 
H prints of the leaves in the fall of the year? 
There is nothing the children enjoy better. If 
you have not experimented before, try it this year. 
Encourage the pupils to gather as great a variety 
of leaves as possible and press them. Then some 
sunny day have a print made of each kind of leaf. 
A regulation printing frame is not necessary; 
any discarded picture frame will do as long as it 
has a glass and a back. Sometimes three or four 
leaves may be printed at the same time in the one 
frame. 

Cut the blueprint paper to fit the frame. Place 
the leaves face downward on the sensitized side 
of the paper, put on the back securely and expose 
to the sunlight. Continue the exposure until the 
blueprint paper takes on a reddish-lavender color. 
This shows that the action of the light is complete. 
Take out the prints. and wash thoroughly, prefer- 
ably under running water. Then hang up to dry. 
When examining the print to see if it be ready, be 
careful not to disturb its position, otherwise the 
result will be a failure. 


Biography as a Help in Teaching History 
and Geography—I—Columbus 


By Mabel L, Corbin, Department of English, Western 
Illinois State Normal School 


N teaching history and geography do we avail our- 
| selves as much as we might of the rich field of 
biography? It has been well said that the history 
of a nation is the history of its great men. The best 
teacher of history and geography that I know gains 
many of her fine results, and awakens a remarkable 
interest and enthusiasm in her pupils, by her skillful 
use of the lives of great national figures. She takes 
advantage of holidays, birthdays, etc., to bring in as 


much of this material as possible and weaves it daily 
into her history and geography lessons. 

For instance, she places especial emphasis on the 
life and achievements of Columbus. It is astonish- 
ing to find how many children who have finished 
eighth grade know almost nothing of Columbus. 
Perhaps they would not say that he crossed the Del- 
aware in 1492, but they lack entirely any intelligent 
notion of what he accomplished. All they know is 
the mere fact that he discovered America. The fall 
offers an excellent opportunity for a study of his 
career. Many classes are beginning history and by 
the time of Columbus Day, Oct. 12, they should be 
ready for a short program or a few talks or papers 
dealing with some of the more important phases of 
his life. 

Joaquin Miller’s beautiful poem “Columbus” fits in 
here and correlates the study with the work in lit- 
erature. If this poem is properly taught it offers a 
most interesting study. (It will be found on page 
51 of NorRMAL INsTRUCTOR, January, 1920.) 

To understand the first two lines of the poem a 
map is necessary, preferably one drawn on _ the 
board by the pupils. For some this may be their 
first acquaintance with the Azores. A few of the 
boys may remember that Commander Read touched 
at the Azores on his flight across the Atlantic last 
year, and his achievement may well be compared 
with Columbus’ westward voyage. “Gates of Her- 
cules” introduces the mythological story of Hercules 
rending apart the solid earth at the present outlet of 
the Mediterranean and piling up the great rock of 
Gibraltar on one side of the Strait and the African 
mountains on the other, thus connecting the Mediter- 
ranean with the Atlantic. Not all of this can be 
given the pupils at first. The teacher should read 
the poem aloud to them so that they may get the 
central idea and grasp the beauty of the pictures and 
the thought. The poem may be memorized or 
dramatized or both. The boys enjoy giving the spir- 
ited dialogue between Columbus and the mate and 
begin to appreciate perhaps for the first time the 

(Continued on page 76) 
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OCTOBER SUNF LOWER BLACKBOARD BORDER 


By Winifred Unruh Selby, Art Supervisor, Charles City, lowa 


The sunflower design shown here can be made into 
a blackboard border in the following way. Make 
a tracing of it on manila paper by holding it up to a 
window. Prick holes with a pin in the outline on the 
manila ‘paper, or run over the outline on the sewing 
machine with an unthreaded needle and a long 
Stitch. Place the manila pattern at the top of the 

lackboard with the rough side of the tracing out- 
side. --Go-over the outline with a dusty eraser, Yré* 


move the paper and outline the faint tracing with 
crayons. The whole design may be colored in flat 
tones with the leaves a blue-green; the flower yel- 
low-orange with a black center; the pot and stems 
brown or green. This design would also look well 
with a white flower having an orange-brown center. 
Generally a better green can be secured by using 
blue and yellow chalk together than by wing green 
alone. The whole design will be improved by out- 


lining every part with a heavy charcoal line, Re- 
peat this unit to extend the border to the desired 
length. To make each two units the same distance 
apart, be sure to have the margins on both sides of 
the pattern of equal width. Encourage pupils to 
make similar border designs of other fall flowers, 
such as dahlias, cosmos, chrysanthemums, etc. If 
the flowers cannot be obtained, seed catalogues will 
give good realistic pictures suitable for designs. 
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You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather Which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel. 


October Plans 
By Mae Foster Jay 


HETHER or not Helen Hunt Jackson’s beau- 
W tiful poem, “October’s Bright Blue Weather,” 

is memorized in part by the children, it should 
at least be read to them, and it should be singing in 
the teacher’s heart. It will bring the “feel of the 
season” into the schoolroom. On walks to the woods 
visit the things descrbied and talk of them in the 
language of the poem. See that the sense appeal of 
the poem becomes the child’s own experience. Let 
him learn for himself that “lanes with grapes are 
fragrant,” let him hear “chestnuts fall from satin 
burrs without a word of warning,’ show him the 
brooks with their “idle golden freighting,” and let 
him feel the quiet awe that comes when “bright 
leaves sink noiseless in the hush of woods, for win- 
ter waiting.” 

In the work on preparation of plants and animals 
for winter, emphasize the idea of the helpfulness to 
one another of plants, as seen in the sheltering of 
seeds by falling leaves, in the enriching of the soil; 
and of plants and forces of nature and man and 
other animals, as seen in seed dispersal; and of 
man and afiimals, as seen in man’s sheltering and 
feeding his animals in return for their service to 
him. 

Through this thought of helpfulness build up a 
constructive idea of Halloween, emphasizing the 
fact that brownies are really fairy helpers, touch- 
ing lightly upon the mischief-making aspect of the 
story. i 


First Three Weeks 


PREPARATION FOR WINTER OF PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS 


Morning Talks 


After reading to the children Susan Coolidge’s 
“How the. Leaves Came Down” (McMurry and Gale’s 
“Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow”) tell them 
how the little leaf children have helped the mother 
tree all summer in getting food to store up for the 
baby buds; how in the autumn the tree wraps these 
baby buds all snug for the winter, and lets the 
leaves fall; how the leaves have still other work 
to do, helping to keep the roots and seeds in the 
ground warm, and decaying and making the soil 
richer. In connection with the nature work on seed 
dispersal read the children the following story, 
taken from the “George Primary Plan Book for 
October.” 


MoTHER NATURE’S HELPERS. 


“JT have many seeds to scatter,” said Mother Na- 
ture to herself, “but the children always help me, 
and I am sure they will this year. I will make 
the work easy, and they will think it is only play.” 
And the dear old lady set about making her plans. 

First there was the maple tree. Mother Nature 
put wings on all the seeds, so that they could fly. 
The seeds fell to the ground and the children picked 
them up, a hatful at a time. Along came a breeze 
and away the children sent the seeds flying over 
the fields. 

“Ah,” said Mother Nature, “that is good! Now 
I shall have plenty of young maple trees next year.” 

Soon the dandelions went to seed. Mother Na- 
ture put a little feather on the end of each seed. 

“Let us see how soon mother wants us,” the 
children said. So they blew the seeds from the 
dandelion stems with long, strong blows. The seeds 
went flying over the fields. 

“Ah,” said Mother Nature, “that-is good! 
I shall have plenty of dandelions next year.” 

By the side of the fence grew some burdock burrs. 
Mother Nature put sharp spines on each burr so 
that they would stick together. 

“Let us make burdock baskets,” the children 


Now 


said. When the baskets were made it was din- 
ner time, so the burrs dropped beside the road. 

“Ah,” said Mother Nature, “that is good! I shall 
have plenty of burdocks next year.” 

The touch-me-not flowers turned to little brown 
seeds. Mother Nature put the seeds into pods. 

“Let us snap touch-me-nots,” the children said. 
They snapped the pods and the seeds burst out and 
scattered over the field. 

“Ah,” said Mother Nature, “that is good! Now 
I shall have plenty of touch-me-nots next year.” 

Many acorns grew on a large oak tree. Mother 
Nature made them round and hard. 

“Let us shoot acorns in our slings,” the children 
said. They shot acorns across the fields all the 
afternoon. 

“Ah,” said Mother Nature, “that is good! Now 
I shall have plenty of young oaks next year.” 

The milkweed grew large pods full of seeds. 
Mother Nature dressed them in soft white silk. 

“Let us open the milkweed pods,” the children 
said. They sent the seeds flying about like a cloud. 

“Ah,” said Mother Nature, “that is good! Now I 
shall have plenty of beggar ticks next year.” 

The beggar ticks grew flat brown seeds. Mother 
Nature put a sharp spine on each. 

“Let us walk through the fields,” the children 
said. As they walked along the ticks stuck to their 
clothes. 

“Ah,” said Mother Nature, “that is good! I shall 
shall have plenty of beggar ticks next year.” 

So it was that Mother Nature was helped by the 
children. And they thought the work they did was 
only play. 


Tell the children the following story also. 
taken from Kindergarten Magazine, Vol. I. 


Once a little girl held in her hand a grape. She 
was just going to eat it when she heard a small, 
squeaky voice cry, “I want to get out, I want to 
get out.” The little girl looked all around, but she 
did not see anybody; so she thought she would eat 
her grape, and was just going to put it into her 
mouth again when she heard the same voice say 
again, “I want to get out. Please let me out.” 

The little voice sounded just as though it were 
in the grape, so the little girl asked, “Where are 
you?” and the little voice answered, “In this grape 
house. Please let me out.” “How shall I let you 
out?” asked the little girl. “Why, eat the grape, 
of course,” said the voice; and then it added, “but 
be sure not to swallow me.” 

So the little girl ate the grape very carefully, 
looking all the time for the owner of the small 
squeaky voice. She found nothing but some seeds, 
but when she put one of these on the table, the 
squeaky voice said, “Oh, how glad I am to get out!” 

Then the little girl saw that the voice belonged 
to one of the seeds. “What can I do for you?” she 
asked. “I must be kept very comfortable,” the 
seed replied, “or else I won’t live, for I am very 
young and as tender as a baby. I would like to go 
out into the warm sunshine for a while, to get my 
coat dry, for I feel rather damp after being in that 
juicy grape.” 

The little girl placed the seed in the sunshine, 
and when it was nice and dry, she asked what else 
she could do for it. 

“Oh,” answered the seed, “just keep me in a safe 
dry place till spring, and then plant me in the 
ground where I can have rain and sunshine, and 
then I will thank you for being so kind by growing 
into a grapevine for you.” 

During the winter the little girl often looked at 
the seed, but she could never get it to talk to her 
again, and when spring came she put it in the 
ground, and after a while it grew, just as it had said 
it would. 


Review the story of Apple-Seed John. 


Perhaps the children can think of other ways in 
which they can help Mother Nature’s little folk. 


It is 


What can they do for the squirrels and for the 
birds that stay here through the winter? 


Try to bring out the idea that in all this help- 
fulness of one to another, the benefit is mutual and 
makes for the perfect ordering of the world. The 
same thing is true in our schoolroom where chil- 
dren are learning to help each other. Memorize: 
+ of us liveth to himself . . .” (Romans 


Nature Study 


October—Teach the name of the new month; its 
place in the season. Compare the world as it looks 
now with the way it looked in early September..: 


PREPARATION OF PLANT LIFE FOR WINTER 


We talked last month of the parent plant’s care- 
ful protection of its seeds. Tell the children now 
how the plant’s work is not done until she has 
helped her young find a new home where they may 
grow in the spring. The mother plant wishes her 
young ones to travel away and find new homes apart 
from her, where they will not be crowded. For 
this, seeds are equipped in various ways so that 
they may travel. However, they need help in order 
to do so. This help is given by: 

(a) Wind and water. As in the case of the dande- 
lion, milkweed, thistle, and other seeds similarly 
equipped. Also maple, elm, etc. Memorize: 


Thistledown, thistledown, where do you float, 
Hither and yon like a fairy queen’s boat? 
Take me to ride in your shallop, I pray— 
I’m light as the air, I’m so happy to-day! 
James Buckham, in “Little Men and Women.” 
(b) Men and other animals. As in burrs and stick- 
tights, where the seeds are aided by hooks. The 
children have doubtless had experiences of their 
own with sticktights, beggar’s lice, etc. Probably 
you will see, on some of your walks, a sheep with 
his wool full of burrs. This is hard luck for the 
sheep, but exactly what the mother plant wanted. 


(c) Falling and rolling. As in the case of nuts 
and fruits. Animals also aid the tree here. The 
squirrel hides a nut and forgets to go after it; he 
has unwittingly planted a tree. Men eat fruit and 
throw away the seeds., Animals tramp seeds and 
nuts into the ground. 

Encourage the children to bring in seeds of many 
plants, always seeing that they observe how they 
are equipped for traveling, and who is to help them 
on their way. Bring out the fact that in scatter- 
ing its seeds abroad the parent plant is not only 
benefiting itself, but is helping to make the whole 
world more green and fruitful and more enjoyable 
and useful to mankind. 


PREPARATION OF ANIMALS FOR WINTER 


(a) The Caterpillar. .Study caterpillars outdoors. 
Observe simple facts about their structure, move- 
ments, covering. Learn their habits. Let the chil- 
dren discover, if possible, the principle of protective 
coloration, by leading them to observe that the cater- 
pillar usually feeds upon vegetable matter the same 
color as itself. Talk of its enemies—birds, spiders, 
beetles. Learn that the caterpillar can drop sudden- 
ly by a thread to escape its enemies; that it sews 
itself up in a leaf as a protection against the 
weather. Tell the children of the caterpillar’s 
enormous appetite, and how it is necessary for him 
to change his skin frequently because of it. Have 
the children collect caterpillars of different kinds and 
watch the spinning of cocoons in the schoolroom. 
Keep the cocoons, of course, until spring, to observe 
the birth of the butterfly or moth. 

(b) Migration of birds. Why it is necessary for 
birds to go south. (Insects die, and seeds are cov- 
ered with snow.) Talk of the long journey, and how 
it is taken by different species of birds, their dif- 


=ferent manners of traveling.. Try to have the chil- 
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Primary Methods and Devices—oninues 


dren see the robins flocking. Tell of the land to 
which the birds are going; how long they will stay 
there; when they will return to us. Why do some 
birds stay with us all winter? How can we help 
these birds through the hard winter? 

(c) Grasshoppers, crickets, katydids. Tell how 
these insects deposit their eggs in the ground before 
they are killed by the frost. 

(d) Squirrels and domestic animals. 
winter coats. 

(e) Hibernating animals. The woodchuck, snakes, 
etc., which sleep all through the winter. 


Grow their 


* Literature 


Memorize Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Autumn 
Fires,” in “A Child’s Garden of Verses.” Read: 

October, in “Little-Folk Lyrics,” Sherman; The 
Anxious Leaf, in “Kindergarten Stories and Morning 
Talks,” Wiltsie; The Kind Old Oak, How the West 
Wind Helped the Dandelion, and Baby Bud’s Winter 
Clothes, all in “In the Child’s World,” Poulsson; 
The Seed Babies’ Blanket, and The Elder Brother, 
both in “For the Children’s Hour,” Bailey and 
Lewis; The Little Maple Leaves, Seedlings on the 
Wing, and The Little Brown Seed, all in “Cat-Tails 
and Other Tales,” Howliston; The Lark and the 
Caterpillar, in “Kindergarten Gems,” Ketchum-Jor- 
gensen; The Garden Worm, in “Cat-Tails and Other 
Tales,” Howliston; The Story of a Caterpillar, in 
“Stories of Humble Friends,” Pyle; Story of the 
Small Green Caterpillar and the Beautiful White 
Butterfly, in “In Story-land,” Harrison; Lisa and 
the Birds, and Crane Express, both in “In the 
Child’s World,” Poulsson; The Oriole’s Journey, in 
“For the Children’s Hour,” Bailey and Lewis. 

The Story of Christopher Columbus, in “In Story- 
land,” Harrison (for Columbus Day, Oct. 12; a good 
preparation for Thanksgiving work) ; Columbus, in 
“American History Stories,” Pratt. 

Hiawatha. October is an appropriate time in 
which to begin an intensive study of Hiawatha in 
the second grade, since the study of Indian life leads 
naturally up to the Thanksgiving work. 


Music 


The Falling Leaves, The Squirrel, and The Cater- 
pillar, all in “Small Songs for Small Singers, Neid- 
linger; October, in “Nature Songs,” Knowlton; 
October’s Party, and When the Frost is on the 
Pumpkin, both in “Churchill-Grindell Song Book, No. 
1”; Bright October, in “Churchill-Grindell Song Book, 
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No. 2”; Good-by to Summer, Milkweed Babies, The 
Dandelion, The Caterpillar, The Brown Birds Are 
Flying, and Come, Little Leaves, all in “Songs for 
Little Children, No. 2,” Smith; The Leaves’ Party, 
Farewell to the Birds, and Milkweed Seeds, all in 
“Songs of the Child World, No. 1,” Riley and Gay- 
nor; Fall Leaves, Nature’s Good-night, and Migra- 
tion Song, all in “Song Stories for the Kindergar- 
ten,” Hill; Where Do All the Daisies Go? in “Songs 
and Games for Little Ones,” Walker-Jenks; Nut- 
ting, in “Progressive Music Series, Book 1”; Grass- 
hopper Green, in “Lilts and Lyrics,” Riley and Gay- 
nor. 
Games 


Running, flying, skipping to music. Fall activ- 
ities—gathering and tossing leaves. 

Caterpillar, Grasshopper, Cricket, Wild Birds, and 
The Indian, all in “Plays and Games,” Parsons; 
Snail Game, Visiting Game, The Farmer in the 
Dell, and Ten Little Indians, all in “Children’s 
Singing Games,” Hofer. 

Tossing the ball. 

Dramatize stories told in literature period. 


Drawing and Construction 


Paint autumn leaves. Cut them out and paste 
along the top of the board to form a border about 
one and one half feet wide. Later paste brownies, 
colored and cut out, among these leaves. 

Make pillows or sachet bags of milkweed down. 

Cut, draw or paint milkweed and cat-tails. 

Make boxes or envelopes to hold seeds gathered 
and to be saved to plant in the spring. 

Make furniture and baskets from burrs. 

Cut flying birds. 

Make booklets for holding collections of leaves 
and seeds. 

Cutting and construction in connection with In- 
dian life when the story of Hiawatha is given. 

For sand table construction—story of Columbus. 


Written Language 


What color are the autumn leaves? The children 
write at first simply the word which answers your 
question, as “red,” “yellow,” “brown.” For a later 
lesson they may write an entire sentence in answer, 
as 

Some are red. 
Some are yellow. 
Some are brown. 


Make booklets entitled “Little Travelers.” Let these 
show a classification of seeds according to their man- 











ner of dispersal; e.g. let one page have pasted upon it 
such seeds as the dandelion and milkweed. Below 
it have the children write, “We fly.” Upon a second 
page let there be maple seeds, etc., with the descrip- 
tion, “We float.” Upon a third, sticktights, with 
the description, “We stick.” Upon a fourth, apple 
seeds, etc., with the description, “We roll.” Of 
course these booklets should be made of large-sized 
sheets of paper, unruled, and the children should 
write upon them with large pencils. 
























































Reading 


So far as possible have the children read all 
stories in the school texts which have a bearing on 
the subject for the month. 


For blackboard lessons, as suggestions: 

Autumn leaves: Play a game similar to the ring 
game suggested last month, substituting the colored 
leaves for rings. 

Riddle: 

I am little. 

I have a new dress. 

It is a red dress. 

It is a party dress. 

I am going to a party. 
The party is under a tree, 
I whirl. 

I dance. 

Then I will go to sleep. 

I will sleep under the tree. 
What am I? 


Questions: Teacher writes the following ques- 
tions upon the board. The children read silently. 
The teacher may call upon some child to answer; or 
she may call upon some child to ask that question 
of another child. 


Who helps plant the dandelion seed? 
Who helps plant the burdock seed? 
Who helps plant the apple seed? 
Who helps plant the hickory nut? 
Who helps plant the acorns? etc. 


Number 


Continue teaching the children to count through 
games and through the passing of materials, sort- 
ing their seeds, etc. Show them how to make figures 
as they are needed in marking the calendar, keep- 
ing scores, etc. 

Teach “Walk a Mile,” from “Old Tunes, New 
Rimes and Games,” by Mari Hofer. 
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DRAWING PORTFOLIO 


By Matilda Miett, Art Supervisor, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Portfolio Open 







Many good school drawings, when not kept 
in a portfolio, become soiled and crumpled 
and are thrown away. The aim in this prob- 
lem, therefore, is to make a holder which will 
be strong, practical as to size and form, good 
in color, and appropriately decorated. 

Fold a sheet of tinted paper 12 inches x 18 
inches once so as to make a booklet 9 inches x 
12 inches. Give each child a sheet of paper 
9 inches x 12 inches, the same tint as the 
cover, to be used for flaps. Make these 2% 
inches wide, allowing, besides, % inch for 
pasting. A drill on measuring inches and 
half inches should precede the drawing and 
cutting of the flaps. One of these is to be 12 |] 
inches long and two are to be 9 inches long. 
Miter the outer corners, so that the flaps will 
overlap easily when the portfolio is closed. |]! 
Measure one inch in both directions from each 
corner and cut on the diagonal. 

When the construction work is completed, |}} 
the decoration of the top cover is planned and jj 
a suitable leaf or flower unit is selected. 
First, the field of decoration is marked out by 
drawing a border line. Second, blocks of 
paper are cut and arranged to plan the size 
and location of the units. These are then 
folded on their vertical diameters and vari- 
ous units are drawn and cut. The best unit 
is used as a pattern for cutting as many dupli- 
cates as are desired. Stem units, balancing 
the leaf or flower units, are then ruled and 
cut % inch wide. Arrange the units on 
the cover, mark their location lightly with a 
pencil, and paste. Narrow border strips are 
cut and pasted along the lines marking the 
field of decoration. For pasting, provide 
newspaper pads, strips of muslin as spreaders, 
and clean paper for pressing. H | 
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Last Week 
HALLOWEEN—INTRODUCING FAIRY 
HELPERS 
Morning Talks 


Introduce the subject of fairies some snappy 
morning through talk of that impish little elf, 
Jack Frost, who, in spite of his mischief, yet is our 
helper, opening the nut coverings, ripening the 
fruits, and breaking up the ground for the farmer. 
Teach poems about Jack Frost. 

Lead on, from talks of Jack Frost, to talks of 
other fairies. The brownies, the good little fairies, 
who are said to live in nuts, and milkweed pods, 
and flowers, and evergreen trees, and who are al- 
ways on the watch to do someone a kindness with- 
out being caught at it. Try to so emphasize the help- 
fulness and kindness of brownies as to supplant any 
tendency to destructive pranks on Halloween. 

Suggest to the children that they play they are 
brownies at home, and do something, to help mother. 
Perhaps when she is out of the room they can set 
the table for supper. “Why, who set this table?” 
mother will ask in surprise when she comes in. And 
the child may answer, “I suppose a little brownie 
must have done it.” Or the playthings about the 
living-room may become mysteriously picked up and 
put away, and mother will be so glad that the 
brownies have been there too, for she is tired. 


Nature Study 
THE PUMPKIN 
Ask one of the children to bring a pumpkin to 
school. Talk about where it grew, the things which 
made it grow all through the long summer, the vine 
which bore it (have part of the vine in the school- 
room). 


The stem. Compare with that of the apple. Its 


use. 

The skin. Allow the children to feel it. Does it 
afford good protection? Compare with skin of the 
apple. 


The inside. The seeds in their house. How well 
they were protected by the pulp of the pumpkin— 
how hard tat was to cut! Number of seeds. How 
they secured their nourishment. Why the pumpkin 
grew its seeds and cared for them so well. What 
it wants now for the seeds—our help to plant them. 
Use of the pumpkin, for pies. Speak of the fact 
that in being useful to us for food, the pumpkin is 
also benefiting itself, for thus its seeds are released 
and scattered. Pleasure the pumpkin gives children 
—yjack-o’-lanterns. 

Teach “The Magic Vine” in McMurry and Gale, 
“Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow.” 


Literature 


Memorize “The Little Elf” by John Kendrick 
Bangs, in “The Posy Ring,” Wiggin. 

Read: The Fairy Folk, A Fairy in Armor, The 
Last Voyage of the Fairies, The Child and the 
Fairies, The Fairies’ Shopping, The Fairies of the 
Caldon-Low, and The Elf and the Dormouse, all in 
“The Posy Ring,” Wiggin; Jack Frost and His 
Work, in “In the Child’s World,” Poulsson; How 
Dame Nature Got Her Frost; The Shoemaker and 
the Elves, in “Grimm’s Fairy Tales”; The Fairy 
Sisters, in “Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow,” 
McMurry and Gale; The Adventures of a Brownie, 
Dinah Mulock Craik; The Brownies, in “Kinder- 
garten Story Book,” Howie; Cinderella, in “Classic 
Stories for the Little Ones,” McMurry; How the 
Jack-o’-Lanterns Frightened the Indians Away, in 
“Stories of Colonial Children,” Pratt. 


Music 


Jack Frost, in “Songs of the Child World, No. 1,” 
Riley and Gaynor; Winter Jewels, in “Songs and 
Games for Little Ones,” Walker-Jenks; The Brownie, 
and Jack-o’-Lantern, both in “Lilts and _ Lyrics,” 
Riley and Gaynor; Mischievous Brownies, in “Pri- 
mary Melodies,” Newton; Frosty Elves, by Eleanor 
Smith, in Tomlin’s “Children’s Songs and How to 
Sing Them”; The Fairies, in “Songs for Little Chil- 
dren, No. 2,” Eleanor Smith. 


Games 


The Brownies, and The Little Shoemaker, both in 
“Songs of the Child World, No. 1,” Riley and Gay- 
nor; Free response to Hofer’s “Brownies” in 
“Music for the Child’s World”; The Wood Elves, 
and The Shoemaker, both in “Plays and Games,” 
Parsons; Jack-o’-Lantern, in “Graded Games and 
Rhythmic Exercises,” Newton. 

Dramatization of stories given in the literature 
period. 


Drawing and Construction 


Illustrate stories of Halloween by drawing and 
cutting. 

Cut and color brownies, some to take home, some 
to put among the leaves of the blackboard border, 
some to put in the sand table. 

Make Fairyland in the sand table: “Arrange 
the table to represent Fairyland or Brownie- 
land. Make hills and valleys, a pond, and a river, 
trees and flowers. Make caves in the hill for the 
fairies or brownies who live in the earth, and show 
brownies there, peeping out. Hide others in trees, 
under bushes, or in flowers or uxder leaves. Water 
sprites may be deposited in t’.e water. Fairies, 
brownies, and witches may be made of different 
materials, as acorns, peanuts, corncobs, or wire 
covered with tissue paper or cloth. Paper brownies 
that have been colored and have supports pasted to 
the back may be placed about this Brownieland in 
various postures.” October Primary Plan Book 
—George. 

Cut, paint and mount jack-o’-lanterns. Make a 
jack-o’-lantern from a pumpkin in the schoolroom. 


Written Language 


Where do brownies live? (Children write the an- 
swers on blackboard or large paper.) 


Brownies live in nuts. 

Brownies live in flowers. 

Brownies live in trees. 

Brownies live in milkweed pods. Etc. 


What can you do to be like a brownie? 
I can help mother. 
I can help father. 
I can help sister. 
I can help brother. 


Reading 


Select for primer work all stories about fairies 
and jack-o’-lanterns given in the school texts. If 
the “Brownie Primer” is not in the schools secure it 
from the library for the week, and allow the chil- 
dren to take turns in preparing a lesson from it to 
read to the class. 


Fairy Game (Play, simply having the children 
respond to the written directions) : 


Come, little brownies. 

It is night time. 

It is your play time. 
Dance, little brownies. 
Dance among the brown leaves. 
Hist! Here comes a man! 
Hide, little brownies! 

Hide in the nuts! 

Hide in the trees! 

Hide under the leaves! 
Hide under the toadstool! 
Now the man has gone. 
Come out, little brownies! 
Dance, little brownies! 
Sing, little brownies! 

Hist! Here comes the sun! 
It is day. 

Hide, little brownies! Hide! 


Riddle: 


I have two big round eyes. 

I have two big ears. 

I have a funny big nose. 

I have a big mouth that laughs all the time. 

I have big teeth that show all the time. 

I have a yellow face. 

I will peep in your window to-night, when it is 
dark. 

How I will grin at you! 

Shall you be afraid of me? 

Do you know me? 

Who am I? 


Number 


Counting incidental to choosing and arranging 
the children for brownie games. Count the seeds 
in the pumpkin when the jack-o’-lantern is made. 

Measure the circumference of the pumpkin, the 
thickness of the rind. 

Make a summary of the calendar—the number 
of rainy days, the number of sunny ones, the num- 
ber of cloudy ones. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 


AN ATTRACTIVE ALPHABET 


HE letters of the alphabet, well designed and 
large, were cut from colored paper of soft 
tones and mounted in their natural order upon 

a gray matting which was placed above the black- 
board at one side of the room. There was the cap- 


ital A and the small a, both of blue; next the capital 
B and small b, of black; the two C’s, of green, etc. 

This economized on board room, of which there 
is never enough; it saved the teacher the trouble 
of making her alphabet over many times during 
the year, for letters will get mussy at the top of a 
blackboard; it was attractive to the child with its 
colors; and each letter was set apart from its fel- 
es effectively for him by virtue of the contrasting 
colors. 


THUMB MARKS TABOO 


N one classroom which I visited the time-honored 
I custom of holding the book in the left hand, at 

the bottom, had been improved upon. The chil- 
dren here allowed the book to lie open upon the 
palm of the left hand, and the right hand rested 
lightly upon the open face of the book. 

This method quite did away with the ugly thumb- 
marked and worn out places which are the inevit- 
able result of holding the book in the old way; to 
hold the book in this fashion is far easier for the 
children—or anyone else, for that matter—to man- 
age; and the right hand easily keeps the place 
while the chidren look away from their books dur- 
ing a conversation or other break in the lesson. 
Thus time is saved. - 


A CHILD’S POINT OF VIEW 


6é OW do you like the new teacher?” I asked a 

H six-year-old whose regular teacher was ill 

with the “flu.” 

He frowned. “Not a bit.” 

“What’s the trouble?” I questioned. He was a 
friendly sort of a chap and his attitude surprised me. 

“She has a lot of awful funny ideas,” he de- 
clared emphatically. ‘Why, we have to hold our 
hands up in the air if we want to say anything, 
even when she asks us a question. And if we for- 
get and answer without doing it we have to stand 
in the corner. Somebody’s always in the corner, 
too. Gee, we can’t remember that! And all we 
ever do is read and make words with letter cards. 
We can’t play in the sand ’cause it might get on 
the floor, and we can’t play games ’cause our feet 
make too much noise and we can’t tell stories any 
more ’cause we laughed at a funny one one day. 
We have to sit in position—that’s like this, with our 
hands folded—by the hour. And when we go to 
class we have to walk awful slow on tiptoe in a per- 
fectly straight line and if it gets a bit crooked 
or one of us forgets and sets his foot down, we 
have to go to our seats and try it over till we get 
it right. I tell you,” and he heaved a mighty sigh, 
“T’ll be glad when Miss Burns gets back! There 
isn’t any fun in going to a school like this!” 


Profitable Busy Work 
‘By Bess M. Sidman 


ERHAPS no phase of school work puzzles the 
P present-day primary teacher so much as does 
the question of busy, seat, or occupation work. 
Busy work to be successful should take as little of 
the teacher’s time as possible and above all should 
be both interesting and profitable to the child. 
The following Busy Work Problem has been tried 
out by the writer and has been found to be very 
successful from every standpoint. One of its strong 
points is the elimination of the usual passing and 
collecting of such material as scissors, paper, cray- 
ons, etc., media of illustration and representation. 


STICK FIGURES AND TYPE-FORM 
BUSY-WORK BOXES 


Each busy-work box is to contain four half tooth- 
picks to be used as spines or backbones of stick fig- 
ures, thirty-two one-third toothpicks for legs and 
arms, and sixteen smaller pieces for hands and feet. 
(Teacher may quickly cut these with scissors.) 
Small ovals of heavy paper or cardboard may be 
used for heads. This will furnish material for four 
stick figures. 

This busy-work box should also contain type 
forms cut from brightly colored paper in various 
shapes and sizes as square, rectangle, circle, triangle 
and semicircle. These boxes may be kept at pupils’ 
seats, thus saving time of passing. 


CORRELATED WITH ART LESSONS 


During regular art period teacher should take 
time to explain to pupils the method of using these 
boxes. Have a boy pose, standing so as to show 
profile. Teacher explains the fourteen lines in the 
human figure, illustrating these at blackboard; be- 
ginning with backbone, she has the pupils represent 
these lines at seats with the cut-up toothpicks. 

Next pose pupil walking, running, jumping, pull- 
ing, sitting, bending, kneeling, as shown in illustra- 
tion. Have pupils represent these postures with- 
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out much help from teacher, insisting on pupil us- 
ing own eyes and feeling pose. 


CORRELATED WITH NUMBER LESSONS 


During number work period teacher should ex- 
plain terms square, rectangle, triangle, circle, etc. 
Pupils may cut these from paper to be used in 
boxes. These type forms should be compared with 
objects of interest, e.g. Indian tepee and triangle; 
bed of wagon and oblong; balloon and circle; igloo, 
bird’s nest, headlight for automobile or engine, all 
with half circle. 

The foregoing preliminaries will be sufficient 
to enable the pupils. to proceed to represent or il- 
justrate their stories, games or experiences, at the 
regular busy-work period, without the help or 
further direction of the teacher. 


GENERAL SUBJECTS FOR REPRESENTATION 
STORIES AND POEMS 

. Reading lesson stories. 

. Stories told by teacher 

. Mother Goose rhymes. 

. Poems. 


m CoD Re 


GAMES AND EXPERIENCES 
. Jumping rope. 
. Roller or ice skating. 
Coasting or riding down hill. 
. Driving automobile or wagon. 
. Building house. 
. Riding bicycle. 
. Pushing doll buggy. 
. Flying kite. 
. Flying toy balloon. 
10. Watching a parade. 
11. Rowing a boat. 
12. Riding a horse. 


SPECIFIC BUSY WORK SUBJECTS AS 
SUGGESTED BY MONTHS 


SEPTEMBER 
1. Incidents and experiences of summer vacation. 
2. Raking of leaves—building a bonfire. 
3. Getting ready for winter. 
4, Poem illustration—“Autumn Bonfire,’ Steven- 
son. 


SCDBNOTERWDe 


OCTOBER 


Indian life. Indian decoration. Indian symbols. 
(Teacher draws symbols on board.) Rain clouds, 
sun, mountain, man, lightning, bird. These symbols 
to be used as units to repeat for borders of rugs, 
pottery, baskets, or for decorations on tepees or 
canoes. 

Indian experiences. [Illustrate passages from 
Hiawatha: 

Indian and tepee. 

Indian building a fire. 
Indian roasting a deer. 
Indian paddling a canoe. 
Indian shooting an arrow. 
Landing of Columbus. 


NOVEMBER 
Landing of Pilgrims; Mayflower; first wash day; 
log cabins; going to church; getting ready for 
Thanksgiving; first Thanksgiving Day. 
DECEMBER 
Illustration of poem, “The Night Before Christ- 


mas.” 
Illustration of story of birth of Christ child. 


JANUARY 
Winter games—throwing snowballs; ice skating; 
pulling sled; coasting; making snowman. 
Eskimo life—igloo, sledge drawn by dogs, rolling 
down hill, Northern Lights. 


FEBRUARY 


Miniature army camps—tents, American flag, am- 
bulance, Red Cross insignia, guns, airplanes, soldiers, 
marching, cavalrymen, tanks, Red Cross nurses. 

Illustration of childhood of Washington and Lin- 
coln. 

MARCH 

Holland life—house, windmill, houseboat, bridge, 
milk carts, dogs, flying kites, wooden shoes, char- 
acteristic trees and shrubbery in shapes of balls, 
cones, animals, etc. 

Illustration of wind stories and poems, e.g., “The 
Wind and Sun,” “The Wind,” by Stevenson. 


APRIL 


Farm life—farmhouse, barn, wagon, automobile, 
windmill, silo, dog kennel, chicken coop. 
Making garden, delivering of milk and produce, 
feeding chickens. 
Illustration of story of “The Sleeping Beauty” or 
“Arrival of Spring.” 
MAY 


Japanese life—Tea house, jinrikisha, Japanese 
doll, parasol and lantern. 
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For An Armistice Day Program 


A Victory Pageant 
By Elsie F. Redman 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
Spirit of Patriotism—long white Greek cos- 
tume trimmed with gold braid; gilt headband. 
Indians (8 or more)—Indian costume. 
Colonies (13 in Episcde I; as many more as | 
practicable in Episode II.)—Simple costume, 


knee length. Seven Colonies dressed in blue, 


six in gray. 


Mars—suit of armor and helmet. 
Columbia—long white dress draped with flag, 
cap of red, white and blue. 


Peace—white dress, knee length, silver girdle | 


and headband with white wing at each side. 


Prosperity—satin knickerbockers and blouse, 
satin cap with gilt band, gilt belt. 

Sailors—white duck uniforms. 

Soldiers—in Episode III, cotton khaki uniform 
of the Spanish-American War, in Episode IV 
olive drab uniform of World War. 

Cuba—white dress draped with Cuban flag. 
Folk Dancers—in National costumes. Franee 
—8; England—4; Russia—4; Italy—8; Japan 
Belgium—ragged gray dress, purple net veil 
over head and shoulders. | 
Liberty—long white dress, torch, Liberty 

headdress. 

Victory Dancers—white dresses, knee length, 
searf flags of France, England, Italy, Japan, 


Belgium and United States respectively. 
Minuet (4 or couples)-—Colonial cos- 


times. 


more 


CHARACTERS IN INTERLUDES 


Jim Crow (2 or more couples)—Colonial cos- 
tumes. 
Mimetic Drill—athletic shirt and trunks. 





Folk Dancers—Japan 


PROLOGUE BY SPIRIT OF PATRIOTISM 
People of ——, ye who come to see 
Enacted here some hours of Pageantry, 
Lend us your patience for each simple 

truth 
And see portrayed for you the nation’s 

growth. 
Spirit of Patriotism, I— Behold 
How at my word Time’s curtain is up- 
rolled. 
And all the ‘om years live unvanquished 
As are the laurels of the mighty dead. 
I am the Spirit of the Hearth and 

Home! 

For me are flags unfurled and bugles 
blown, 

For me have countless thousands fought 
and died, 

For me the name of “Liberty” is cried! 

I am the leader where the battle 
swings, 

I bring the memory of all high things. 

And so to-day I come to bid you look 

At scenes deep-written in the Nation’s 
book. 

Varied the scenes that we shall here 
devise 

On which the beads of History are 
strung. 

Remember that our players all 
young, 

All critic-knowledge, then, behind you 
leave, 

And in the spirit of the day receive 


are 





| What - would give, and let there come | 
| toy 
| The ie of Youth with purpose high | 
| and true. 
| (From “Pageant of Youthful Patriots,” 
in “Patriotic Plays and Pageants for | 
Young People,” by Con- 
stance D’Arcy Mackay, 
Copyright, 1912, by 
Henry Holt and Com- 
pany.) 
PROLOGUE TO EPISODE I 


First Redmen brave 
dancing in _ forest 
| green 


| Then Colonies Thirteen 
enter the scene. 

First each one goes her 
lone way with delight 
But at the call of Free- 

dom all unite. 

Grim Mars now stalks 
throughout the land, 

A Nation rises on the 
Western strand— 

The Stars and Stripes 
are born. 
EPISODE I 

1. Indian dance. 

2. Colonies enter one by 
one dressed alternately 
in blue and gray. 
Dance waltz combina- 
tion (music—“Till We 
Meet Again’’). : 

Waltz Combination 
Step 1—Point right 
foot right—repeat. 


Step left foot left. 


left. 
Repeat—left—right—left. 
Step right foot right—close 
left foot to right. 
Step right foot right and 
swing left across. 
Balance forward on left. 
Balance back on right. 
Repeat—left—right—left. 
Step 3—Jete right—jete left. 
With right foot step right, 
close left foot and step right. 
Repeat—left—right—left. 
Step 4—Point right foot right and 
bend forward. 
Point right foot behind left 
and bend back. 
Repeat—left—right—left. 
Step 5—Repeat Step 1. 
The above dance is done in line for- 
mation. 
. As the Colonies dance, a ‘figure 
dressed in white enters. Then one 
bugle note is sounded and Mars stalks 


Step 2— 


Step right foot behind left. | 
Step right foot in front of | 


| 





across the stage. At the same time 





| 
5. 
| 
| 





the music ceases and 
dancers march into cir- 
cle formation around the 
figure in white. 

The waltz music con- 
tinues and Colonies re- 
peat ‘Waltz combina- 
tion” in this formation. 
When the dance is com- 
pleted they close up 
about the figure; when 
they open, forming a 
large semicircle, the 
figure emerges as Co- 
lumbia, in cap and with 
flag draped across shoul- 
der. 


or 


ae 


EpIsopE II 
4. Thirteen Colonies enter from rear 


and form three small circles, one 
circle of four each at each side of 
stage, forward, and one of five at 





Columbia 


center rear. They 
dance a series of three 
waltz steps (music— 
“Smiles’’). 
Waltz Series 
Step 1—4 waltz steps 
moving to the 
right,  start- 
ing left foot. 


(a) 

4 waltz steps 

moving to the 

left. (b) 
2—Balance for- 


Step 
ward on left 


foot. 

Balance back 
on right. 
Repeat three 
times. 

Step 3—Step right, 
close left—4 
times. 

Step left, 
close right—4 
times. 


During Step 3 other 
States enter and take 
places in three circles. 
The number in each cir- 
cle should be same when 


final number is on the floor. 
Repeat—After (a) half of those in 


center circle join , one side 
circle, others join other side 
circle and _ they 
Steps 1—2—3. 


continue 


Repeat—At beginning of Step 2 two 


circles 
large 
Steps 2—3. 


combine into one 
circle and continue 


Bugle note sounds—Blues and Grays 
line up on either side of stage, in two 
ranks facing each other, as Mars 
stalks across the stage. 

Combat (music—“Marching Through 


Georgia.’’) 


Combat 


Step 1—Marching forward—8 counts. 


Step 


. Marking time 


in place—8 


counts. 
2—Strike right wrists against 
those of opposite—wrists 


high above head—count 1. 
Bring right arm to side— 
count 2. 
Repeat—left—right—left. 


Step 8—Clap right hand with op- 


posite’s right hand high 








6. Song — “Hail Colum- 
bia.” 
INTERLUDE I 
Minuet. 


PROLOGUE TO EpisopE II 


The years roll by and States join one 
by one, 

Great men are born here and great 
deeds are done. 

— does Freedom sound her bugle 
call, 

sie os now must either stand or 
all 

Again Mars stalks across the verdant 
fields; 

The Union is 
yields. 
The Stars and Stripes float on. 


preserved—the rebel 








Indian Dance 


above head and bring arm 
to side—count 1. 

Repeat — left—right—le f t 
—right—left—right—left. 


Step 4—Join right hand with op- 


posite’s right hand in _posi- 
tion for hand wrestle. 

Grays push forward—count 
Blues push forward—count 


Grays push forward—count 
3. 





Blues push forward—count 
4 
Grays push forward—count 
5. 
Blues push forward—count 


Grays force Blues to one 

knee—count 7—8. 

Repeat, but reverse. 

On count 1, Blues start for- 

ward and continue wrestle; 

on counts 7-8, Grays are 

forced to one knee. 

At a chord, Grays entreat 

Blues with outstretched 

arms. 

Music continues and Blues 

and Grays march backward 

as Columbia marches for- 

ward taking place at front 

and joining hands of first 

Blue and Gray on each side. 
4. Song—“Rally ’Round the Flag.” 

INTERLUDE II 


Jim Crow Dance (music from ‘“May- 
time”). 

Step 1—Couples enter with inside 
hands joined with following 
step 
Start right foot—step for- 
ward _— right—left—right— 
point left. 

Start left foot—step left— 








Folk Dancer—Italy 


right—left—point right—8 
times in all. 
If couples have reached 
places step may be taken to 
the sides instead of for- 
ward. 
Chorus—Jete right—jete left—re- 
peat. 
Join right hand with part- 
ner—starting right foot take 
step, close step, 3 times re- 
turning to original place. 
Finish with inside hands 
joined. 
Slide right foot and close 
left—repeat. 
Point right foot to right— 
repeat. 
Repeat slide—slide—point— 
point to left. 
Step 2—Face partner and join right 
hands with partner. 
Repeat Step 1 four times, 
turning partner in circle and 
finishing in own place. 
Join left hands and repeat. 
Chorus—Repeat. 
Step 3—Couples 1 and 2 form a set of 
4 facing each other. 
Man in couple 1 joins right 
hand with lady in couple 2. 
Lady in couple 1 with man 
in couple 2. 
Repeat Step 1 four times— 
join left hands and repeat 
4 times. 
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Exercises for October Holidays 


Chorus—Repeat. 
Exit with Step 1. 


PROLOGUE TO EPISODE III 

Peace and Prosperity now cross the 
land, 

The years flit by, the States from 
strand to strand 

In unity now dwell—when lo!—a hand 

Feeble and frail—Cuba—beckons in 
Freedom’s name. 

Columbia heeds—our boys march on to 
fame— 

The Stars and Stripes protect the weak. 


Episop& III 

Columbia is seated at front of stage to 
the right. 

1. Enter Peace and Prosperity—they 
perform couple dance. (“Playful- 
ness.” Chalif — music L’Esprit 

Francais.) During last step of cou- 
ple dance States enter with polka 
step. At the end they form circle and 
perform one or two steps of couple 
dance in circle formation about cou- 

le. 

2, eer Cuba—pantomime dance, en- 
treating aid of Columbia. (Music— 
“Oh Dry Those Tears”’—Del Reigo.) 

. Bugle note sounds—Mars enters fol- 
lowed by soldiers and sailors. 

Fancy marching—Fours wheel left. 

Fours wheel right. Fours wheels al- 

ternately left and right—etc. (Music 

—“‘Lights Out March”—E. E. Mc- 

Coy.) ; 

4. Exit soldiers and sailors. 
Cuba dances with joy. 
Caprice”—Chalif.) 
Columbia takes her under her wing. 

5. Song—“Columbia the Gem of the 
Ocean” (soldiers and sailors in back- 
ground). 


eo 


(“Waltz 


INTERLUDE III 


Mimetic Drill—to illustrate the devel- 
opment in athletics during this time. 
The following mimetic exercises are 
suggested to be done to music of “Pa- 
triotic Medley”: broad jump; batting; 
basket-ball throw; shot put; golf drive. 


PROLOGUE TO EPISODE IV 


Again years pass more plenteous than 
before, 

A thing unknown’s simplicity of yore. 

War’s a mere fading blot on History’s 
page— 

Arbitration—our hope in times more 
sage— 

When lo!—across the ocean broad there 


comes 

The shrill of fifes and, too, the roll of 
drums. 

Mars sounds his mighty bugle, blast on 
blast, 

= all Europe’s at war—and then at 
ast 

Columbia sends her boys across the sea 

To join the struggle for Democracy. 

The Stars and Stripes among the Al- 
lied Flags 

Now takes its place where fiercest 
battles wage— 

Until against most fearful odds we’ve 
proved 

That still the Right is mightier than 
the Sword. 

Then float on, Starry Flag, from sea 
to sea, : 
Columbia’s helped to make the whole 

world free. 
EPISODE IV 

1. Folk Dances of the Allies. 

a—France (“Tourdion’”—Chalif). 

b—England (“Rufty Tufty’—Cecil 
Sharp). 

c—lItaly (“Tarantella”). 

d—Russia (“Ukrainsky”—Chalif). 

e—Japan (Japanese Dance). 

As each group finishes dance the 

dancers group themselves in a large 

semicircle at the rear. 

Enter Belgium, weeping—she ap- 

peals to Allies in turn. (Music—“Oh 

Dry Those Tears”). 

3. Bugle sounds—to its own national 
air (a few notes) each group rallies 
about Belgium. 

4, All join hands and unite in “Sellen- 
ger’s Round”—Cecil Sharp. 

5. As they dance, Liberty takes place in 
background. 


fo 





Boys carrying flags of France, Eng- 

land, Belgium, Italy, Japan take 

places at either side of Liberty. 
6. Bugle note sounds—dancers disperse 
and alternate lines of soldiers and 
sailors enter. (Dance—‘Over There” 
—Chalif.) After dance they stand in 
close formation at both sides of stage. 
Victory Dancers enter. (Victory 
Dance—music—“Marche Militaire’— 
Schubert.) Dancers enter in dou- 
ble line with march steps; finish fac- 
ing opposite. (Introduction.) 
Step —— hop right—slide hop 

eft. 


= 


4 march steps forward. 
Repeat, taking march steps 
to turn in place. 

Repeat all, returning to own 
places. 

Step 2—Those in right-hand line 
face rear—Repeat Step 1, 
moving around in circle. 

Step 3—Same position as for Step 1. 
With right foot—slide—slide 
—slide—hop. 

4 march steps forward. 
With left foot—slide—slide 
—slide—hop. 
4 march steps, turning in 
place. 
Repeat Step 3 to original po- 
sition. 
Step 4—Same formation as for Step 
2—and repeat Step 3. 
Step 5—March to rear to music’ of 
the Introduction. 

8. As music continues, dancers retire— 
soldiers and sailors half-face toward 
center, down which Columbia marches 
followed by Liberty and Allied Flags. 





9. Song — “Star-Spangled Banner’— 
salute during chorus. 
(Curtain.) 


Columbus 
By Elva J. Smith 
(For eight children) 


C—Courage grand, I have a notion, 
It took to sail an unknown ocean 
Which most folk thought was full 
of danger— 
Of fires and fiends and monsters 
stranger. 


o—“Onward still,” was his command 
Though for weeks and weeks they’d 
seen no land, 
When of all God’s world there 
“seemed to be 
But sea and sky, and sky and sea. 


L—Learned folk sighed and said that he 
His native land no more would see; 
That over the edge of the sea he’d 


go, 
Or swallowed be by some monster 
below. 


U—Undaunted, on his way he kept, 
He scarcely ate, he scarcely slept, 
Each morn he scanned the sky line 

far, 
Each eve he watched his guiding 
star. 


M—Master mind with single aim— 
New paths to find, new worlds to 
gain, 
He held no doubt, he felt no fear, 
His vision brought the future near. 
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B—Believing God was leading on, 
His faith was sure when hope 
seemed gone, 
And great reward was his at last,— 
The voyage o’er, the dangers past. 


U—Unbelief was swept away. 
Before their eyes a new land lay. 
Folk such as they’d ne’er seen be- 


fore 
Came down to greet them on the 
shore. 
S—Success had his brave efforts 
crowned 
And people praised where they had 
frowned. 
That new land, rich in fruit and 
vine, 
Is our dear country—yours and 
mine. 
All—This thought to us our hero 
brings, 


When you are undertaking things 
Don’t give up for a jeer or laugh, 
Keep right on through both praise 


and chaff. 

Stick to your work—let nothing 
daunt, 

And you will get the thing you 
want. 


Dame Autumn’s Royal Gown 
By M. Louise Ford 


Dame Autumn was very busy, 

And a smile was on her face, 

As she bustled about in her breezy way 
With an air of charming grace. 


“T’ve been very patient, I’m sure,” 
She said with a little frown; 

“For many months I’ve waited long 
For my beautiful, brand-new gown. 


“The Spring, with her blossoms fair, 
And her delicate pale-green dress, 
Was slow in coming—and loth to go, 
She really had to confess. 


“But Summer was close behind, 

With her berries, and fruits 
flowers, 

And the dust that powdered everything, 

Till she summoned refreshing showers. 


and 


“But at last my turn has come,— 

I must hasten with all my might, 

For my task is the hardest of all; who 
else 

Can make the world look right?” 


Then she quickly called Jack Frost 
Who was always her partner true; 
He sleepily rose from his Summer’s 


nap, 
And hastened his work to do: 


He painted the faded leaves 
With gorgeous red and gold, 
And tinted the shrubs and bushes 
With his skilful pencil bold; 


He gathered the rosy tints 

From the petals of faded posies, 

And jokingly nipped the children 

And put in their cheeks the roses; 


At night he covered the grass 
With a mantle of snowy white 
That turned into sparkling jewels 
Under the sun’s bright light. 


Dame Autumn herself was busy 
Constructing a filmy veil, 

And when it was done she flung it far 
Over every hill and dale. 


Then clad in her royal gown 

With its tassels of silky corn, 

And pendants of cones and chestnut 
burrs 

That for many a year she’s worn, 


She looked from her stately mansion 

At the squashes and pumpkins bright, 

And the peaches and apples and pears 
and grapes 

That glowed in the warm sunlight; 


At the glorious robes of the maples 
That vied with the sunset hue, 

And the lacy veil of October 
Mysterious, hazy, blue,— 


And she breathed a sigh all joyful, 

With modest eyes cast down, 

“The Spring and the Summer were gay- 
ly bedecked, 

But royal indeed is my gown.” 
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The Bug-A-Boo-Boos 
By Lyle Wilson Holden 


This drill is adapted to any number 
of boys from six to sixteen. They 
should wear long white robes that en- 
tirely cover them. Over their heads 
draw a white pointed cloth slip with 
holes cut for eyes. The robes may be 
provided with long flowing sleeves, or 
they may have slits in them where 
sleeves would ordinarily be found. 
Their arms and hands may then be 
wound round and round with bandages 
which cover them from fingers to shoul- 
ders. By leaving out part 16 the whole 
drill may be performed with arms con- 
cealed under the robes and brought out 
only at the singing of the song. 

The stage, if possible, should be light- 
ed with a ghostly blue light. If no 
other means are at hand this may be 
produced by a number of small alcohol 
lamps. Some wild, weird selection with 
well accented time, like Lichner’s 
“Gipsy Dance,” should be played upon 
the piano. 


, 


THE DRILL 


(1) Enter single file from one side at 
the rear of the stage. Take one long 
step on the first count of each measure; 
then stop suddenly and make -hissing 
sound through parted lips and closed 
teeth as one does when commanding si- 
lence, “S-s-s-s-h.” Continue until all 
are on the stage. 

(2) Come forward toward the front 
in a long straight line, using the halt 
step. This is made by shoving the right 
foot forward on the first count, back on 
the second, forward on the third, and 
setting the foot solidly upon the floor on 
the fourth count. Proceed in the same 
way with the left foot. Continue until 
the front of the stage is reached. 

(3) When the front is reached half 
of the boys turn to the right and the 
other half to the left. March to the ex- 
treme right and left of the front of the 
stage, turn square corners, march up 
each side to the rear, turn square again, 
and march acress the rear until the 
front boys meet. For this part bend 
the body far back in marching and 
raise the knees very high with each 
step. 

(4) When the two boys in front come 
together, both lines suddenly face the 
other way and the boys who were in the 
rear now lead. March to side of the 
stage, then slightly to the front and 
again to the center as before. The boys 
who were in the rear now face each 
other when the line suddenly reverses 
as before. Continue this until the lines 
meet near the front of the stage. 

(5) Instead of reversing as before 
the two boys who are ahead turn to- 
gether and mr~ch toward the rear of 
the stage; the -chers follow in pairs. 

(6) When the boys ahead reach the 
rear all suddenly stop and face each 
other in two lines about four feet apart. 
The two boys in the rear at the ends of 
the lines face front between the lines 
and march down front using the fol- 
lowing step: on the first count with 
stiff knees step. with right foot, second 
coynt step with left foot in the same 
manner, third count duck downward 
with bended knees, fourth count rise 
again. Proceed in this manner until 
the front is reached. The other boys 
follow in the same way after them. 

(7) The pairs separate at the front 
and march in a semicircle to the rear. 
When the boys who are ahead are near- 
ly together in the rear, the last pair 
should be just turning to either side in 
front. At the proper moment all stop 
suddenly and face the center in a large 
circle. 

(8) March toward the center with 
stiff knees, stepping only on the first 
and third count of each measure and 
halting on the second and fourth. 
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(9) When all are so close together 
that they can go no farther and the 
circle is tightly closed, all stop quickly, 
stamping the right foot heavily upon 
the floor. All bend back as far as pos- 
sible; then bend forward again and all 
say, “A-a-a-h,” in an aspirant tone. 

(10) Turn suddenly and march out- 
ward from the center for two measures 
of music, then turn again suddenly and 
face the center. 

(11) All fall to their knees and bow 
head to the floor. Give a very doleful 
groan. 

(12) All rise. The circle opens at 
the front, and those forming the ends 
and sides walk backward until the lines 
are straight. All again fall to their 
knees, bow head to the floor, and groan. 

(18) Rise, turn completely around 
with rapid whirl to the right, and im- 
mediately again to the left. Take four 
steps with stiff knees toward the front 
and repeat the whirls to right and left; 
four more steps to the front and re- 
peat again. 

(14) Turn to the rear and march 
back, kicking one foot violently back- 
ward at every second step. 

(15) When the rear is reached the 
two halves quarter-wheel backward to- 
ward the front, with the two boys at 
the center of the line as pivots, until 
the two lines stand back to back, ex- 
tending from the rear towards the 
front of the stage. 

(16) The boys who are back to back 
hook their arms together at the el- 
bows. One line bends forward, thus 
throwing the feet of the boys in the 
other line into the air. The other line 
bends forward likewise and the feet of 
the opposite boys fly up. 

(17) March to the front in pairs, 
separate and go to the sides, then up 
sides and across back until the two lines 
meet. ln this part take one step and 
then bend far back, then another step 
and back again. Repeat until the lines 
meet. 

(18) All turn backs to the audience 
and march backward to the front of the 
stage. All suddenly jump facing front 
and cry, “Hist!” shooting the right 
arms quickly forward toward the 
audience. They sing “The Bug-a-Boo- 
Boos.” The curtain descends as the 
song is finished, or if there is no curtain 
they marched off the stage in the same 
manner as the entrance was made. 


THE SONG 


Boo! Boo! Boo! Boo! 
We are the Bug-a-Boo-Boos; 
Boo! Boo! Boo! Boo! 
Look out or we will get you! 
In the dark night, 
Quite out of sight, 
We steal up close to you,— 
We come and terrify you. 


Oh, at midnight how you shiver, 
When you think you’ve done wrong; 
In the bed-clothes how you quiver, 
For soon we come along; 
Then you wish, oh, so sincerely, 
You were never bad; 
All your sins rise up so clearly, 
You are very sad— 
Oh, so very sad. 


Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! 

Don’t you hear the wild winds 
blow? 
Dark! Dark! Dark! Dark! 

Are the places where we go. 
When all alone 
You hear a groan, 
The Bug-a-Boos are near,— 
Oh, yes, we are very near. 


Even moonbeams, ghostly gleaming, 
Make your bloed run so cold, 

With their ghastly white light beam- 
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Through windows dim and old; 
Then, ah, then you hear us creeping 
Close up to your breast, 
For the Bug-a-Boos are keeping 
You from any rest,— 
No, you cannot rest. 


Boo! Boo! Boo! Boo! 
We are the Bug*a-Boo-Boos; 
Boo! Boo! Boo! Boo! 


Look out or we will get you! 

In the dark night, 

Quite out of sight, 

We steal up close to you,— 
We come and terrify you. 

(NoTE: The music as written covers 
the first three stanzas of the song; be- 
ginning with the fourth stanza, repeat 
the music from the beginning of the 
third staff and so on through to the end 
again.) 


The Pilgrim Children’s 
Halloween 
By Helen M. Carlson 


A play for three main characters, 
with any number of boys acting as In- 
dians. The stage needs no setting aside 
from a table, two or three chairs, and 
three large kettles (or washtubs will 
serve the purpose). If possible a fire- 
place would add greatly to the effect. 

The three children are seated about 
the table, or fireplace, talking of the 
Indian massacres that have recently oc- 
curred in that vicinity, and are wonder- 
ing what has delayed their parents 
who went to town early that morning 
and have been long expected. 


Mildred (about four years old)—I 
wish mother and father would get back 
soon. They said they would be here be- 
fore sundown. (She sobs)—I am so 
afraid that the Indians may be prowl- 
ing around here. (Her older sister, 
Mary, comes over to her and com- 
forts her, stroking her hair.) 

Mary—Never mind, sister, something 
has delayed mother and father or they 
would have been home several hours 
ago. But they will soon come and then 
they will have that French doll with 
them that grandmother was to send 
from England. Lewis, go out and get 
some firewood. It will soon be dark, 
and then you will be afraid. 

Lewis (going to the window)—I 
wonder if any of those Indians who 
raided the towns are coming this way. 
The Lockwoods said that some of them 
had been seen prowling around the 
thick wood behind their house. I wish 
that mother and father would come. I 
am fearful of having them out so late. 


Mildred (crying loudly)—Oh, mother, 
I am afraid of the Indians. Why, oh, 
why don’t mother and father come? 
I’m getting so cold, Mary! 

Mary—Lewis, go right out and get 
the kindling for us or Mildred will 
catch cold. (She takes him to one side 
and whispers. Mildred hears the whis- 
pers and sobs more than ever.) 

Lewis—Never you fear, Mildred dear, 
I will protect you from the redmen. I 
am nearly a man, and can use my rifle 
almost as well as father can. I shall 
be right back. 

Mary—Come, Mildred, and help me 
get ready this squash that the Indian 
chief brought us this afternoon. We 
will fix up a good supper for father and 
mother. They will be chilled through 
and this warm pie will taste good to 
them. (They continue preparing the 
squash for pies. Lewis comes in, carry- 
ing an armful of wood, which he drops 
on the floor in his excitement. He runs 
to Mary and whispers in her ear.) 

Mildred (crying aloud)—Lewis, the 
Indians! 

Lewis—Mary, where is the rifle? I 
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will stand here at the door, and the 
first redskin who— 

Mary—Lewis, drop that gun! Quick, 
under the tubs, under the tubs! 

(The three children crawl under the 
tubs, or kettles, and are out of sight 
when the Indians make their appear- 
ance. A group of boys come into the 
room, in single Indian file, lifting each 
foot high, as they circle about the 
deserted table. The Indian chief has a 
bottle of “firewater,’”’ which he offers to 
the other Indians, making them drunk- 
er than before. One Indian stumbles 
over a doll which has been left lying on 
the floor. He grunts, “Huh, white 
man’s papoose.” They circle more and 
more rapidly and give an Indian war 
whoop. This war dance can be varied 
and made any desired length. The 
headgear for the Indian boys is easily 
made of feathers sewed to a strip of col- 
ored cloth. When the Indians have 
reached the height of their dance they 
see one of the tubs move. This is the 
tub under which Mildred has concealed 
herself and in her fright she tries to get 
closer to her brother and sister. When 
the Indians see the tub moving as if 
by itself they are frightened and rush 
pell-mell from the room, shouting. Af- 
ter the Indians have left, the children 
crawl from the stage, peering cautious- 
ly from under their covers.) 


Bats and Cats 
By An Eastern Teacher 

A Bat Contest— 

1. Bat most familiar to the Army 
(battle) 

2. Bat worn by a lady (batiste) 

3. Bat which pertains to the staple 
of life (batch) 

4. An ancient bat (battle axe) 

5. Bat whose home is an 
(Batavia) 

6. Bat who plays baseball (batter) 

7. The musical director’s bat (baton) 

8. Bat when ready for a fight (bat- 
tery) 

9. Bat which belongs to the south 
(Baton Rouge) 


island 


10. Bat applied to the eccentric 
(batty) 

11. Bat whose home is in the sea 
(bathometer) 

12. Bat familiar to the fighter (com- 
bat) 

13. JT. ..ilor’s bat (battleship) 

14. Ba. mnmanded by a major (bat- 
talion) 


The Catastrophe of the Black Cat— 


Black Cat had always lived in a hotel 
in the (1) Mountains, and considered 
himself a good friend of the (2). He 
relished his food greatly until one 
night it was highly seasoned with (3); 
this bit poor Black Cat’s tongue, and in 
an angry mood, he decided to leave his 
old home at once. 


He journeyed on through the dark 
night until he came to a noisy stream; 
the water fell in a (4). Somewhat 
timid and very tired, Black Cat hud- 
dled under a tree which stood near 
an old (5), and here he fell asleep dur- 
ing the peal of the chimes. 

When he opened his eyes next morn- 
ing, what should he spy but his cousin, 
pretty yellow (6). He thought he 
could (7) her a bit, so he asked, “Dear 
cousin, pray what are all these sounds 
which I hear?” 

“Why, do you not recognize your own 
relatives, Black Cat, as they cry out to 
you?” The (8) speak from the grassy 
hillsides, the (9) splash a “Good Morn- 
ing” from the deep dark pool, and the 
(10) gives his call from the tree tops.” 

“Yes, I see and hear now, but tell me, 
where may I find my breakfast?” 
queried Black Cat. 

“JT will be glad to show you where the 
(11) grows,” answered the cousin. 

“Thank you,” said Black Cat in re- 
turn. 

Now Black Cat walked so swiftly and 
his cousin crawled so slowly that the 
cousin soon decided she would not try 
to (12) up with him. Finally Black 
Cat found himself in a swamp sur- 





For Halloween and “Harvest Home” 


rounded by (13). He cried in vain for 
help, but the only answer which reached 
his ears was the cry of a (14). Black 
Cat recognized the cry and crouched 
down just in time to avoid a huge (15). 
When Black Cat felt himself safe he 
sneaked his way back home. 

As a result of his adventure, Black 
Cat suffered greatiy with (16) and be- 
cause he is now a (17) Black Cat, real- 
ly an invalid, he is quite contented in 
his own home. 

Answers: (1) Catskill, (2) caterer, 
(3) catsup, (4) cataract, (5) cathedral, 
(6) caterpillar, (7) catechise, (8) cat- 
tle, (9) catfish, (10) catbird, (11) cat- 
nip, (12) catch, (13) catkins (cattails), 
(14) catamount, (15) wild cat, (16) 
catarrh, (17) delicate. 


Festival of the Seeds 


By Louise M. Haynes 
(A Masque for Little Children) 


CHARACTERS . 

Queen of the Harvest—A girl dressed 
in autumn colors. 

Spirit of the Bird—A little boy, 
dressed either in colored crepe paper or 
cambric. Pieces of covered cardboard 
in the shape of wings are attached to 
his arms on the under side. 

Spirit of the Wind—An older boy, 
wearing blue and white paper or cam- 
bric streamers, which float from him as 
he moves. 

Spirit of the Squirrel—A littk boy 
dressed in gray cambric, with a wire 
passing around his body, out of sight, 
to support the wire tail, which is 
bound with frayed cambric or paper, 
and stands upright. The child 
crouches, as though sitting on his 
haunches, and holds his paws up, with 
a nut in them most of the time. 

Spirit of the Brown Seed—A little 
girl dressed in a full brown dress, 
drawn together at the bottom, with 
white gauze at the neck and standing 
up around the head to represent thistle- 
down. 

Spirit of the Nut—A little boy 
dressed in brown, wearing a round 
nut-shaped cap on his head. 

Spirit of the Berry—A little girl, 
wearing a green dress, with blue, round, 
berry-like cap set well down on her 
head. 

Spirits of the Corn, the Pumpkin, 
the Grapes, the Rosy Apple—All repre- 
sented by little children, wearing appro- 
priate decorations. 

Scene—Cornstalks, pumpkins, or 
any other harvest decorations. A 
brown cambric-cover over part of the 
stage floor to represent the brown 
earth. (If given outdoors the brown 
covering will be necessary over part of 
the stage space, as the Spirits of the 
Seed, Berry and Nut have to be 
buried under it.) 

Queen of the Harvest sits on throne 
in center, rear. Other figures grouped 
on the floor around her. 

On front of stage, Brown Seed and 
Wind dance together. The white gauzy 
searfs of Brown Seed float above her 
head, as she hops and skips airily 
around, chased by the Wind. After a 
minute of dancing, Brown Seed steps 
toward the Queen and kneels on the 
floor with one knee, saying— 


Once I was a pretty flower in a grassy 


bed, 

And I felt the sun’s caresses gentle, on 
my head; 

Raindrops came, and sips of water 
brought to me, 

As I lived there in the meadow, happily. 

Soon my pretty petals withered on the 
stem, 

For a tiny seed was forming under 
them; 

Now I fly arourid, about, here and there, 

Happy as a seed can be, free from care; 

Blown by every passing breeze, way up 
in the sky, 

Sailing like a little bird, oh, so very 
high. She waves her arms above 
her head and hops as high as she 
can.) 
















P) 






Wind advances toward Queen, and 
as he draws near Brown Seed, she flut- 
ters to one side away from him, as 
though blown, and sits on the floor 
(left). 

Wind sings to the tune of “Yankee 
Doodle,” brandishing his arms to make 
his streamers flutter— 

I chase the seeds away ’way up, 

Among the trees so high, 

They are so light and fluffy, 

That they fly ’round the sky. 
Soon they’ll light upon the ground, 
Then I’ll cover them up snug, 

In a soft spot that I’ve found,— 

With Mother Nature’s earth rug. 


He goes to Brown Seed, who is lying 
on the floor, and draws the brown 
cambric cover over her, patting it 
down. 

Berry advances, saying— 

I also was a flower once, 
It was some time ago,— 
But everybody likes me best 
When to a berry I grow. 
Bird steps beside Berry, and says— 
We little birds are fond of berries 
And eat them with delight; 
We often drop them from our bills 
In taking hurried flight, 
And then upon good Mother Earth 
The little berry’ll lie 
Until its seedlets, taking root, 
Send tiny shoots up high. 

Bird follows Berry to left of stage, 
near the spot where Seed lies covered 
over. Berry sits, and Bird pretends to 
peck at her berry head. After a min- 
ute she drops ina heap on the floor, 
and Wind, advancing, pulls cover over 
her. 

Nut then appears, carrying two 
stones, which he places on the ground, 
and pounds one with the other; crack- 
ing nuts, he says— 

I grew on a big nut tree, 
From a tiny flower wee; 
Into a nut I grew, 

I am so glad, aren’t you! 

He cracks another nut and eats it; 
then Squirrel hops after him, chasing 
him around the stage. 

Squirrel has imitation large nut in 
his front paws; he does a_ hopping, 
frolicking dance around after his tail, 
leaping first one way, then the other. 
After his dance, he says— 

I like a meaty nut 

And I bury many, but— 

I sometimes forget just where, 
And a nut tree grows up there. 

He hops over to the Nut, who lies 
down near the place where Brown Seed 
is covered, Squirrel draws brown cover 
over him with front paws as though 
scraping the earth, and buries Nut. 

The Spirits of the Grape, Corn, Pump- 
kin, and Rosy Apple all step forward 
and dance in a circle, singing to the 
tune of “Scotland’s Burning’— 

We were planted in the garden, 

Once were flowers too; 

Sometimes we are planted by you, 

And you and you. 

They point to the Spirits of Bird, 
Squirrel and Wind. They go to right 
of stage and sit while Queen of the 
Harvest advances and beckons Bird, 
Squirrel and Wind to her. They stand 
around her as she says— 

My little workers I give you 
My hearty thanks, so very true, 
For helping me in harvesting, 


In planting seeds to grow next 
spring; 

For all those little seeds will sprout 

When Springtime sunbeams _ shine 
about; 


So now farewell, our seeds asleep, 
We'll over them a good watch keep. 
(Curtain) 














Songs 


Two Motion Songs 

By Alice J. Cleator 
NUTS ARE FALLING DOWN 
Tune—“Yankee Doodle.’’) 


I 


October nuts are falling down, (1) 
A jolly sound they’re making. 

The winds are out in woods so brown, 
To give the trees a shaking. (2) 


(Motion Song. 


Chorus— 
Dropping in the woods so brown, (3) 
Two’s and three’s and bunches. 
See, the nuts are falling down, 
For squirrels’ winter lunches. 


II 
Oh see them scamper back and forth, 


(4 
’T would almost make one dizzy; (5) 
East and west and south and north— 
They’re keeping “awful busy.” 


III 


The squirrels, ere come drifts so white, 


(6) 

Pack down their winter’s hamper, (7) 
Then to their oak-tree nest so tight 

For happy dreams they scamper. (8) 


MOTIONS 

1—Quick up-and-down motion, 
right arm to represent nuts falling. 

2—Shaking motion, both hanas. 

3—Same as l. 

4—Motion back and forth. 
Hand to head as if dizzy. 

6—Hands out. . 

7—-Downward motion. 

8—-Close eyes, head leaning on right 
hand. 


PUMPKINS IN THE CORNFIELD 


Tune—“Pig in 





e 
» 





(Hallow Eve Motion Song. 


the Parlor.”) 
s 


: I 
There’s pumpkins in the cornfield, (1) 
Big pumpkins in the cornfield, (2) 
There’s pumpkins in the cornfield 
That wait for Hallow Eve. 


Chorus— 

They wait for Hallow Eve. 

They’re laughing in their sleeve. (3) 

There’s pumpkins in the cornfield, (4) 
That wait for Hallow Eve. 


Il 
There’s apples in the orchard, (5) 
Red apples in the orchard, 
There’s apples in the orchard 
That wait for Hallow Eve. 


III 
There’s brooms, black cats and witches, 
There’s brooms, black cats and witches, 
They’ll fly o’er fields and ditches, (6) 
On jolly Hallow Eve. 
MOTIONS 
1—Make circle with both arms. 
2—Make larger circle. 





3—Left arm partly conceal face, 
laughing. 
4—-Same as 1. 





5—Both fists rounded to represent 
apples. 
6—Upward, sweeping motion. 


October Twelfth 


A man from Italy 
Sailed the wave, 
And this man was 
Oh, very brave! 


With vessels small, 
And only three, 

He sailed the trackless, 
Unknown sea. 


To America 
This brave man came; 
Christopher Columbus 
Was his name. 


And so we honor 
Him to-day, 

And keep his memory 
Bright alway. 

Margaret Noble. 
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and Recitations for Autumn Days 


The Pumpkin 


I’m a pumpkin! Just a gourd 
That was grown upon a vine. 
Touch my rind so smooth and tough. 
See my stem, how long and rough. 

Feel the little stickers fine. 


I’m a pumpkin! Halloween 

I’ll a jack-o’-lantern be; 
With my shell fixed like a face, 
And a candle set in place, 

You'll have lots of fun with me! 


I’m a pumpkin! Mrs. Cow 
Likes to eat me—she is wise. 
You like me another way, 
For upon Thanksgiving Day 
Grandma makes me into pies! 
Susie M. Best. 


Bushy Tail in October 


Said Bushy Tail to Jacky Frost, 
“Please come around to-night, 

And open split the prickly burrs 
That hold the chestnuts tight.” 


Then Bushy cried to Mr. Wind, 
“To-morrow morn please blow, 

And make the burrs that Jack will split 
Fall to the ground below.” 


So Jacky tapped upon the burrs 
With all his might and main; 
And Mr. Wind then shook the trees 

Till chestnuts fell like rain. 


Glad Bushy Tail worked all day long, 
As‘ busy as a bee; 
And chestnuts for his winter food 
Stored in a hollow tree. 
Lilias Cole. 


Fall 


By Eleancr Myers Jewett 


A rollicking, raggedy fellow is Fall, 
In his thin, tattered mantle of leaves, 
A prodigal, too, for he squanders his all 
From mornings to cool, starry eves. 


He lavishly scatters his scarlet and gold 
Till the hills are ablaze in the sun, 
And laughs at the wind, though his 

garments are old, 
And worn places show, one by one. 


He gathers the wheat into stacks in the 
field, 
Till soft purple shadows creep there, 
But when he has garnered the full 
harvest’s yield 
His breast will be ugly and bare. 


And millions of little brown seedlings 
he blows, 
As he tramps over meadow and hill, 
And laughs as he watches them float, 
though he knows 
Their pods are left empty and still. 


A royally bountiful fellow is Fall,— 
In raggedy purple he’s clad,— 
With a laugh and a shout he will squan- 
der his all 
Till he’s given the last that he had! 


Goldenrod 


In olden days the sunlight stept down to 
the earth below, 

Across the fields and hedges crept all 
noiselessly and slow: 

And where it passed the shadows fled 
swift speeding far away, 

As from the gateway overhead came 
down the light of day. ‘ 


But as along a lane it passed, it weary 
was and slept, 

And slumber’s fetters held it fast while 
night her vigil kept, 

And when the morning’s couriers came 
in velvet buskins shod, 

Where last was seen the  sunlight’s 
flame were shafts of goldenrod. 


Harvest Time 


Summer is gone, Autumn is here, 
This is the harvest for all the year. 
Corn in the crib, oats in the bin, 
Wheat is all threshed, barley drawn 
in. 





Selected. 





A Lesson For Mr. Red Head 
By Clara Raush 


A-rat-a-tat-tat, again you go, 

On that tin roof; why, don’t you know, 

Though you try and try, you can’t 
break it in? 

Your bill, Mr. Red Head, was not made 
for tin. 

You’ve made so much noise for nothing, 
you see; 

You’d better fly off to that old maple 
tree, 

Where a breakfast you'll find of 
bugs fat and sweet, 

They are better than tin for Red Heads 
to eat. 


Golden Keys 


A bunch of golden keys is mine 
To make each day with gladness shine. 


“Good morning!” that’s the golden key 
That unlocks every door for me. 


When evening comes, “Good night!” I 
say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 


When at the table “If ‘you. please” 
I take from off my bunch of keys. 


When friends give anything to me, 
I’ll use the little “Thank you” key. 


“Excuse me,” “Beg your pardon,” too, 
When by mistake some harm I do. 


Or if unkindly harm I’ve given, 
With “Forgive me” key I’ll be forgiven. 


On a golden ring these keys I’ll bind, 
This is its motto: “Be ye kind.” 


I’ll often use each golden key, 
And so a happy child I’ll be. 


The Bat 


What is this hanging upside down 
Within the hollow tree? 

It looks just like a mouse with wings, 
As funny as can be; 

Ch, now it yawns and gives a squeak, 
Do tell me what is that? 

“Why, don’t you know? That creature 

is 

Our queer friend, Mr. Bat.” 
Virginia Baker. 


On the Street 


Little boys should raise their caps 
To people on the street, 
And little girls politely bow 
Whene’er their friends they meet. 
Fannie Montgomery. 


The Goldenrod 
By Alice J. Cleator 


(This may be used as a recitation or as an exercise 
for six litle girls, carrying goldenrod. ) 


The purple gentian brightly shines by 
every wayside place, 

The clematis in fragrant lanes is fair 
as bridal lace; 

But there’s no path too rough or steep 
for goldenrod to dare, 

The goldenrod, the goldenrod, with 
sunshine on her hair. 


The cardinal flower is scarlet-red as 
flush of sunset hour, 

The sunflower makes a gorgeous show, 
when August sunbeams shower; 

But no October day’s so dark, and 
there’s no onward mile 

Without the brightness and the cheer 
of goldenrod’s dear smile. 


The white silk of the milkweed pods is 
soft as rabbit fur, 

Chrysanthemums aye brave and staunch 
when white storms are astir; 

But oh, the favorite of all in Autumn’s 
shadow-land 

Is goldenrod, dear goldenrod, with 
little lamp in hand. 


The willow wands that edge the ponds 
in sunlight glow and shine, 

Asters in red and purpie stand in 
quiet stately line; 

But the bright flower of sun and 
shower—the one we least could 
spare— 

Is goldenrod, dear goldenrod, with 
sunshine on her hair. 


The daisy blossoms till the skies are 
gray as pasture boulders, 

The sumac’s fire is brighter than the 
cap on red-wing’s shoulders; 

But goldenrod goes gypsying where- 
ever winds are free, 

It always has a smile and nod to spare 
to you and me. 


The dahlia stands complacently beside 
the garden gate, 

And pansies, safely sheltered, never 
tempt the winds of fate; 

But there’s no path too rough or steep 
for goldenrod to dare— 

The goldenrod, the goldenrod, with 
sunshine on her hair. 


If 


If little fish can learn to swim, 
And little birds to fly, 
And little bees to honey make, 
It seems to me that I os 
Must be, oh, very dull indeed, 
If I can’t learn my book to read. 
Virginia Baker. 

















of its kind. It contains: 


| out. 


Recitations for Primary Grades. 
Recitations for Older Pupils. 


Acrostics. 








PIECES AND PLAYS 
| BY GRACE B. FAXON 


END for this book and supply yourself with material for the 
important schoolroom holidays in October. 


Little Plays and Pieces for Autumn Festivals. 

| Dramatization of “Hiawatha’s Childhood. ’’ 

Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, and Music for Columbus Day. 
| Nearly 100 Pages of Halloween Material. 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY 


BY GRACE B. FAXON 


HE most helpful book of Thanksgiving material ever put 
| You will find 192 pages filled to the brim with selec- 
| tions of all kinds for all grades. Included are: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
PRICE OF EACH 35 CENTS 





FOR OCTOBER DAYS 


The only book» 


Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Dialogues, Plays, and Music. 
Stories. 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


er 
nr 


We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. It 
this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all wh 


and therefore desirable poems. 


Mother’s Fool 


“Tis plain to see,” said a farmer’s wife, 

“These boys will make their mark in 
life; 

They were never made to handle a hoe, 

And at once to a college ought to go; 

There’s Fred, he’s little better than a 
fool 

But John and Henry must go to school.” 


“Well, really, wife,’ quoth Farmer 
Brown, 

As he set his mug of cider down, 

“Fred does more work in a day for me 

Than both his brothers do in three. 

Book larnin’ will never plant one’s corn, 

Nor hoe potatoes, sure’s you’re born; 

Nor mend a rod of broken fence— 

For my part, give me common sense.” 


But his wife was bound the roost to 
rule, 

And John and Henry were sent to 
school, 

While Fred, of course, was left behind, 

Because his mother said he had no 
mind. 


Five years at school the students spent; 

Then into business each one went. 

John learned to play the flute and fiddle, 

And parted his hair, of course, in the 
middle; 

While his brother looked rather higher 
than he, 

And hung out a sign, “H. Brown, 
M. D.” 


Meanwhile, at home, their brother Fred 

Had taken a notion into his head; 

But he quietly trimmed his apple trees, 

And weeded onions and planted peas, 

While somehow or other, by hook or 
crook, 

He managed to read full many a book; 

Until at last his father said 


He was getting “book larnin’” 


into his 
head; 

“But for all that,” added Farmer 
Brown, 

“He’s the smartest boy there is in 
town.” 


The war broke out, and Captain Fred 

A hundred men to battle led, 

And when the rebel flag came down, 

Went marching home as_ General 
Brown. 

But he went to work on the farm again, 

And planted corn and sowed his grain; 

He shingled the barn and mended ‘the 
fence, 

Till people declared he had common 
sense, 


Now common sense was very rare, 
And the State House needed a portion 
there; 
So the 

town— 
The people called him Governor Brown; 
And the brothers who went to the city 
school 
Came home to live with “mother’s fool.” 


“family dunce” moved into 


Kentucky Philosophy 


You Wi’yam, cum ’ere, suh, dis instunce. 
Ww’ dat you got under dat box? 

I do’ want no foolin’—-you hear me? 
Wut you say? Ain’t nu’h’n but 
rocks? 

*PeahS ter me you’s owdashus p’ticler. 
S’posin’ dey’s uv a new kine. 

I'll des take a look at dem rocks. Hi yi! 
der you think dat I’s bline? 


I calls dat a plain water-million, you 
scamp, en I knows whah it growed; 
It come fum de Jimmerson cawn fiel’, 

dah on ter side er de road. 


‘ You stole it, you rascal—you stole it! 


I watched you fum down in de lot. 
En time I gets th’ough wid you, nigger, 
you won’t eb’n be a grease spot! 








It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 
o have the privilege of reading these desired 


Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, New York. 


I’ll fix you. Mirandy! Mirandy! go cut 
me a hick’ry—make ’ase! 

En cut me de toughes’ en keenes’ you 
e’n fine anywhah on de place. 

I’ll larn you, Mr. Wi’yam Joe Vetters, 
ter steal en ter lie, you young sinner, 

Disgracin’ yo’ ole Christian mammy, en 
makin’ her leave cookin’ dinner! 


Now ain’t you ashamed er yo’se’f sur? 
Tis. I’s ’shamed you’s my son! 

En de holy accorjan angel he’s ’shamed 
er wut you has done; 

En he’s tuk it down up yander in coal- 
black, blood-red letters— 

“One water-million stoled by Wi’yam 
Josephus Vetters.” 


En wut you s’posen Brer Bascom, yo’ 
teacher at Sunday school, 

’Ud say ef he knowed how you’s broke 
de good Lawd’s Gol’n Rule? 

Boy, whah’s de raisin’ I give you? 13 
you boun’ fuh ter be a black villiun? 
I’s s’prised dat a chile er yo’ mammy ’ud 

steal any man’s water-million. 


En I’s now gwiner cut it right open, en 
you shain’t have nary bite, 

Fuh a boy who'll steal water-millions— 
en dat in de day’s broad light— 

Ain’t—Lawdy! it’s green! Mirandy! 

Mi-ran-dy! come on wi’ dat switch! 

Well, stealin’ a g-r-e-e-n water-million! 
who ever yeered tell er des sich? 


Cain’t tell w’en dey’s ripe? W’y you 
thump ’um, en w’en dey go pank dey 
is green; 

But w’en dey go punk, now you mine 
me, dey’s ripe—en dat’s des wut I 
mean. 

En nex’ time you hook water-millions— 
you heered me, you ign’ant, you hunk, 

Ef you do’ want a lickin’ all over, be 
sho dat dey allers go “punk’’! 

Harrison Robertson. 


Never Trouble Trouble 


My good man is a clever man, which no 
one will gainsay; 

He lies awake to plot and plan ’gainst 
lions in the way, 

While I, without a thought of ill, sleep 
sound enough for three, 

For I never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles me. 


A holiday we never fix but he is sure 
*twill rain; ; 

And when the sky is clear at six he 
knows it won’t remain. * 

He is always prophesying ill to which I 
won’t agree, 

For I never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles me. 


The wheat will never show a top—but 
soon how green the field! 

We will not harvest half a crop—yet 
have a famous yield! 

It will not sell, it never will! but I will 
wait and see, 

For I never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles me. 


We have a good share of worldly gear, 
and fortune seems secure, 

Yet my good man is full of fear—mis- 
fortune’s coming sure! 

He points me out the almshouse hill, 
but cannot make me see, 

For I never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles me. 


He has a sort of second sight, and when 
the fit is strong, 

He sees beyond the good and right the 
evil and the wrong. 

Heaven’s cup of joy he’ll surely spill 
unless I with him be, 

For I never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles me. 

Fannie Windsor. 








Give Us Men 


God give us men; a time like this de- 
mands 


Strong minds, great hearts, true faith | 


and ready hands. 

Men whom the lust of office cannot kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not 
lie; 

Men who can stand before 
gogue, 

And brave his treacherous 
without winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog, 

In public duty and in private thinking; 


a dema- 


flatteries 


For while the rabble, with its thumb- 
worn creeds, 

Its large professions, and its little 
deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife—lo! Freedom 
weeps, 


Wrong rules the land, and waiting 


Justice sleeps. 
J. G. Holland. 


What is Good 


“What is the real good?” I asked in 
musing mood. 
Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 
Love, said the maiden; 
Beauty, said the page; 
Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home, said the sage; 
Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, the seer. 
Spake my heart full sadly; 
“The answer is not here.” 
Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 
“Each heart holds the secret: 
Kindness is the word.” 
John Boyle O'Reilly. 


The Penny Ye Mean to Gie 


There’s a funny tale of a stingy man, 
Who was none too good but might 
have been worse, 
Who went to his church on a Sunday 
night 
And carried along his well-filled 
purse. 


When the sexton came with the begging 
plate, 
The church was but dim with the can- 
dle’s light; 
The stingy man fumbled all thro’ his 


purse, 
And chose a coin by touch and not by 
sight. 
It’s an odd thing now that guineas 
should be 
So like unto pennies in shape and 
size. 


“T’ll gie a penny,” the stingy man said: 
“The poor must not gifts of pennies 
despise.” 


The penny fell down with a clatter and 
ring! 
And back in his seat leaned the stingy 
man, 
“The world is full of the poor,” he 
thought, 
“T can’t help them all—I give what 
I can.” 


Ha! ha! how the sexton smiled, to be 
sure, 
To see the gold guinea fall in the 
plate; 
Ha! ha! how the stingy man’s heart 
was wrung, 
a hee his blunder—but just too 
ate! 








“No matter,” he said; “in the Lord’s 
account 
That guinea of gold is set down to 
me— 
They lend to him who give to the poor; 
It will not so bad an investment be.” 
“Na, na, mon,” the chuckling sexton 
cried out, 
“The Lord is na 
thee well; 
He knew it was only by accident 


cheated—he kens 


That out o’ thy finger the guinea 
fell! 

“He keeps an account, na doubt, for the 
puir; 

But in that account he’ll set down to 
thee 


Na mair o’ that golden guinea, my mon, 
Than the one bare penny ye mean to 
gie!” 


There’s comfort, too, in the little tale— 
A serious side as well as a joke— 
A comfort for all the generous poor 
In the comical words the sexton 
spoke: 


A comfort to think that the good Lord 
knows 
How generous we really desire to be, 
And will give us credit in his account, 
For all the pennies we long “to gie.”’ 


To-day 


We shall do so much in the 
come, 

But what have we done to-day? 

We shall give out gold in princely sum, 

But what did we give to-day? 

We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 

We shall plant a hope in the place of 
fear, 

We shall speak with words of love and 
cheer, 

But what have we done to-day? 

We shall be so kind in the after while, 

But what have we been to-day? 

We shall bring to each lonely life a 
smile, 

But what have we brought to-day? 
We shall give to truth a grander birth, 
And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 
We shall feed the hungering souls of 

earth, 

But whom have we fed today? 

Nixon Waterman. 


years to 


The Bridge Builder 


An old man going a lone highway, 

Came at the evening cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

The sullen stream had no fear for him; 

But he turned when safe on the other 
side 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 


, 


‘*Old man,’’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength with 
building here; 

Your journey will end with the ending 
day, 

You never again will pass this way; 

Youv'e crossed the chasm deep and wide, 

Why build you this bridge at evening 
tide?’’ 


The builder lifted his old gray head— 

‘*Good friend, in the path I have come,”’ 
he said, 

‘*There followeth after me to-day, 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm that has been as naught to 


me, 

To = fair-haired youth may a pitfall 
e; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 

Good friend, I am building this bridge 

for him!’’ 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
808 Fine Arts Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





October Chat 


By Mrs. Nell R. Farmer 
The Beaten Path 


6¢y7 F a man has good corn, or wood, or 
boards, or pigs to sell, or can make 
better chairs or knives, crucibles, or 
church organs, than anybody else, you 
will find a broad, hard-beaten road to 
his house, though it be in the woods. 
And if a man knows the law, people 
will find it out, though he live in a pine 
shanty, and resort to him. And if a 
man can pipe or sing, so as to wrap the 
prisoned soul in an elysium; or can 
paint landscape, and convey into oils 
and ochers all the 
spring or autumn; or can liberate or in- 
toxicate all people who hear him with 
delicious songs and verses, ’tis certain 
that the secret cannot be kept; the first 
witness tells it to a second, and men go 
by fives and tens and fifties to his 
door.” 
The above paragraph is attributed to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. A shorter and 
more concise statement of the same 


thought is the following, also attributed | 


to Emerson: “If a man write a better 
book, preach a better sermon, or make 
a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, 
though he build his house in the woods, 
the world will make a beaten path to his 
door.” 

In the little town of Rochester, 
Minnesota, an old doctor and his two 
sons, also physicians, were ministering 
to the few thousand souls living there. 
Rochester was located in rather an ob- 
scure place, hard to reach, its train 
service none too good. Near by was a 
good-sized city which quite overshad- 
owed this little neighboring town. The 
two sons, wisely advised by their father, 
worked at their profession in Rochester 
and it was soon noticed that from con- 
stant study and close application to 
their work they were more successful at 
diagnosis of diseases than most phy- 
sicians, made fewer mistakes, and ef- 
fected some remarkable cures.  Peo- 
ple began coming to them from the 
near-by towns and countryside, then 
from the cities of the state. Soon their 
fame spread to other states and now 
their reputation is so far-reaching that 
the world has made “a beaten path” to 
their door. This is the story of Dr. Will 


and Dr. Charles Mayo of Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

In this time of unrest, agitation, and 
dissatisfaction, what better thing is 
there for us to do than to get back to 
the work in hand and concentrate our 
attention on that? Our job is teaching 
school. It may be a rural school with 
eight grades; a primary room or an 
eighth grade room; or it may be some 
special work in teaching. No matter 
where we are or what we are doing, 





enchantment of | 


| are we living up to our opportunities? 
| Are we teaching geography better than 
| the average teacher? Do we know the 
| best and most effective way to teach 














| reading? Are we doing anything a lit- 
tle better than anyone else? If we are 
not, why don’t we try to accomplish 
this thing? Many teachers say, 
“What’s the use, it is the same old 
grind.” This can be said of all work, 
but lift what you are doing out of 
mediocrity, and it becomes a thing in- 
spired with a spiritual interpretation. 


Exchange 


The pupils of Miss Emma Mattke, 
Route 1, Union, Illinois, would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades of 
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rural schools in Alaska and South 
America. 

The pupils of Miss Dora Guhrke, 
Route 1, Woodstock, Illinois, would like 
to correspond with pupils of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades of the rural 
schools of the Hawaiian Islands and 
Porto Rico. 

Miss Adeline Ledbetter and her pu- 
pils of Crawfordville, Georgia, wish to 
exchange letters with other teachers 
and pupils in Alaska and outlying is- 
lands, also from any state except 
Georgia. 

The pupils of Miss Stella Even, 
Route 1, Box 38, Woodstock, Illinois, 
would lik e to correspond with pupils in 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades of 
the rural schools of the Philippine Is- 
lands and Cuba. 

The eighth grade pupils of Miss Nellie 
Farnsworth, West Rockport, Maine, 
would like to correspond with pupils in 
the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands. 

Pupils in fifth and sixth grades in 
Alaska and other United States pos- 
sessions are asked to correspond with 
the pupils of Miss Bessie M. Parker, 
Antwerp, N. Y. 


Letters 
Plans for Halloween 


For a week previous to last Hallow- 
een we were busy decorating our room 
and preparing for the day. Over the 
front board we made a long narrow 
poster of orange crepe paper, upon 
which we pasted black cats, witches rid- 
ing brooms and stirring caldrons, elves, 
brownies, and owls in their character- 
istic poses. These were all cut from 
black tissue paper. On either side of 
the poster, and pasted over the board 
at the side of the room, were yellow 
pumpkin false faces of different sizes 
which the boys had taken great delight 
in making. Across the corner of the 
room were strung Halloween lanterns, 
which were made as follows:—Take a 
rectangular piece of buff drawing 
paper, 10 inches by 6 inches, and upon 
it draw and color a pumpkin face. Fold 
the paper once, lengthwise, and placing 
scissors at folded edge cut slits one-half 
inch apart, reaching to one-half inch 
from the top. Open and paste the ends 
together, forming a lantern. Paste a 
one-half inch strip to form a handle. © 

Cake Race, I—The boys who are to 
play the game stand in a row at the 
front of the room. Each one is given a 
cake tied to the end of a string about 
one yard long. At a given signal the 
end of the string is placed in the 
mouth, and the hands placed at back. 
The obj ect of the game is to see who can 
first reach his cake by chewing the 
string. 

Cake Race, II.—Tie four strings of 
the same length to one cake. Place a 
boy at the end of each'string, and the 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “Cat and Kittens” 


(See pages 27 and 77 of this issue.) 
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NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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one who first reaches the cake by chew- 
ing the string wins the game. 


Cake Race, 11].—Spread clean news- 
papers on the floor, and place a large 
flat sugar cake for each boy who is to 
play. Each player kneels before a cake 
with his arms folded behind him. At 
a given signal they are told to eat the 
cake and the one who is able to finish 
his first wins the game. 

Cracker Race—Four boys stand at 
the front of the room. Each one is 
given three soda crackers. At a given 
signal they begin eating them. The boy 
who finishes and can whistle first is the 
winner. 

Cracker Relay Race—Form two even 
sides, and give each child two soda 
crackers. At the signal the first child 
on each side begins eating. When these 
two have finished eating and can 
whistle, the next two begin, and so on 
down the line. The side which finishes 
first wins the game. 

Pinning Tail on the Black Cat—This 
is played blindfolded like the old-time 
Donkey Game, except that a large black 
cardboard cat is substituted. 


Nut Race, I.—Place four nuts at in- 
tervals of about three feet along each 
aisle. The object of the game is to pick 
them up on a knife, and carry them, one 
at a time, to the teacher’s desk. The 
child who finishes first wins the game. 


Nut Race, IJ.—A nut is placed on the 
floor for each participant. Each one 
must push his nut across the floor with 
his nose. The winner is the one who 
reaches the goal first. 

Pumpkin Game, I.—Draw a large 
yellow pumpkin face and cut a large 
opening for the mouth. Place it in 
such a position that the children can 
throw a small rubber ball through the 
opening. Each child is given three 
chances, and,each successful attempt 
counts five points. The one who has the 
highest score wins the game. 

Pumpkin Game, II.—Stretch across 
the room two strings of equal length, 
upon which have been placed two small 
tissue-paper pumpkins. Starting at 
one end, each boy must blow his pump- 
kin to the other end of the string and 
back. The one who accomplishes this 
first wins. 

Guessing Game, I.—Stretch a_ sheet 
across the front of the room, and place 
about twelve or fifteen children behind 
it with only their feet showing. Let the 
rest of the class guess who each child is 
by his feet. 

Guessing Game, IJ—Have a black cat 
false face with the nose removed. Let 
a child stand behind the sheet, nose only 
showing through hole. The object of 
the game is to identify the players by 
their noses. 

Peanut Scramble—Scatter about the 
yard a large bag of peanuts. At a 
signal the children are told to gather 
them, and the child who has picked up 
the most nuts at the end of two min- 
utes receives a prize — 

BessiIE V. HEARN, Maryland. 
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Starting a Playground Equipment Fund 


Four years ago our superintendent 
requested that all the schools in our lit- 
tle city have daily recess in the fore- 
noon and afternoon. The grounds sur- 
rounding our building are the most 
beautiful and spacious in town, but 
there was not a swing or any play ap- 


paratus whatever. Eight grades 
“turned loose’ and no playground 
equipment! The children did not enjoy 


their recess; and order, discipline and 
system suffered. As the school board 
had no money ‘to spare, we decided to 
raise a fund ourselves. 

We decided first upon a bake sale. 
The parents of all the children were 
asked to contribute. Several teachers 
of artistic bent made clever posters for 
store windows, and an advertisement 
was inserted in morning and evening 
papers. Some of the parents and 
teachers were put in charge of the sale, 
which was held in a store prominently 
situated. The “eats” went like the 
proverbial hot cakes, and we cleared 

Next we had a Halloween party 
(which could be duplicated by a party 
on any special day). The advantage of 
having it on such a day is that the 
decorations can be made very attractive 
at little expense. Our party was a won- 
derful success. Invitations were sent 
out which read: 


FOR PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


The teachers at Park invite you to 
an old-fashioned Halloween. The hour 
is eight on Tuesday night. The door is 
open. A pumpkin will receive your of- 
fering. Refreshments served. 


We spent a great deal of time, 
thought and energy in decorating our 
large hall, but little money. We used 
pumpkins everywhere (the sixth and 
seventh grades cut the pumpkin faces) 
and the children made _ bright-colored 
paper lanterns which were hung in the 
hall. Baskets and also vases set in 
pumpkins were filled with flowers. 
Crepe paper decorated with fierce 
witches, gaudy paper chains, and clever 
electric light shades made by the upper 
grades all helped in the effect. 

A teacher, who was an amateur 
palmist, told fortunes in a booth made 
by hanging curtains (on which yellow 
paper pumpkin faces were pinned), at 
one corner of the hall. The fortune 
teller was dressed as an old witch. She 
made $2.90 at ten cents a fortune. A 
sign was hung outside the booth and a 





“barker” called loudly: “Right this 
way! Past, present and future re- 
vealed for the small sum of ten cents!” 

We played games—Old Dan Tucker, 
Farmer in the Dell, Jolly is the Miller; 
had a Grand March (in costume); 
danced the Virginia Reel; guessed who 
the guests were and utilized our piano 
and phonograph. We served homemade 
doughnuts and coffee. A pumpkin, 


Japanese as to face, received “the offer- 
ing,” which amounted to $30.25. Some 
of the costumes worn at our party were 
extremely clever and original. 





The 





parents were very enthusiastic; nearly 
all the members of our Park Parent- 
Teacher’s Association were present. 
We now have a good start toward our 
goal, and how the children love their 
basket ball, swings, see-saws and acro- 
batic rings! It’s teaching them fair 
play, unselfishness and, best of all, 
making them happy. They come in 
from play with bright eyes, nimble 
bodies and active minds, ready to “work 
when they work and play when they 
play.”—HELEN GREGG GREEN, Ohio. 


Bright Touches for the Schoolroom 


I have always felt fully repaid for 
the time and effort expended in putting 
a few bright touches here and there in 
the schoolroom. At the beginning of 
the month the pupils always look for 
a new calendar design. Sometimes it 
is a simple gray or tan sheet of mount- 
ing board upon which is pasted a 
bright-colored cover design from “The 
Saturday Evening Post” or “The Coun- 
try Gentleman,” above the calendar 
done with black crayon, charcoal or 
paint. Frequently a blackboard calen- 
dar is decorated with a black and white 
sketch or a brightly colored picture 
suitable for the month. 

Almost all the educational magazines 
contain suggestions for border designs 
and these are very pretty when drawn 
with colored chalks and outlined with 
charcoal or soft black crayon. The 
children like to see a new border for 
each month and if the busy teacher 
cannot find time for so much drawing 


fe) WAS 


she should show some of the older girls 
how to make and transfer designs from 
stencil paper. 

It sometimes happens that a school- 
room has not enough blackboard space 
for the ordinary daily work and in that 
case not even a few square inches can 
be spared for drawings. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a _ very 
quickly made Indian border done in 
white chalk on sheets of black paper. 
Heavy black mounting board would be 
even more suitable. This may be tacked 
above the blackboard where it can eas- 
ily be changed each month. In this 
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particular case it was used as a_back- 
ground for an Indian sand _ table.— 
M. T. J., Minnesota. 


Lame and Strong Words 


My fourth-graders were politely sub- 
mitting to a drill on the correct use of 
saw, seen, went, gone, etc. Nobody was 
interested. Calling the auxiliary verbs 
“helpers” and “children” merely added 
confusion to boredom. In desperation I 
threw down the text and asked who 
could draw some crutches on the board. 
In a few moments we had a row of 
them something like the illustration. 

We had also a list of “lame” words, 
none of whom, under any circum- 
stances, can walk without a crutch; and 
another list of strong, sturdy words 
who never need crutches. 


LAME WORDS STRONG WORDS. 
seen saw 
gone went 
broken broke 
written write 
blown blew 
drawn drew 
done did 
etc. etc. 


The idea took. Within a week every 
normal child in the class knew the 
names of all the crutches and how to 
use them. 

I suggested that the children give 
each lame word a crutch and at their 
dictation wrote these sentences on the 
blackboard: 

Goldenrod is seen on the hill. 


| 


The boy was gone when we came. 

No windows were broken by our play. 

The letter will be written soon. 

The tree has been blown down by the 
wind. 

The wagon is being drawn 
horses. 

Have you done your work well to- 


day? 
—H. S., Kansas. 


by two 


Supplementary Reading 


In beginning fourth year work, I 
found that the breach between the third 
(Continued on page 60) 





INDIAN BORDER 


The above border was made with white chalk on black paper to save blackboard space. 
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Class-Room Study with 





Columbia Educational Catalog 


Columbia Records have proved to be such an 
important and effective element of modern educa- 
tion that they have taken their rightful place, and 
are extensively used in the schools of today. 


Teachers will find in the Columbia Educational 
Catalog many practical ways of using the phono- 
graph and records in their daily work, and their 
daily work will be greatly facilitated by the use of 


Colurnbia Records. 


This Catalog contains Graded Lists of records 
classified by subjects; full explanations of how 
to use the Classified Lists for each Grade; a 
Complete Alphabetical Index; 
and a clear explanation of the 
Columbia Educational Plan of 
Teaching Music Appreciation. 
There is a section devoted to 
‘*Easy Ways to Raise School 
Money.”’ 





Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer, winding crank, and turntable 
may be locked in pushmobil 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 





The records listed for Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Grade 
use include: Children’s Songs, 
Singing Games, Folk Dances, 
Mother Goose Songs, Nature 
Stories, Instrumental Music 
(carefully selected and classi- 
fied), Marches, Bird Songs, 
and Whistling Solos. 


Those listed for the Gram- 
mar Grades include additional 
classifications such as Nation- 


ality in Music, Music Appreciation 
Penmanship Records, etc., with explanations of 
how to correlate this music with History, Geog- 
raphy, and other subjects. For Rural Schools this 
Catalog contains carefully chosen lists of records 
which will reveal the wonders and bring all the 
joy and inspiration of music to thousands of boys 


Records, 


and girls remote from civic centers. 


The High School Section is most comprehensive, 


Oratorio, Symphony, 


Language Study. 


matters. 


Department, Colum- 
bia Graphophone 
Company, Woolworth 


Building, New York. 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 








and 


nating, and instructive book. 
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and includes such advanced classifications as Opera, 
Orchestra 
Physical Education Records for Calisthenics, Drills, 
Folk Dancing, and Aesthetic Dancing; Records 
for the Commercial Branches in'Typewriting, Pen- 
manship, and the use of the Dictaphone; and 


Music; 


The Grafonola in the Class-Room forms a fasci- 
nating study to anyone interested in educational 
Send the coupon below for a compli- 
mentary copy of this graphically illustrated, illumi- 


Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a 
Grafonola and Pushmobile in your Schoolroom 
on trial, without cost or obligation to you, that 
you may test every claim that has been made for 
this Columbia School Grafonola and Pushmobile. 

Teachers who are unable to secure school records 
locally may send orders direct to the Educational 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


JIMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
luca 






al Department 
4 ew York City 
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FREE 


Coupon Brings this 
175 Page Jewelry Book 
From the Worlds Largest 
Mail Order Jewelers. 






UST fill out and mail the 
J coupon or send us your 
name and address on a 
postal and we willsend you 
a copy of this big, new 175- 
page Baird-North Co. Jew- 
elry Book. Its pages are fill- 
ed with aioe 0 
money-saving offersin Jew- , 
elry, Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, Leather Goods, ToiletSets, 
Fine Cutlery, Hand Bags and Choice Novelties for both personal 
and household use. For more than 25 years,. Baird-North Co.— 
the world’s largest mail order jewelers—have been selling goods 
direct to users on a satisfaction or money-back guarantee and at 

), seni :, prices which mean a sub- 
stantial saving in money. 
Baird-North Co. are locat- 
ed at Providence, which 
is the very heart of the 
American jewelry manu- 
facturing industry. Every 
— See, SEthCNS purchased from 
et iag satpeee A wert ye eel velvet peso nentel beautiful them comes direct from 


urple velvet cebinet lined with white plush. A necklace which 


tics am added charm of beauty to the best dressed woman. Price manufacturer to user. 
only $10.00. - 


10,000 Superb Offerings to Choose From 


The articles illustrated here suggest but faintly the unlimited 
range of selection afforded by this big 175-page jewelry. book. 
The morethan 10,000 articles contained in this book, cover com- 
pletely the needs of any individual or household. Every article 
shown is a real bargain in the finest jewelry for the money offered 

= in America. Do not fail 
Ae ality 10 Bet. your Copy of this 
No. 655A—Plain Roman Gold Filled Bar Pin. good q y Free jewelry book. 


and of a design particularly liked by those who prefer a very plain 
pin of good grade. A special bargain at SOc. 


Save Money on Jewelry. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back: 
Prove for yourself that you can save money by dealing with 
the old, time-tried, reliable house of Baird-North Co. Order any 
es Aes of the articles shown here 
and, if you are not abso- 
lutely satisfied with the 
value received for your 
No. A—Loose Link Cuff No. 582A—Genuine Pink MONCY, We will promptly 
itis Eva dee sn ea Seememmenht Aer refund every cent you 
ote eal Brice only $2.00. Specially priced at $5.00. have paid. It would be 
r 4. 49 wo. 711a- doubte impossible for us to make 
; ; "4 Edge Razor Blade 
Seropser te Gl YOU & stronger guarantee 
re a of the quality of Baird- 
: ay! b _ bet — North goods and of the 
ysl port A werypneti. integrity and fair dealing 
N we 


> Price only $2.50 “ this old established 
ouse. = 
Send Coupon NOW for Zz 
Big FREE Jewelry Book “SSE” 


This big 175-page Free jewelry book Ne. 657A Geld Fives Brocel art with 
with its more — me a oe ico grid leaves. Prtenenty 8.08. Z 
ing values is a safe guide to right #@3-eoOe2_0 "= 
jewelry buying. Get your copy now. BAIRD-NORTH co. 
Look over its pages and see the 759 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
greatsaving made possible by the 77 Please send me, Free, without 
location of Baird-North at Provi- obligation of any kind, your big 175- 
dence—the heartof the jewelry / page Jewelry Book containing more 
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book Free and Postpaid. 
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759 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued from page 58 


and fourth readers of the series we 
were using was apparently too wide to 
be bridged by my pupils and that the 
textbook in geography also seemed a 
little beyond their understanding. Al- 
though no definite work in history was 
assigned for this grade by the Course 
of Study, I felt that fourth grade pupils 
should be absorbing some definite 
knowledge of this very important sub- 
ject. So I set about to find some way 
of removing the three obstacles in the 
way of my pupils’ progress. 

This is the plan I finally tried and 
found very satisfactory: I asked each 
child to bring twenty-one cents for “lit- 
tle books” (they had become _inter- 
ested in some seven-cent classics on my 
desk) and with the money I provided 
each child with three numbers of the 
Instructor Literature Series. One per- 
tained to nature study: “Wings and 
Stings”; another was historical: “The 
Boyhood of Washington”; while the 
third, “Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board,” was geographical. 

Each number was classified in either 
second or third grade, but the children 
were not permitted to know that they 
were reading below their grade. Thus 
was furnished easy but profitable work 
in two branches at once. We had two 
reading periods in a day, one in the reg- 
ular fourth reader and one in our sup- 
plementary classics. The pupils de- 
rived much benefit from the work, both 
in reading practice and in gaining 
actual information. This might prove 
a helpful suggestion to the rural teach- 
er who finds pupils unable to do the 
work in the grade in which they have 
been placed and yet unwilling to be 
“put back.”—MABEL C. TRAIL, Illinois. 


For Columbus Day 


A teacher remarked not long ago, 
“Dear me, it seems so difficult to find 
ie aaa material for Columbus 

ay.” 

Following are a few hints. Most of 
these suggestions can be enlarged up- 
on and, with a little ingenuity, utilized 
in nearly all the grades. 

I. Tell the story of Columbus, with 
particular emphasis upon his home in 
Italy. Have pupils bring pictures 
relating to Columbus. Also furnish 
further information on his life. 

II. Have pupils recognize the Italian 
flag. Borrow an Italian flag. Draw 
and color it. Speak of Italy as one of 
our Allies in the recent World War. 

III. Columbus’ boats. Show pictures 
of the Pinta, Nina, Santa Maria. Com- 
pare with ocean vessels of to-day. 

IV. Dramatizations. 

1. Columbus as a boy. His father’s 
shop. Columbus assisting in the 
wool combing. Columbus beside 
the sea, dreaming and watching 
the ships. 

2. Columbus asa man. Examining 
charts. Proving that the earth 
is round. Columbus at the court 
of Isabella. Leaving his child at 
the monastery. 

3. Columbus as a sailor. His de- 
parture for the new world. Tak- 
ing possession. The welcome by 
the Indians. 

4. Columbus’ return to Spain. The 
court scene. He presents 
Indians, parrots, etc., to. the 
King and Queen as proof of his 
discovery. 

The dramatizations may be as simple 
or as elaborate as circumstances and in- 
clination permit. In either case they 
are effective.and enjoyed by the chil- 
dren.—M. G. REILLY, New Jersey. 


A Wholesome Halloween 


In small towns, especially, boys and 
girls get the impression that Hal- 
loween is the time for mean, destruc- 
tive pranks. Is it not possible for the 
teacher, or other community leader, to 
show them that good times may be had 
in a@ more wholesome way? Many a 
happy Halloween I have spent with my 
pupils in serenading the townspeople. 
During October, we memorize Hal- 
loween and autumn songs, in prepara- 
tion for the serenade. The children are 





also given an opportunity in school to 
discuss costumes. 

If the teacher is enthusiastic, the 
pupils grow enthusiastic too, and when 
the evening comes all will be at a cen- 
tral meeting place hours before time. 
Then when dark shadows have crept 
over the town, a spooky line of jack-o’- 
lanterns, ghosts, goblins, and witches 
with brooms creeps down the street. 
The procession halts under the windows 
of houses and the songs are sung. The 
children enjoy seeing the curtains lifted 
and faces peer out. Usually, before 
‘tthe evening is over, some appreciative 
person comes out with a treat for the 
children. Of course they must be given 
to understand that they are not singing 
for treats but for the happiness that 
they can give others. Children, towns- 
people, and especially parents are made 
glad by the effort expended in this di- 
rection. 

When nothing, so far as the children 
can see, has been prepared for Hal- 
loween, you may have work laid aside 
for a story period. In the middle of a 
very interesting story, there comes an 
unusually loud knock at the door. You 
cpen it, and appear much surprised 
when an old witch, as large as “teach- 
er,” walks in. She is dressed in high 
hat, ragged skirt, loose cape and old 
shoes, and carries a broom. If the 
witch is naturally clever, she amuses 
the children with various antics and 
tricks. For example, she takes candy 
kisses that are fastened to long threads 
and ties them, one at a time, to her 
broomstick. 
catching these in their teeth, without 
touching the string, the candy is theirs. 
Apples and oranges may be used the 
same way. 


If the children succeed in - 











After the children have heard stories 
of goblins and witches, they will be 
eager to plan their own Halloween. A 
witch (preferably a girl with black hair 


and eyes) is selected by the pupils. 
Her dress and hat can be manufactured 
in a few minutes from black crepe 
paper. She must have a cavern, too, in 
one corner of the room, or outdoors if 
desired. The children will enjoy fixing 
it up. Three brooms, tied at the top, 
are placed over an imitation fire. From 
these hang the cauldron. Jack-o’-lan- 
terns and black paper cats adorn the 
place. When the witch has taken her 
place beside the fire, the children come, 
one by one, to the cave, and draw their 
fortunes from the kettle. These have 
been written out by the teacher. They 
are read aloud as drawn. Afterwards, 
the witch leads the way to a magic fish- 
pond, in which each child has previously 
placed a package of as amusing or ab- 
surd a character as possible-——MABEL 
Mary DrybENn, Idaho. 


History Charts 

Interest may be added to the study 
of history by making charts. We have 
just completed a Columbus chart which 
created a great deal of interest among 
the sixth grade pupils. 

We placed a picture of Columbus 
near the top of the chart and then we 
wrote the title, “Some of The Things 
That Columbus Never Saw.” Below 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Grangeville might as well change 

its name to Rip Van Winkle-ville 
and go to sleep. Won't be a boy or girl 
left in town!”’ 

“Why, how do you do, Dr. Putnam!” 
The girl pacing the little station platform 
turned to laugh, her eyes bright with ex- 
citement. “I’m not going for good, this 
time. Just a little visit with Rose Gordon, 
T’ll be back in a week and make ail the 
noise I can to keep you awake.”’ 

“That’s good. Stay with us, Milly. That 
city is swallowing up our young folks at 
a fearful rate. Hardly get them safely 
past the measles and chickenpox age till— 
off they go to ‘accept positions’ or find 
‘careers’ for themselves, chasing oppor- 
tunity round the corners in that maelstrom 
up there. Maybe they catch up with her— 
but I’ve noticed they always enjoy Old 
Home Week and mother’s preserves.” 

“That’s the way to talk, doctor,’’ ap- 
proved a quiet lady with Milly. ‘She 
thinks she wants to go in the fall, too.” 

“Here, here!” He shook a threatening 
finger at Milly. “Why, you’re just @ 
baby yet—nonsense, to think of leaving 
us. Don’t I remember, like yesterday, 
when you were born? Never saw a 

rouder mother than this little lady 
ere’’—and he patted the mother’s shoulder 
—‘“and I’ve seen a few.” 

Milly’s lip trembled slightly, but a stub- 
born little look came into her eyes. 

“Well, I’m not gone yet, so don’t scold 
me. But mother is sensible, you know, 
doctor. She wouldn't stand in the way of 
my success. You know, as well as I do, 
that there’s no opportunity for young 
people in this little town.” 

“Not so sure about that,’ grunted the 
doctor. “Plenty of money here, with the 
rich retired farmers all moving in, if 
money’s what you’re after. A smart young 
person might find a way to take some of 
it from us.”’ 

“Granted I could—but I don’t know how— 
money isn’t all. I want city advantages 
and a chance to develop. Goodness, the 
train’s going—’’ With a saucy wave of 
the hand for the disapproving doctor and 
a hug for her mother, she was off. 

Late that evening she was met in the 
big noisy station by an eager but tired 
friend. “I had to work overtime tonight,” 
said Rose, wearily. “My boss decided to 
get out some extra letters and I was ‘it. 

“Well, that’s not so bad,” was Milly’s 
hearty response. “It’s good training, I 
should think, and I know he picked you 
out because you could do them best.” 


“He picked me out because I was late at 
noon and he had a ‘grouch,’’’ shortly. 

“Still, it must all be a step toward the 
private secretaryship.” 

“Hardly. He has a nephew coming out 
f college this year. Guess who gets the 
job!”’ 

Rose’s gloom abated somewhat at sight 
of the box of goodies sent by her aunt. 
“Let’s not go to a horrid restaurant for 
supper tonight. I’ve an electric percolator 
and we’ll have a spread in my room.” 

“J thought city restaurants were so 
jolly—” began Milly, a little disappointed. 

“Not the ones I patronize. You’ve prob- 
ably been witnessing supper parties in the 
movies. They have those restaurants here 
—but it takes a fortune to eat in them. I 
go to a cafeteria and this room and my 
meals take most of my Salary, at that.” 

Milly exclaimed politely over the ‘“‘cun- 
ning” room, but even Rose’s home touches 
could not hide its dreariness. 

“You'll want to go shopping tomorrow,” 
planned Rose, over the fried chicken and 
cake. “Thank goodness, it’s Saturday and 
I have a whole afternoon off. What are 
you going to buy?” She said it a bit wist- 
fully. ‘‘I’'ve been trying to save for a suit.” 

“I’m going to get one thing, if nothing 
else—a good hat.” 

“That’s a splendid idea. I remember, too 
well, the Grangeville product.” 

“Yes. And for once in my life I’m going 
to have a real, spiffy, exclusive-looking, 
Frenchified, glorified HAT. I’ve wanted 
one all my life and I don’t care if it takes 
all the money I brought. Think I'll win- 
dow-shop all tomorrow morning. Where 
will I meet you at noon?” 

“Well, a good hat is a sensible invest- 
ment. They say a man never notices any- 
thing a woman wears except hats and 
shoes. But get a dark one, not fussy, then 
you can wear it in the fall when you come 
to hunt a job. The smarter you look the 
better luck you'll have,’’ said the worldly- 
wise maiden on the edge of the bed. 

“Yes, I suppose it must be ‘sensible’— 
even the hat-of-my-heart,’’ sighed Milly. 
“Though my soul doth yearn for tulle and 
gold lace and velvet flowers.” 

Next day Rose found her guest lost to 
the world in front of a milliner’s window. 

“You have good taste,” she laughed, 
“Madame Marie’s is one of the smartest 
places in town. You may be able to get 
a sailor or something in there for your 
twenty-five dollars. Some day, when I 
have a month’s salary to squander, I’m 
coming in here and buy a simple little 
street hat.” . 

“Aren’t they beauties?” gloated Milly. 
“But—there can’t be more than ten yards 
of narrow ribbon in that sweet turquoise 
one over there. Even at the present fabu- 


ELL, well—if here isn’t Milly leav- 
ing us, too. If this keeps up, 
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“You may be able to get a sailor or something in there for your twenty-five dollars” 


lous prices for ribbon, one could get that 
for five dollars. That’s about all there is 
to it, just rows of ribbon shirred on a 
frame.” 

“Yes, but look at the shirring—and the 
lines of that frame! An artist made that.” 

“T know—but,” Milly still insisted, ‘if I 
just knew the ‘tricks of the trade’ I be- 
lieve I’d dare try to copy it.’’ 

“You always did like to fuss with hats,’”’ 
smiled Rose. ‘You used to keep my dolls 
supplied—have you forgotten?” 


“Aren’t those little hand-made flowers 
pretty this season? I don’t believe they're 
difficult to make, if one only knew the 
secret. Oh, isn’t that big black maline hat 
stunning! But only a few yards of maline 
would—how much is maline a yard now?” 


“Goodness, I suppose you’d go into the 
Metropolitan Museum and say, ‘That’s a 
nice little landscape of Corot’s. The paint 
must have cost him two dollars!’”’ 

*I know,” laughed Milly. “It takes an 
artist to achieve those folds and frills in 
maline.. But—if I only knew how. I’m 
not sure all milliners are geniuses.”’ 

All afternoon they looked at hats. More 
and more marvelous were the creations 
presented to Milly’s bewildered eyes. 

“They are simply gorgeous,”’ she said as 
they recuperated over marshmallow sun- 
daes. “But gorgeously simple—did you 
notice that? After awhile you aren’t so 
dazzled. A person who knows how could 
reproduce many expensive hats very reas- 
onably—a smooth foundation of silk or 
braid, a twist of ribbon, a little bouquet of 
wool flowers and—behold, a creation!” 

“And did you notice the millinery counter 
in the ten-cent store? A milliner could do 
wonders with some of those frames and 
pretty braids. I’ve been thinking all day 
of mother’s piece-bag, too. She has so 
many pretty scraps of velvets and silks 
I could use—if I just knew how—” 

“That’s the burden of your song—‘Tf T 
just knew how,’” laughed Rose. ‘‘Maybe 
you'll dream a way out—try it.” 

*T’ve thought of learning millinery in 
one of the good workrooms here. Do you 
know anything about them?” 

“They’re all right, if you’ve plenty of 
time, I know a girl who wanted to be a 
designer and she said they made her sew 
hat frames for a year.” 

“But I want to design and trim hats as 
soon as possible,” said the discouraged 
Milly. “It’s not necessary to spend a year 
learning how to sew hat frames.”’ 

There were several other girls from 
Grangeville in the city. They found one, 
a former teacher, now resident manager 
of a settlement house. 

“It must be’lovely at home, now,” she 
said wistfully. “I can just smell the roses. 
I don’t dare to open the windows much 
here, the air is so bad.” 

Another girl was saleslady in a big store. 
“I wanted to be a buyer,” she said, with 
curling lip. “I thought I could make it in 
a year, but you see I’m still selling hose. 
I’ve had just one raise.” 





“Still, there are many opportunities for 
women in the city,’”’ insisted Rose to Milly 
that evening. “Though there does seem to 
be a lot of ‘ifs’ and ‘ands’ to them. But 
with your looks and cleverness, you ought 
to be lucky. I'll keep an eye open for you. 
I suppose you'd like office work.”' 


“What I’d like,” retorted Milly, “is some- 
thing artistic, where I can be my own ‘boss’ 
and can make some money. Anything like 
that on your list?’ 


“You might buy out Madame Marie’s 
business,’”’ suggested Rose dryly. 

“Yes, I understand. It is discouraging, 
isn’t it—no opportunities at home and few 
in the city, as I fondly expected. I have 
half an idea to be a millinery saleslady, 
just to live with pretty hats.” 


“Small pay, on your feet all the time, 
you’d get tired of handing out your pet 
hats to haughty women you didn’t know,” 
were some of Rose’s objections. 

Saturday Milly left for home. Helping 
her to crowd many small packages into her 
bag, Rose suddenly exclaimed, “Why—your 
hat! You never bought it!” 

“No,’’ was the placid answer, “I’ve got 
something else.’’ 

“Oh—please let me see!” 

“Can’t. It’s just an idea, I'll tell you in 
a few months, if it works out,’ and Rose 
had to be content with that. 

Early in September, Rose took her vaca- 
tion. Home, of course—how dear the little 
town was, with its white cottages peeping 
out through the brilliant maples. 

How familiar Main Street looked, with 
its funny shops, the hotel and the town’s 
pride—a brick “sky scraper’ of three 
stories. But one window caught her eye. 
Why, it was just like a city shop—who in 
the world had started it here? 

Then she stopped, delighted by the artis- 
tic display. Against a background of soft 
velvet curtains, hung on brass rods, were 
hats—just a few of them. There was one 
—wide, graceful, of apricot velvet, suavely 
simple with a garland of pink velvet rose- 
buds trailing languidly across it. 

“What a beautifully shaped frame! Oh! 
—isn’t that one charming, with little gold 
and purple grapes massed against the gray 
velvet brim? I do believe those grapes are 
hand-made, too.”’ 

There was a smart tailored one of brown 
satin, a cunning poke for a wee maiden, 
and a strangely familiar one, all rows of 
shirred turquoise ribbon. A beauty of a 
picture hat, all lustrous black velvet save 
for a silver rose against its high crown, 
completed the exhibition. 

“Just a few—displayed like rare jewels. 
Exactly as Madame Marie would do it. I 
must peep inside—though its probably 
some strange milliner from the city. I 
wonder how she happened to come here?”’ 

She met two people coming out, a lady 
with a little girl, the latter staggering 
under the bulk of a gay bandbox—its 
contents too precious, evidently, to be 
trusted even to mother. There were cases 
against the wall, filled with allurement, 
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KNEW 


and a pretty girl was showing some hats 
to a nicely dressed lady. 

“Yes, I think this one suits you best,” 
the girl was saying— 

“Why—Milly Deane—what are you doing 
here? And whose is this dear little shop?” 

“Mine,” was the proud reply. 

“Yours!”’ 

“Yes, I'll tell you all about it in a few 
minutes—it’s almost closing time. This is 
my opening week—I haven’t had time to 
write you—’’ The astonished visitor sank 
into a chair, 

“You see here the fruition of an idea,’’ 
began Milly, almost solemnly after the 
door was closed. “I hinted of it last June 
after I had read in a magazine I hap- 
pened to buy, of a girl who had become 
independent by learning millinery at home 
through the Woman’s Institute. 

“Coming, as it did, at the moment, just 
when I was so anxious for a suggestion, it 
set me thinking. I sent to the Institute 
for information and was even more im- 
pressed. I determined to ‘take a chance.’ 
So I spent my hat money on the course, 
got some frames and other materials, and 
here are the results!” 

“But—you couldn’t learn to make these 
lovely hats by a correspondence course?’ 

“Oh, but I did. Why, you couldn’t help 
learning—even though you have never done 
any sewing of any kind. You start at the 
very beginning with the simplest stitches 
used in millinery and you learn step by step 
just how to make foundation crowns and 
brims and how to handle all kinds of ma- 
terial in covering them; you learn to make 
the most wonderful ribbon flowers and 
bows and the dearest ornaments—Rose, 
it’s the most fascinating thing. 

_“Then I learned all little secrets of dis- 
tinctiveness in creating hats—what colors 
and shapes and materials to use for cer- 
tain types. And so on all the way through. 
The Institute even told me just how to 
start in business and fix up my shop and 
how to attract customers. The textbooks 
are simply wonderful, with hundreds of 
illustrations that show just what to do. 
And the teachers take such a personal in- 
terest in your work! 

“You see, it makes no difference where 
you live, because all the instruction is by 
mail. And it is no disadvantage if you 
are employed during the day, because you 
can devote as much or as little time to 
your course as you wish and just when it 
is most convenient 

“I know that the Woman’s Institute has 
made me more capable than most profes- 
sional milliners who spent years learning 
the work in a shop—after just these few 
months of study at home.” 

“It’s just wonderfull’? exclaimed Rose. 
“And I’m so happy for you.” 

“Every one was so interested when I 
got brave enough to think of a shop,” con- 
tinued Milly. “Doctor Putnam gave me my 
first order and I made the most adorable 
pink plush bonnet for his little grand- 
daughter and a lavender and silver turban 
for his wife. Now—I’m_ simply  over- 
whelmed with orders, in spite of the scan- 
dalous prices Doctor Putnam told me to 
ask. He insists they’re worth it.’’ 

*‘I—I wish 7 could find something as 
pleasant and profitable to do here. Home 
looks pretty good to me tonight.’’ 

“Why, I know just the thing,’’ ex- 
claimed Milly. ‘The Woman’s Institute 
has a splendid dressmaking course—and 
you were always clever with the needle. 
You study that this winter—at home even- 
ings and Saturdays—then in the spring you 
can open up a modiste’s shop here with me. 
Won't that be wonderful!”’ 

*I believe I'll try it!’ said Rose. 

“Tl be up in the city Christmas to do 
my spring buying—doesn’t that sound im- 
portant? And we’ll visit some of those 
restaurants this time, I promise you.” 

*Do you know what I think is the best 
part of it all?” asked Rose before they 
went to sleep. “Your mother’s face. Don’t 
her eyes just shine?” 

“Yes,”’ whispered Milly, “I know.’’ 

What Milly did, you, too, can do. More 
than 60,000 women and girls in city, town 
and country have proved that you can 
quickly learn at home, in spare time, 
through the Woman’s Institute, to make 
all your own and your children’s clothes 
and hats or prepare for success in dress- 
making or millinery as a business. 

It costs you nothing to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Just send 
a letter, post card or the convenient cou- 
pon below, and you will receive—without 
obligation—the full story of this great 
school that has brought the happiness of 
having dainty, becoming clothes, savings 
almost too good to be true, and the joy of 
being independent in a successful business, 
to women and girls all over the world 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32K, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 
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() Professional Dressmaking ) Cooking 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








“The function of books is supplementary—they form an 
indirect means to knowledge when direct means fail— 
a means of seeing through other men what you cannot see 
for yourself—they give second-hand facts in place of first- 
hand facts.”—Herbert Spencer. 
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Study the Needs of 
the Children 


Supply your teachers with the up-to-the-minute methods 
of teaching by ; 


Sense Experience 


Increase your teaching efficiency by the shortest, surest 
road to correct knowledge— 


“Visual Instruction” 


To enliven the text, improve the course of study and take 
the place of unrelated unessentials A PEDAGOGICAL SYS- 
TEM THAT FITS RIGHT IN THE CURRICULUM has been 
devised. 

A system not to supplant the text but to supplement it 
and get beyond schoolroom and textbook environment. 

Teachers and pupils may visit fields, factories and work- 
shops and see the processes described in their textbooks. 

THEY DO THIS RIGHT IN THE SCHOOLROOM by 
means of the latest and most important achievement in the 
science of graphic education and see TRUE TO LIFE the 
object or place studied about. 

This system ties the lesson to the spot where it took place 
and the scene becomes REAL TO THE PUPIL. Interest is 
secured that can be gotten in no other way—observing 
power is stimulated—the student is encouraged to think— 
resulting in a well expressed recitation. 


The Underwood System 
of Visual Instruction 


Is Authoritatively and Pedagogically Organized, by an edi- 
torial board of twenty-five educational experts, to VIS- 
UALIZE 1,000 parts of the world in terms of Physiography, 
Geography, History, Products and Industries and their 
related features of social and economic life. 

Supplied in sets of 600 and 1000—Stereographs or Lan- 
tern Slides. 

Write us for lists of New School Series Art; The Indus- 
tries, Biology, Birds, etc., etc. 

We can supply Bausch & Lomb Lanterns and Grapho- 
scope, Motion Picture Projectors. 
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“To Be or Not to Be” 


By Fannie Barnett Linsky 


KNOW of no sort of work which so 
| auickay and surely stamps one with 

its indelible imprint as teaching; 
and I am prepared to be challenged on 
all sides (by much wiser folks than I) 
for the almost heretic statements that 
I am going to make. 

Haven’t you ever, when walking on 
the street, had some friend or compan- 
ion say to you, “Look at that woman— 
I’ll wager she’s a school-teacher!” 

I am sure you have. We all have; 
and if we’ve been teachers, we have 
added to ourselves (although we would- 
n’t admit it for the world), “Oh, dear, 
I wonder if I’ll look like that ten years 
from now!” 

Well, you may. 
the “gobelins’!l git ye, 
watch out.” 

Now, why is it? Why don’t we have 
our attention called to the women who, 
perchance, may look like nurses, or 
dressmakers, or what not? What is 
there about the way a woman looks, (or 
a man either, for that matter, for it’s 
equally true of the men in this work), 
or the way she talks that stamps her 
at once with the mark of her profes- 
sion? 

“She speaks excellent English,” per- 
haps you will say. True enough, but 
so also do many persons who are not 
school-teachers. “She shows an _intel- 
ligence higher than the average,” per- 
haps you will urge, “and is interested 
in all the finer progressive movements 
of the day.” And while this is true no 
doubt of a large majority of the teach- 
ing profession, it is equally true of 
many another well educated person. 

Take, for example, many of our col- 
lege men and women who enter into the 
various activities of the business world. 
They are intelligent and educated, 
alert and alive to all the modern prob- 
lems of life and, more often than not, 
active in some way in helping to solve 
some of them. And yet, there is noth- 
ing about them that to the uninitiated 
stamps them as “efficiency experts,” or 
“private secretaries,” or anything else. 

What is it, then, that calls our atten- 
tion to the school-teacher, and makes it 
possible for “him who runs to read” her 
so unerringly? 

First of all, it seems to me, it is be- 
cause so many teachers refuse to leave 
the “school atmosphere” behind them 
when they leave their schoolrooms. 
With some, I have no doubt, this is un- 
intentional, but there are a large num- 
ber, and many of them quite young in 
the work, who would be surprised, if 
not indeed shocked, to be told that they 
carry an air of “shop” even into their 
most enjoyable social activities. They 
would be astounded if told that they 
used exactly the same manner in talk- 
ing to a friend as they habitually use 
when addressing pupils in school. 

And yet it is so in many cases. The 
average teacher’s day is necessarily 
made up in large part of, “Don’t do 
this, Tommy,” or, “Don’t do that, 
Susie.” and so the “don’t” habit—the 
fault-finding habit—grows upon her 
very quickly if she is not wary. Then 
too, the teacher’s word being the final 
word in the majority of cases in the 
schoolroom, the habit of “laying down 
the law,”’ becomes almost second nature 
to her, and she is apt, too, to carry this 
same dictatorial manner with her into 
all her associations outside the school- 
room. All unconsciously, perhaps, she 
doés this, but of course it is very ap- 
parent to other people, hence the 
phrase, “She talks just like a school- 
teacher.” 

Now as to another phase of the situ- 
ation, and here I tread with bated 
breath, realizing that I am on very del- 
icate, if not indeed sacred ground, and 
half dreading that the “vials of right- 
eous indignation” may be poured forth 
by many a reader, who will punish me 
for my heresy by refusing to read 
further. 

_Clothes! What an endless field for 
discussion! What an opportunity for 
difference of opinion! But upon this 
much I think we are all agreed; that 
although clothes, perhaps, do not really 


So be careful, for 
ef ye don’t 





“make the man” (or woman), at least 
they do go a long way toward making 
that same man or woman presentable, 
and to go a step further,—respected. 
Mind you, I am not talking about style, 
but about clothes, and there is a vast 
difference between the two. 

Suppose, for a moment, that two per- 
sons come to see you for the purpose of 
asking a favor. Both are strangers to 
you, and thus have the same claim upon 
your attention. If one be dressed in 
some unusual fashion, whether it be in 
the extreme of advance fashion, or the 
extreme of past fashion, while the oth- 
er be the average, well-groomed, up-to- 
date persons of the day, is it not true 
that you are prejudiced in favor of the 
latter, even before you have a word 
with either? I am sure that you are— 
we all are—it is human nature. 

For it certainly is not necessary to be 
eccentric in the matter of clothes in 
order to call attention to oneself any 
more than it is necessary to be eccentric 
in speech, for you can’t “keep a good 
man down” and the day of the long- 
haired genius has passed. 

So, while it surely is not necessary to 
go to any of the extremes of style, 
which in this day and generation it 
would take an acrobat to follow, still it 
is equally unnecessary for the teacher 
to be so far behind the times that she 
is referred to as a “dowdy” or a 
“frump.” There are many safe and 
sane courses for safe and sane folk to 
follow, and nothing, I think, has helped 
to contribute more to the habit of sing- 
ling out teachers as teachers than the 
repeated utterance of many of the pro- 
fession, “Oh, I do just abominate 
clothes, and I loathe the work of get- 
ting them! As long as I have some- 
thing to cover me, I’m satisfied.” 

The time has passed when it was an 
attribute of mental superiority to talk 
in this way. It’s the fashion now- 
adays to be up-to-date. And so I re- 
peat that the teacher may easily steer 
a middle course—not ever attempting 
to vie with a Paris fashion plate and 
still, at the same time, not look as 
though she had sojourned in the ark 
with Mrs. Noah. 

More than all else, it seems to me, 
the chief contributory cause to this 
criticism of the teacher is the fact that 
she does actually spend too much of her 
free time doing things connected with 
school. Yes, I know that you have 
many things to do in preparation for 
your school work; I know that you 
must keep up with all the new fads and 
wrinkles of teaching, and so, of course, 
you must “take courses.” The super- 
intendent of one of our largest city 
school systems urges the taking of as 
many courses as possible, and far be 
it from me to differ from one so much 
wiser than I. But after you have fin- 
ished all your work of actual prepara- 
tion for actual lessons, and after you 
have attended faithfully all the lectures 
in all your courses, surely you have still 
left some time each week for real recre- 
ation. This is the time to get in the 
good work that will lessen, if not actu- 
ally destroy, any tendencies toward the 
peculiar mannerisms of the profession 
that may have started to develop. 

Get out of the atmosphere of the 
“Wisdom Factory.” Do things and go 
to places entirely different from any- 
thing you do or any place you go dur- 
ing schooltime. Seek recreation among 
persons who are interested in callings 
other than your own (although by this 
do not understand that I mean that 
teachers are to shun their fellow- 
workers), but it is a good thing to know 
about and be interested in other kinds 
of work as well as your own. 

In other words, “To be, or not to be: 
that is the question.” To be a teacher, 
yes, and to be proud of being one, for 
it is a calling one may justly be proud 
of, and it gives one a tremendous op- 
portunity for wielding an influence for 
good over the community in which one 
lives; and to be a good teacher, again 
yes, for that is the only kind of teacher 
who can know the gratification of be- 


(Continued on page 69) 
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F.. A. Qwen says: 


F. A. Owen, Publisher of Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, says: ‘‘ One of the finest things about 
having insurance of any kind is the sense of se- 
curity which one continuously feels. The teacher 
holding a ‘‘T. C. U.’’ policy is sure of a reason- 
able income in the case of Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine. The company is absolutely reliable; 
has established an enviable reputation for fair 
dealing and its plan isideal. I recommend it to 
all teachers. ”’ 


ONE TEACHER FELL 


From a swing and was disabled for several 
weeks. She wasamemberofthe T.C.U. train, 


We Paid Her $100 


These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents 


which are constantly happening to Teachers, and which cause 


them serious loss, 
Every day we send a cheque to some Teacher, somewhere, 






ONE TEACHER WAS HURT 
Riding in an auto that was struck bya 


We Paid Her $360 


who has suffered an Accident, or who has been taken iil, or who 
has been quarantined—to help pay for the loss of Salary and the 
extra expense incurred. 

“Too late I realize the mistake I made,” wrote a Minnesota 
teacher last spring, “in not becoming a member of the T. C. U. 
when I first heard of you, a year ago last fall. Have not been 
able to teach since last November, and wiil be unable to do so 
for some time tocome, Kindly send meany literature you may 
have regarding the T. C. U., as this experience has taught mea 
lesson, and I intend to become a member as soon as I am able to 
go back to the schoolroom again.” 

This month, even this week, many other Teachers will be 
kept away from their work by Sickness, Accident or Quaran- 


621 T. C. U. Building, 








while you get well and strong. 


OPERATION Benefits will be paid you 
in continuous force for one year. 

Abscess, Boil, Felon - - $ 2.00 

Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat- —- 5.00 


an established hospital. 


days of quarantine. 


Broken Arm, above elbow $ 85.00 


On AWN — 


Dr. Winship says: 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass., says: ‘‘So far as we know, the 
best provision for such an emergency is the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters of Lincoln, 
Nebr. When ateacher is well and has an income, 
it is comparatively easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. It is acasein which 
you win whether you winor lose. If you do not 
meet the catastrophe you are in luck, andif you 
do you are in luck, ‘Heads or tails’ you win.”’ 





ONE TEACHER HURT 
Hisback by falling from a stepladder the day 


before Christmas. He wasa T.C. U.an 


We Paid Him $125 We 


tine. Those who are members of the T. C. U. will receive cash 
payments to tide them over their misfortunes. The others will 
be using up their savings, and regretting that they did not 
join the T. C. U. before. 

These Teachers as well as thousands of others, did not ex- 
pect to need financial assistance when they joined the T. C. U. 
But no one can foresee when such assistance will be very ac- 
ceptable or even necessary. Your turn may comenext. The 
least you cando is to be prepared. Join the T. C. U. 

_ “I greatly appreciate your promptness in attending to this 
claim,’’ wrote aCaliforniateacher. ‘You must have forwarded 
check the same day you received theclaim, as I sent it to you by 
registered mail, and your reply came as promptly as did the re- 
turn receipt from the postoffice. Oneappreciates such thought- 
fulness and efficiency.”’ 

“Accept my sincere thanks for your check following my 
recent illness,’’ wrote anChio teacher. ‘I am delighted with 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are disabled by sickness or accident. 

weeks or months—whether your salary continues or not. 
ability ; for sickness that confines you to the house, for six months.) This will help you to pay your doctor and your nurse, and other 
bills which come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid unless attended by physician at least once a week. 


Removal of both Tonsils —- 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotamy 15.00 


OU will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quarantined, so that your salary is stopped. 
sures your income. Regular policy pays for quarantine after first week ; special policy pays for one or more 


ONE TEACHER STUBBED 


And broke her toe, chasing a dog that chased 
her cat. It cost her some time, but 


Paid Her $35 









(It pays for days— 
For injury, for twelve months from date of dis- 


OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of illness that does not confine you to the house but keeps 
you from your work and requires medical attendance at least once each week. This will pay your board 
You will not have to overtax your strength by returning to work before you should. 


in addition to other benefits after your policy has been maintained 


$10.00 Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, 


Kidney, Mastoiditis, Tetanus $25.00 





HOSPITAL Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick benefits for two months when you are confined in 





This in- 


you may receive the following insiead of monthly indemnity, if you prefer, by making request within ten days. 
Broken Collar-bone © e 


$50.00 Dislocated Knee - ° $35.00 


Broken Arm, below elbow - 50.00 Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Surgeon bills for minor accident; not 
Broken L« 2 - - - 100.00 Wrist - - - 60.00 to exceed - - 11.67 
Broken Knee-cap - - - 75.00 Dislocated Ankle - - 60.00 
iu pays for accidental loss of 

In the Annual Increase Insurance afler In the Annual Increase Insurance after 

First Year for Five Years Fifth Year First Year —_ for Five Years Filth Year 

Life - - - $1,000 $100 $1,500 Onehand - - $500 $50.00 $750 
Both hands - - 1,000 100 1,500 One foot - « 500 50.00 750 
Both feet . - 1,000 100 1,500 One eye - 333 33.33 750 
Both eyes - - 1,000 100 1,500 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Carroll G. Pearse says: 


Carroll G. Pearse, President State Normal School 
and Publisher of The American School, Milwaukee, 
Wis., says: ‘‘In the front rank of the leading citi- 
zensof Nebraska are the young men who have or- 
ganized and are bringing to a successful maturity 
the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, which has 
its head office at the capitol city of the state. ‘To 
those who are personally acquainted with the of- 
ficersof the company, this knowledgeandacquain- 
tance are a sufficient guarantee for the success 
and safety of the business which they carry on.’’ 








ONE TEACHER BROKE 
Her ankle, falling from a wagon when the 
team suddenly started. She wasa T.C. U.an 


We Paid Her $227.32 


the fairness and promptness with which you met my claim, The 
amount sent materially aids in paying my doctor's bill and is 
doubly appreciated at this time when my salary is taking its 
annual vacation,” 

Before you lay this magazine aside, write a postal or send 


the Coupon and learn just what the T. C. U. can do for you, 
It will place you under no obligation, 





To the T. C. U. 
621 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 
monials. 

PUMINIIE <iniasjanidciahddanntnnationsdiinaducnudthcnehaceniete diinaviemeveaceda 
Mi A OBB ic evi sie vin ven seeseecnesncssoceesce sce: e50essnecdestadsecscecccnsscocesoosees 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation 
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The Picture 
Puts 
INTEREST 
and 
EAGERNESS 
into the 
Pupil’s Daily 
Work. 

















Plowing in the Philippines 


Everyone knows the advantage of SEEING over 
any other method of learning. 


The KEYSTONE SYSTEM of Stereographs and 
Lantern Slides enables the pupil to VISUALIZE EACH 
DAY’S LESSON. 


Complete co-ordination with daily text made possi- 
ble by a TEACHERS’ GUIDE, fully indexed. 


Demonstrations and Further Information on Request. 


Write DEPT. N.. KEYSTONE VIEW CO,., 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. ‘° 














Industrial Exhibit 


Size 14x19 ins. Weight 4 lbs. 
THE EXHIBIT consists of heavy fibre board, printed in two colors, 


showing pictures of the entire process; also four bottles each one con- 
taining sample of wheat in different stage of transformation into Biscuit. 












ye] EXHbsrr. 
SHREDDED WHEAT B 


A 
a i. 


























We have a limited number of these Exhibits ready for distribution to teach- 
ers and we request that you write us immediately so as to make sure of 
one—first come, first served. 

Be very careful to give complete and correct address. Request should be 
accompanied by a sufficient remittance to cover parcel post charges. 


Adv. Dept. --- The Shredded Wheat Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Y story goes back to the early 
M days of the settlement of Vir- 

ginia and the Carolinas, when 
some of the most daring pioneers 
pushed west of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains and settled in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee,—not only in the fertile valleys 
and lowlands but even in the moun- 
tain regions, in what is known as the 
“Highland Run.” Here, generally 
speaking, the land was not fertile, yet 
with toil and economy it was made to 
produce a good living. Most of these 
settlers were of hardy Irish-Scotch- 
English stock, mixed with some German 
and French Huguenot. I suppose no 
section can boast a more distinctly 
American type of citizen. So little has 
the region been touched by modern in- 
dustrial life that some of the people 
still spin and weave their own cotton 
and woolen yarns for clothing. To be 
sure, few of the younger generation 
are learning these useful arts, so that 
they will soon be lost. Yet what a 
saving it would mean in these times if 
we all could grow our clothing from the 
ground or the back of a sheep! 

In the Reconstruction Period follow- 
ing the Civil War the South had many 
difficult problems to solve and one of 
the chief of these was educational. Al- 
though much has been done, much il- 
literacy remains, especially in the 
mountain regions such as I have de- 
scribed. There are not enough trained 
teachers, for these people cannot afford 
to hire them. In many places inexpe- 
rienced girls do the best they can. Be- 
sides the publicly-paid teachers there 
are certain volunteers known as “Self- 
Supporting Rural Workers” who enter 
a community on their own responsi- 
bility. They settle among the people 
and become one with them. They 
joy in their joys, sorrow in their sor- 
rows, minister to the sick, comfort 
the dying, instruct the children, and 
help the community both by precept and 
example to meet more satisfactorily 
the problems of the present day. These 
unselfish educational pioneers are wel- 
comed by the community, county, and 
state. 

It is such work as this that is being 
carried on at Brooknook Farm, in the 
hills of western Tennessee. Ten years 
ago a family moved there from Cali- 
fornia, having learned of the need and 
the opportunities from a southern edu- 
cator who was visiting them. 

An old worn-out and run-down place 
was purchased. The original buildings 
were used at first. After a while trees 
were sawed and planed and the eldest 
son, only twenty-one, built a house. It 
is an eight-room modern bungalow. It 
was all made, except doors and win- 
dows, of material obtained on the place. 


The members of a certain club lately 
received invitations to a ‘‘ Kiddie Party’’ 
to be held at the home of one of the 
members, arousing expectations of some- 
thing out of the ordinary and full of fun. 
Our hopes were not in vain. The invi- 
tations read thus’ 


‘*A KIDDIE PARTY, on Friday night, 
Will bring us a portion of new delight; 
The games we shall play and the rest, | 
know, 

Wi]! make us feel about seven or so; 

As a boy or a girl come in kiddie things 


dressed, 

Drop all your worries and we’ll do the 
rest. 

Time Place Date’’ 


’Tis said that a man is as old as he 
feels and a woman as old as she looks. 
If that is true not a person present at 
that party was over twelve years of age, 
and if at times a person is only as old 
as he acts, then none of us was even 
twelve. There were babies in trailing 
robes and bonnets; kiddies in rompers, 
Buster Brown suits, overalls and Norfolk 
suits; little girls with dainty party 
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and 


The 


Ground was leveled for a lawn, 
flowers and shrubs were set out. 

From the first, school was held. 
mother had been a teacher in her 
younger days. She gathered her own 
and the neighbors’ children, in an old 
shed at first, later in one room of the 
house. As the school grew, a_ small 
schoolhouse was erected. This, like the 
house, was built by the son, of materi- 
al secured on the place. Then an addi- 
tion had to be built to accommodate 
all the pupils, of whom, this last year, 
there were forty-five. Both mother and 
daughter served as teachers. 

A son and a daughter of the family 
are taking a training course for nurses, 
and a little sanitarium is planned in the 
near future. 

The community has been brought to- 
gether from time to time for programs 
given by the children, and for practi- 
cal demonstrations in cooking and in 
methods of caring for the sick. 

Because of lack of funds and teach- 
ers it has not been possible so far to es- 
tablish any branches of manual train- 
ing. Now that an older class of stu- 
dents is attending than at first, it is 
hoped in the near future to enlarge the 
school and carry at least ten or eleven 
grades. 

Short courses in agriculture, black- 
smithing, carpentry, etc., for boys, and 
in domestic science, sewing and practi- 
cal nursing, for girls, would be wel- 
comed by- hundreds of young people 
who are not able to go elsewhere. 

The only way a school of this kind 
can succeed and be kept in reach of 
these boys and girls in the rural dis- 
tricts, is for the teacher and helpers to 
join in one common cause, receive no 
salary and obtain their living from the 
land connected with the school, which 
has to be made to provide enough for 
the needs (not wants) of all. We know 
there are not many who will engage in 
such self-sacrificing work,—but there 
are some. To such there is an open 
field. Work of this kind has many 
friends who if they are not able to 
help in teaching are glad to donate 
books, maps, etc. The Brooknook Rural 
School would appreciate help of this 
kind. It is desired to establish a small 
library where students can secure books 
of reference. They need very much an 
unabridged dictionary, a complete en- 
cyclopedia, and a history of the 
world, also books on travel, history, 
animal life, etc. We do not care for 
fiction, mythology, or fairy tales. In- 
teresting books of truth will be much 
appreciated. 

EDITCR’S NOTE: For further information 
regarding this work address Mrs. C. N. Martin, 


R. No. 3, Bon Aqua, Tenn., enclosing self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. 








dresses and big bows in their ‘‘dutch- 
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A “Kiddie Party” for Teachers 


By Ethel M. Brainerd 


Gold Dust Twins; sailor boys and sol- 
dier boys; all miraculously transformed 
from young ladies of -certain or uncer- 
tain age whose daily business it is to 
look as conventional and business-like 
as possible. The costumes alone would 
have afforded enough amusement for 
part of the evening, but other things 
were in store for us. 

First we were called to a game of in- 
door hopscotch, just as we used to play it 
on the school playground or in our back 
yards. On a rug in the center of the 
room our hostess manufactured a hop- 
scotch diagram from strong thread and 
pins, pinning the thread to the rug and 
forming it into shape, and using a but- 
ton instead of a pebble. The diagram 
might have been marked on the polished 
floor with chalk, which could easily have 
been rubbed out, but the rug gave us a 
surer footing. Not a ‘‘kid’’ among us 
but brought to the game as much joy 
and energy as in the old days, even if 
some were a trifle unsteady on their feet 
and a trifle uncertain as to the aim of 
the button. 

After all had had a hand at this game 
we were set to work making dresses for 


(Continued on page 69) 
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The Rule 


EMMA TOLMAN EAST 


Illustration by 


Gwenda Pierce climbed the rustic stairs of the 
picturesque mountain hotel as though her rubber 
heels were leaden weights. And she had tripped 
down those self-same stairs so gaily that morn- 
ing—and every morning for the last week— 
eager to see what the new day held! 


So far the days had held nothing but disap- 
pointment. The jolly life of the little resort 
went on and she watched it from the edges no 
more a part of it than if she had stayed at 
home. : 


The vacation crowd that sunned itself on 
the broad porches in the morning, that danced 
in the dining room in the evening and golfed 
and tennised and rode and hiked all over the 
place in the intervening hours, seemed utterly 
unconscious of her presence among them. 

She was a fair golfer, a good tennis player, 
a light and easy dancer—but foursomes were 
made up without a glance at her clubs, tennis 
matches were staged while she was left holding 
ker racquet and as for the dances!—the mem- 
ory of one neglected evening was quite 
enough. 


It was not a matter of looks for she was a 
pretty girl—trim, vigorous, wholesome. Nor 
yet because she was there alone for the place 
was a favorite with self-reliant young women. 
Half the girls there were either teachers, like 
herself, or in some line of business. Coming 
there mostly as strangers, the vacation spirit 
and the camaraderie of a small resort far from 
its fellows of the hills had caught and held 
them all—all but Gwenda Pierce. 

And so, that morning, as the maddening 
shouts rose from the tennis courts and as she 
glimpsed gaily-sweatered figures far out on the 
links, a little lump had risen in her throat. 
But it was when Roy Norton had swept round 
the corner in his big car and gathered up the 
girls still on the porch—without apparently see- 
ing her—that the lump threatened to become 
a physical calamity and she had climbed the 
stairs with lead in her heels and her heart. 


But, safely locked in her room, her self-con- 
trol vanished and she whirled to the mirror, 
shaking a trembling fist at the wild face that 
looked back at her. 

“What’s the matter with you anyway?” she 
cried. ‘Why don't people like you? Why 
won't they have anything to do with you?” 
and she threw herself on the bed, stifling the 
great, choking sobs in the pillows. 

Possibly she slept at last, possibly she was 
so absorbed in her problem that she failed to 
notice the speeding hours or the sounds of life 
about her. But suddenly she was aroused by 
her own name, spoken on the other side of the 
thin partition that separated her room from 
that of young Norton's mother. 

“My dear Mrs. Norton,” the voice was say- 
ing, “you can hardly be surprised that she is 
left out—her clothes are a fright!” 

“She does not dress well,’’ it was Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s gentle voice, “but her brains ought to 
count with this crowd. She is a High School 
teacher, young as she is, and I'm afraid we 
don’t pay our instructors enough to dress well 
on.” 

“You bet we don't,” Roy Norton's deep bass 
voice fairly boomed through the thin wall next. 
“And I'll bet she works nights for the sake of 
her classes and takes a post-graduate, super- 
University, higher-intelligencia course of some 
sort to improve those same brains! But I'll 
tell the world that its schoolma’ams would have 
a lot more influence over the half-baked ani- 
mals in their charge if they paid less attention 
to Latin and more to looks. The universal 
language of the adolescent period and the. one 
sure hold on youngsters in the pin-feather stage 
is nifty clothes! Every teacher ought to learn 
the swell dresser’s rule o' three—fit, lines, col- 
ors—before they try to teach the young idea 
how to shoot success in the eye!” 

“Roy!” his mother expostulated. “You are 
incorrigible and you don't mean half you say. 
Haven't you found Miss Pierce more intelligent 
than most girls?” 

“Surely.” Gwenda’s heart skipped a couple of 
beats as she waited for the reply. ‘But 
ma mere, I am here for a good time and when 
I walk or ride or dance with a girl I don’t want 
to feel like apologizing for her clothes to every- 
one I meet. There are plenty of girls here who 
d-ess well and talk plenty high-brow for my 
vacation, so why should I bother with the other 
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sort? Remember,” he added as 
he walked toward the _ door, 
“that the art of wearing clothes 
is born in some women and ac- 
quired by others but our dowdy 
friend doesn’t seem to be in 
either class. Ta, ta, ladies, I'll 
greet thee at lunch.” And the 
door slammed behind him as he 
went whistling down the hall. 


For a moment anger, 
and primitive, held Gwenda 
Pierce in its grip. But event- essere” 
ually reason returned and _ she 2 
walked to the mirror once more 
and viewed herself with critical 
eyes, then to the small closet 
where her few  belongings—un- 
questionably cheap and dowdy— 
hung. With the best intentions in 
the world she had cheated herself 
of her birthright of youth and joy. 


strong 


“The art of wearing clothes is 
acquired by some women,” he had 
said, and suddenly the remark took 
on a vital meaning. 


Thereafter Miss Pierce did 
several inexplicable things—she 
consulted a teacher's magazine, 


a time-table and her watch. With 
the aid of a calendar and her 
bank book she made rapid cal- 
culations, announced, ‘“‘there will 
be time,’’ threw the offending wardrobe into a 
mid-Victorian trunk, paid her bill while the 
rest of the world lunched, caught the one o'clock 
stage for the outer world and was gone, “un- 
honored and unsung” she told herself bitterly. 
REREEEEE 

A year is a long time in the perspective but 
when one is busy and happy it slips by with an 
unaccountable momentum. 

To Gwenda Pierce the year following her un- 
pleasant vacation experience was the shortest 
and the happiest she had ever known. Bitter 
at first, she had gradually come to see that the 
discussion of her had not been unkindly meant 
and that there was a world of truth in what 
was said. Being a young person of sense she 
went to work to capitalize the lesson and to 
correct her deficiences. The results had been 
far beyond her expectations, but, even so, it was 
not without some misgivings that, in late June, 
she turned her steps once more toward the little 
hotel of the hills. 

The vacation crowd that makes the arrival 
of the daily auto-stage an event of importance 
was on hand in force to greet Gwenda Pierce 
and her wardrobe trunk on the afternoon of her 
arrival, but confidence engendered by a perfect- 
fitting and exquisitely-tailored suit can always 
be trusted to rout the terrors of “running the 
gauntlet.” 

She nodded to one or two as she passed 
through the crowd, taking a wholly justifiable 
and not altogether feminine pleasure in the 
wdmiration she detected, but it was not until 
dinner time that she came down for a general 
renewal of old acquaintance. 

A dance was announced for the evening so it 
was a gaily dressed party of young people that 
lounged about lobby and porch while they waited 
for the opening of the dining room, but there 
was not one who did not feel a little thrill of 
admiration as Gwenda Pierce tripped down the 
stairs in a soft, diaphanous creation that suited 
her so perfectly it almost seemed a part of her. 

It was Mrs. Norton that she first gave both 
hands in a warm greeting and then for a few 
minutes she stood, finding old acquaintances 
and making new ones. 

Later at the dance she spent scant time on 
the “side lines” for she was no longer a wall- 
flower. She was no better dancer than she had 
been a year before but she was infinitely better 
to look at! Then too, the knowledge that she 
was well and tastefully dressed gave her poise 
and vivacity, so that, when she climbed the 
stairs at midnight, there was no lead in her 
heels, despite the miles they had fox-trotted! 

The next morning she did not take either 
tennis racquet or golf clubs down to the porch 
with her but the glowing sports suit she wore 
was, apparently, all the challenge needed. How- 
ever the invitations to join the athletics of the 
morning were suddenly vetoed by Roy Norton's 
deep voice. ‘Run along, children’ he boomed. 
“She’s promised to go to Echo Lake with me 
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the new 


how 


this morning. I 
roadster will act on Four-Mile Hill.”’ 


Want to see 

And her first day was but a forerunner of 
many delightful ones, days so full of recrea- 
tion and fun that sometimes she had to call a 
halt lest she need another vacation to recover 
from that one. Always tastefully dressed, al- 
ways ready to do her share in whatever was on 
foot, it was small wonder that she was popular. 

One day, toward the end of summer, as she 
sat in her room putting the finishing touches 
on a fluffy waist, Mrs. Norton came in for a 
chat. 

“Gwenda,”’ she said after a while, ‘I’ve won- 
dered all summer at the change in you. Last 
year you were such a quiet little mouse and this 
year you are absolutely the life of the place. 
What has made the difference?” 

For a moment there was a strange expression 
in Gwenda’s eyes. Then, “Why, a year is a 
long while,’ she said demurely, “and in that 
time I have learned the swell dresser’s rule o’ 
three—fit, lines, colors. I'm a teacher, you 
know, and I decided the best way to exert an 
influence over the half-baked animals of the 
pin-feather period was to master the language 
they liked best, that of nifty clothes, so—” 

But Mrs. Norton, her face starlet, interrupted 
her. “Gwenda!” she cried. “Gwenda, you poor 
child! Did you hear that awful discussion of 
you? What must you have thought of us?” 

Gwenda put her arms around the humiliated 
woman beside her. ‘Dear Mrs. Norton,” she 
said, ‘“‘what I thought for a little while does 
not matter for I very soon knew that you were 
absolutely right. Really it was the best thing 
that ever happened to me for I know now that 


I had been developing unevenly, leaving one 
side—and a very important side, too—utterly 
uneducated. 


“I knew that I did not dress well but I had 
had to earn much of my own way through 
school and there had been no time nor money 
for real clothes. When I began teaching in a 
small town I found my salary did not permit 
much buying and I knew nothing of sewing or 
planning a wardrobe. Then, the very day I 
overheard—-I mean the day I left here, I saw an 
advertisement in a teacher’s magazine of the 
Franklin Institute course in Dress and Costume 
Designing and Making, and it fitted my case 
so exactly that 1 went home determined to take 
it up. I worked at it all the rest of the sum- 
mer, the mail man bringing my lessons every 
three or four days. I was so delighted with the 
lessons and with the clothes I made for myself 
while I was learning, that I kept it up all year. 
I know now that nothing is more important 
than a knowledge that helps you to dress well 
and economically for I have been happier and 
more useful than ever in my life and I’ve been 
able to get closer to my young people. Neither 
boys nor girls respect a frump, but teachers 
have so little time and money that they sin 
against good taste oftener than they realize. 
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She paused a moment for breath, then went 
on, “I thought I had no ‘clothes 
that I was simply 
ignorant. The on Dress and Costume 
Designing opened up a whole new world to 
me for it is perfectly fascinating to learn what 
is becoming to you and why, and why certain 
colors and fabrics must be sought by one and 
shunned by another. It is art—and re- 
munerative my time this 
Spring I designed all the gowns for a wedding 
party beside doing quite a lot of such work for 


had always 


sense’ but I know now 


lessons 


real 


too, for in spare 


others and it all added a comfortable sum to my 
salary. I have made everything I have worn al! 
the year as well as my summer outfit, even to 
my tailored suit and my riding clothes and the 
only expense was the materials and my spare 
time. I dropped a course of study I had planned, 
Lut I think I needed this far, far more. 

“Few teachers,” she continued, holding up the 
finished waist for Mrs. Norton's admiration, 
“realize what opportunities a knowledge of the 
allied arts of dress construction will bring to 
them. Next year I am going to urge my girls 
to take up the Franklin Institute course and 
as I shall keep on too perhaps we can do some 
of our work evenings and make a sort of a 
club out of it.” 

“Next year?" queried Mrs. Norton. “Surely 
you are not going to teach next year! Why, 
Roy told me—” but she paused at sight of the 
girl’s blushing face. 

“No,” said Gwenda, “I’ve promised Roy I 
would not teach, but I’m going to help the 
girls anyway and maybe I can do it better in 
my home than in the schoolroom!” 


“Mrs. Norton,” said Gwenda, “you ought to 
write to Franklin Institute, for sample lessons 
from this wonderful course. I am sure you 


would find the work fascinating. These sample 


lessons will be sent to you absolutely without 
cost and if after getting them, you decide not 
to go further you will be under no obligation 


whatever.” 


Of course, Gwenda was right, not only Mrs. 
Norton, but every woman or girl who reads this 
narrative should write for these free sample 
lessons. Hundreds of women are taking up this 


course and you ought to have the free sample 





lessons to show what the course is like. Just 
write your name and address on the coupon 
below, clip it out and put it in an envelope 
addressed 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. C 860 Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me free sample lessons of your 
course in Dress and Costume Designing and 


Making, and tell me how I can easily take up 


this fascinating subject at my own home by 
mail. 
2) ee re yer rer eT re ere rT Cor 
Write plainly 
ADDRESS 6cccsscccuceses Vane 
C860 
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What a Group Intelligence Test Can Do 


By Garry C. Myers, Head of the Department of Psychology, School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


While Director of Education at the 
Recruit Educational Center, Camp Up- 
ton, N. Y., the writer, eager to apply 
the same principle for classifying the 
learners which has been applied in 
classifying military men for training, 
set about in the following manner: The 
army group intelligence test for Beta 
was given to the whole school of about 
fifteen hundred illiterates; then within 
each of the six grades the learners 
were classified on the basis of these in- 
telligence ratings. 

The names of all the men for a given 
grade were ranked on the basis of these 
ratings and then, for the first grade, 
for example, in which there were four 
sections or classes, those desired for the 
highest class were counted off from the 
names with the highest ratings, 
those for the next class from the 
names with the next highest ratings, 
and so on for the entire grade. In 
like manner every grade was re- 
grouped. Those men, who after a few 
weeks, progressed more slowly or more 
rapidly than their classification would 
indicate were given an individual test, 
and individual records of their class 
work were recorded. 

At promotion times—and the pro- 
motion in this school was very rapid 
—the names of all the men _ trans- 
ferred to a given grade together with 
those to remain in that grade were 
pooled and re-ranked on the basis of 
their original rating, so that the men 
with the highest rating came first. 
Then, just as at the first classification, 
the group for every section or class of 
this grade was made up. 

This method of classification worked 
so well that the men of the lowest sec- 
tion of a given grade advanced more 
rapidly than before and the men of the 
brightest section advanced more than 
twice as fast Furthermore, the men 





of the brightest section pursued a ~ich- 
er course. The greatest advantage un- 
doubtedly was to the brighter men who 
have the greatest capacity for leader- 
ship. Instead of being thrown in 
among their inferiors, so as to develop 
habits of indifference and laziness, the 
bright learners were grouped with oth- 
er learners of similar capacity so that 
all of that group were stimulated to 
do their best. This scheme of classify- 
ing the learners on the basis of intel- 
ligence, which is the first application 
of its kind to elementary learners in 
any school system anywhere, with the 
exception probably of the city of Win- 
chester where similar work was begun 
about the same time as at Upton, has 
been adopted by the War Department 
for the six other schools fashioned af- 
ter that of Upton, now being estab- 
lished. 

With a test similar to that of the 
Army tests, a group test particularly 
suited to all grades of school children, 
Superintendent S. H. Layton, of the 
schools of Altoona, Pa., near the end of 
the term of last year, tested all his 
elementary children and part of the 
high school with a view toward reclassi- 
fication on an intelligence basis. Su- 
perintendent Layton so organized his 
survey that there was no added cost in 
personnel in making the examination 
of the children of that whole city. He 
selected certain principals and teach- 
ers best qualified to give the intelli- 
gence test, then he called upon the au- 
thor of the mental test to be used, to 
instruct those who were to administer 
the test, in its proper application. (He 
could just as well have called upon any 
expert in intelligence testing or indeed, 
because of his training, he would not 
have needed such expert assistance.) 
Then within a few days the whole job 


(Continued on page 87) 























Teachers Everywhere 





Will be more than interested in the 
Fall and Winter Edition 


—of our— 


New Magazine of Fashion 


Correctly portraying all that is newest and best in the 
fashion world for women, misses and children. There is 


no charge—send for it at once. ' 
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fleet! Just as the typewriter revolu- 
tionized old handwriting methods, so, in 


turn, has the Mimeograph multiplied the power 
of the typewriter. Every hour this marvelous little 
machine will reproduce five thousand perfect duplicates 
of a typed or written sheet—at negligible cost. And 
drawings, sketches, plans, diagrams, etc., may go on the 
same sheet, in the one operation. It is the speediest 
means of reproducing all kinds of letters, bulletins, forms, 
blanks, tags, cards—thereby cutting printing costs. And 
it does the work privately, quickly, exactly. No technical 


skill is needed for its operation. Business and educational insti- 
tutions throughout the world are using it as a means of reducing expenses 


and increasing efficiency. Why not send for our new booklet of sugges- 
tionsP Ask for “U-9.” A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 










































































































Fellow-Teacher! Are You Prepared? 


It makes little difference whether you have not been ill for many years. 
The above picture will sooner or later represent your experience. 


The Educators Beneficial Association 
HOME OFFICE: Lancaster, Pa. 


is a mutual Health and Accident Association for teachers only, char- 
tered under the laws of Pennsylvania in 1910. It is conducted by 
teachers of long experience for the protection of the teacher’s most val- 
uable asset, the time spent in the school room, at a cost commensurate 
with the usual salaries paid for educational work. It is not a stock 
company, and does not pay dividends, but is entirely mutual in its opera- 
tion. The expenses of conducting it are nominal. As a _ result, its 
premium rates are the lowest, and the splendid benefits paid for the 
small annual cost are positive proof that the Educators Beneficial Asso- 
ciation is the “last word” in accident and health protection for 
teachers. 


The Association Pays For 


Accident 
Accidental Death 


The Cost 


Class 4, $ 8.00 per year, payable quarterly, approximately 2c per day 


Quarantine . 


Old Age Disability 


Sickness 


Natural Death 


Class B, $12.00 per year, payable quarterly, approximately 3c per day 


Read a few unsolicited testimonials which are 
representative of hundreds more on file in our office: 


L. C. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa.—The effi- Anna V. Diehl, Portland, Ore.—Your 


ciency with which you handled my claim 


receives my commendation, and I wish 
to thank the Association for the benefit 
received. I shall recommend the Asso- 


ciaticn to all who are eligible to member- 
ship as an organization which gives the 
greatest protection for the least expense. 


H. Augusta Edmunds, Hartford, Conn.— 
I received your letter containing the check 
for $100.00 and I sincerely thank you for 
this money. Rest assured it is greatly 
appreciated. It certainly is: a privilege 
and a consolation to be a member of a 
Beneficial Association that always does 
the square thing as you have done. In 
all my dealings with you, you have never 
failed to do the honest, upright thing. 


Ella McIntire, Wilmington, Del.—I wish 
to thank you for your courteous and 
prompt attention to my claim for bene- 
fits; also to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of check for $87.88 settlement in 
full. While regretting the necessity for 
making a claim, it will give me great 
pleasure to be able to assure Wilmington 
teachers that the “‘Educators” keeps faith 


with its members. , 


letter from the Association, enclosing the 
check for $317.50, arrived on Monday last, 
and I am taking this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging it. It was indeed a great sur- 
prise and pleasure for the Claims Com- 
mittee to decide so favorably -in my be- 
half, and I ask you to extend to them my 
great appreciation. 


Alma Witmer, Richmond, Va.—Received 
your check and want to thank you for 
your prompt and generous action in re- 
gard to the matter. I cannot say enough 
hereafter in praising the Association. I 
appreciate your kindness and thank you 
very, very much. 


Isabelle Grimm, Brooklyn, N. Y.—I beg 
to thank you very much for the check of 
fifty-five dollars you sent me and which 
I received Saturday last. It will be a 
great help toward paying the doctor's 
bill which is quite a large one. Sickness 
is certainly expensive as well as dreary 
and teachers should protect themselves by 
belonging to an Association such as yours. 
I know I am glad now that I became a 
member. 


When worrying about loss of time and money through sickness or ac- 
cident, write us for literature, read it carefully, compare it conscien- 
tiously with the literature of any similar concern, and then affiliate your- 
self with the “Educators,” a strictly professional organization, and elim- 


inate worry for all time. 


Thrift does not only mean the saving of money. It means the conserva- 


tion of it. 
coupon today. 


Let us conserve your funds in time of need. Fill out the 





~ 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


| The Educators Beneficial Association, 
| 421-423 Woolworth Building, 


\ Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me without obligation on my part, complete infor- 
mation about your protection for teachers. 


Name 


0666.0 666002469669 4649 46909 9994694004 92998 


| 


oR 2.0 268 8 610.6 6 42,2:.64.46 2206 
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Pupil Initiative 
(Continued from page 21) 


child acts as teacher and in the other 
he learns to dramatize. After-a new 
story has been developed great interest 
is aroused by turning the reading 
group over to a pupil leader, who con- 
ducts the recitation with occasional 
help from the teacher. The pupils at 
the close of the recitation criticize the 
pupil teacher. The great difficulty has 
been in the inability of the pupil leader 
to ask thoughtful questions. To over- 
come this difficulty leading questions on 
the subject matter of the lesson are 
written by the teacher on cards. These 
cards are numbered and _ distributed 
among the pupils. -The pupil who holds 
a certain question when the number is 
called rises and reads the question and 
calls upon some pupil to answer. Com- 
plete answers only are accepted. This 
helps in the development of language. 

Two methods in dramatization. The 
first and simplest is the one in which 
the entire group discusses and selects 
the characters and plans the action. 
The second is that in which one or two 
pupils select the characters and_ in- 
struct them in the method of procedure. 
One of our teachers in reporting on this 
phase of the socialized recitation says: 
“Our socialized work in connecting 
reading and language is best described 
by the method we used to bring out the 
story of Hiawatha, in connection with 
our Thanksgiving. We had the simple 
story printed in the form of questions 
and answers. The printed story in 
this form was given to the class as a 
reading lesson. One of the pupils was 
selected to act as leader and read the 
questions. Different pupils were called 
on to read the answers. When the 
pupils in this manner become _thor- 
oughly familiar with the story the 
cards are cut up and the questions and 
answers put in an envelope for use as 
seat work. In this way we have lan- 
guage seat work in which pupils use 
complete sentences and build up a com- 
plete story. We believe this is much 
superior to seat work where letters and 
words are used. Participation in the 
recitation after this method is develop- 
ing initiative, originality, and _ self- 
confidence. As Patty Hill says, ‘There 
are things we learn best from our 
equals and others we learn best from 
those weaker than ourselves.’ ” 

We found that much of the difficulty 
in problem solution arose from failure 
to understand the language. We have 
Leen trying to overcome this difficulty 
by giving daily practice in oral prob- 
lem reading and interpretation. We 
have taught carefully the fact that 
every problem consists of two parts, 
first a statement telling us something 
and second a question based on the 
facts or information given. Pupils are 
led to see that these two definite parts 
of a problem can be readily dis- 
tinguished if we will only stop and 
think out the answers to two simple 
questions: First, what does the prob- 
lem tell us? Second, what does the 
problem ask us to find? Then the pupil 
is led to see that the next natural 
thing to do in order to solve the prob- 
lem, or answer the question, is to think 
what operation is necessary. 

Individual plan. Here is the plan 
one of the Grade Three-B teachers was 
using the other day. I will give the 
problem and the actual work done by 
the pupil. Problem: There are 19 
boys and 23 girls in John’s class. How 
many pupils are there in the class? 
After the pupil had read the problem 
aloud, he studied it, giving his mental 
reaction as follows: “My problem tells 
me that there are 19 boys and 23 girls 
in John’s class. My problem asks me 
to find how many pupils there are in 
the class. I would find the number of 
pupils in the class by addition.” The 
pupil then went to the blackboard and 
did the work. The next pupil rose and 
read problem No. 2. Mary had 49 
cents in her bank. This was 27 cents 
more than her brother had. How many 
cents did her brother have? Oral 
study: “My problem tells me that Mary 
had 49 cents in her bank, and that this 
was 27 cents more than her brother 
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i OU can have ayouthful ap 
pearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 

brows gnd lashes, graceful neck and chin, 

luxuriant bair, attractive hands. You ca 
remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 
heads, then sagging facial muscles-- 
all through following our simple direc- 
tions. Thousands have done so. . No 
drugs, no waste of time, no big expense and ¢ 
results. nd for latest free booklet containing many beauty 
hints and all about the wonderful work ‘accompliahed. by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 5, 215 No. Bivd., Chi a. 
{A Branck of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 
























Valuable Aids forthe Teacher 


To display on the walls of the school room 
any pitures, drawings, chatts, of the work of 


pupils, use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads,—Steel Points 
No hammer required. A child can use them. Will 





not mar plaster or wood work. Easy to remove and 


will hold tightly. Waite for Teachers samples. 
Sold here by Hardware, c per 
Seances. Ten. Photo Supply 15 pit. 
and Department Stores. 

Moore Push-Pin Co., 
34 Berkley St., Phila. Pa. 



















Knitting Sans 
yarns S = Free 
direct from / = $= sample 
the mill yw card 
= 
Bite Spee cane Send ious ope Conceal 


samplesin al. Heathers, the new Fibre Silk and 
Worsted Mixtures, Germantowns, heavy Sweater 
Yarns, Shetland Floss. Str ng, good wearing 
yarns Smootn and even. Knit up beautifully, 
tisfaction guaranteed. 
Write today. Peace Dale Mills. Sales Office, 
Dept. 249, <5 Madisun Avenue, New York City, 


Peace Dale Mills founced 1801 
Write for sample card today 


SEXUAL 





ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
not bindmg—320 pages—many illustrations 
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EAL PHONOGRAPH 


NR 

“) % Beautifully finished, nickel windin 
AY ae >> crank, spring motor, 8) regulator, 
: stop lever, New improved sound 
box with mica diaphragm, makes 
uP, perfect reproductions of all kinds 
ra of music, MARVELOUS 
k\ Machine in every way. Delight- 
ed thousands of homes. 

Send NO 








dust your name,and we will 

send you 24 of our Art Pictures to 
dispose of on special offer at 25c 
each. Send us the $6 you collect 
and we will send thie new im- 
proved E. D. L. Phonograph and 

a selection of 6 records free. 
E.D. LIFE,Dept. 9T23, Chicago 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment-— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


4} Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particuiars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


EYE WATER 


strengthens weak, inflamed eves, and is an 
ideal eve wash. Good since M9. Keep your 
Migvyey eyes well and they will help keep you, 
aes tAll ists t by 
ee 35c fait Upon sceipt of Price 
is Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 

i] JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
i. 178 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 























Dr. Isaac 
Thompson’s 








os 


Book on Destroying Hair} 


N Book by Prof. Ha: A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College. “¢ : te. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous ha urements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for 


Ss saeesigiive matter. 
Dept. F-20, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING 


CO., Riverside, R. “. 
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To Be or Not to Be 


(Continued from page 62) 


ing “a laborer worthy of his hire”; but 
to be only a teacher, no, for that in- 
evitably means the narrow view instead 
of the broad outlook, the petty single- 
ness of purpose instead of the large hu- 
man sympathy, and the impossibility of 
keeping alive to the millions of pulse 
beats that make this great old ‘world- 
heart of ours throb with life and 
energy. , 

And so, in your work time, work—as 
hard as you can and as well as you can 
—so that the thing which you do may 
be a joy and a pride to you, but in your 
playtime, play—also as hard as you 
can, and as far away from all things 
connected with your work as possible; 
for by so doing you will not only be able 
to render a better, bigger service when 
you go to your work, but you will give 
to yourself that larger vision, that more 
perfect understanding of the big issues 
of life so essential to the right kind of 
service. And as time goes on, instead 
of making of yourself the schoolma’am 
who talks, looks, and acts just like a 
schoolma’am, you will have worked out 
for yourself this truth: that the only 
real teacher is life, and that all alike 
are her pupils, and that the only four 
walls that shut in your schoolroom are 
the four points of the compass. 





A “Kiddie Party” 
(Continued from page 64) 


paper dolls). We were given colored 
squares of crepe paper, scissors, paste, 
thread, pins, etc., and paper dolls ready 
to be dressed, and each guest was re- 
quested to make a crepe dress for her 
doll. The prize for the best costume de- 
signed was a tiny Japanese doll. We all 
kept our dolls for souvenirs. 

Next, we had a genuine game of hide- 
and-seek, with the entire house open to 
us. The hostess, who was the ‘‘hunter,’’ 
had a busy time finding us all. The 
winner (longest undiscovered), who was 
found in the vegetable cellar hidden by 
sacks of potatoes, received a toy shot- 
gun as areward. Afterward, a row of 
marbles was placed at the edge of the 
rug, and each contestant, provided with 
the same number of marbles as had been 
laid down, took his turn shooting at 
them. Number one marble in the line 
had to be knocked out by number one 
marble in the contestant’s hand, number 
two by number two, ete. If a wrong 
marble was knocked out, it was put back 
in place and the chance of knocking a 
marble with that turn had passed. ‘The 
winner, who hit the greatest number 
of marbles in proper succession, was 
awarded what the hostess called ‘‘the 
largest marble in captivity.’’ 

‘rhe old game of stagecoach was made 
especially diverting to the make-believe 
kids by secretly naming each guest a 
part of the coach—the dashboard, reins, 
whip, whip socket, bolts, screws, wheeis, 
hubs, spokes and steps, and even the 
horses and their harnesses, were used. 
The hostess acted as the coach driver 
who fell asleep one night while the 
horses were resting and dreamed that 
the different parts of the vehicle came 
to life and did amazing stunts for her 
amusement: the bolts danced; one horse 
played the piano, the other sang a song; 
the wheels became acrobatic, etc. As 
the *‘driver’’ told her story, the guests 
were obliged to rise in turn in their as- 
signed roles and perform appropriately. 
The results were ludicrous and enter- 
taining, and unexpected talent was 
brought to light. Truly juvenile re- 
freshments of ice cream, animal crack- 
ers, and small frosted cakes were served 
during the evening. 








}ONE REPRESENTATIVE 
in every school center, even the smallest, | 
is being appointed to take subscriptions to | 
VISUAL EDUCATION | 
The new magazine ofthe new movement | 
Your inquiry will bring inf tion and blanks | 
First signed acceptance received secure territory | 
Complete outfit furnished. Very liberal commission. | 
VISUAL EDUCATION, 327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. | 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 


The Shortest, Easiest and 
Surest Road to Prosperity 
and Success 


A Subtle Principle of Success 





This subtle principle in my hands, without edu- 
cation, without capital, without training, without experi- 
ence, and without study or waste of time and without 
health, vitality or will power has given me the power to 
earn more than a million dollars without selling merchan- 
dise, stocks, bonds, books, drugs, appliances or any ma- 
terial thing of any character. 

This subtle and basic. principle of success requires 
no will power, no exercise, no strength, no energy, no study, no writ- 
ing, no dieting, no concentration and no conscious deep breathing. 


-There is nothing to practice, nothing to study, and nothing to sell. 


This subtle and basic principle of success does not 
require that you practice economy or keep records, 9r memorize, or 
learn to do anything, or force yourself into any action or invest in 
any stocks, bonds, books or merchandise. 


This subtle principle must not be confused with 
memory systems, “‘will power”’ systems, Christian Science, psychology, 
magnetism, thrift or economy, nor should it be confused with health 
systems, auto-suggestion, concentration, ‘“‘personality,’’ self-confidence 
or opportunity, nor should this Subtle Principle be confused with 
initiative, mental endurance, luck, chance, self-analysis or self-control. 
Neither should this principle be confused with imagination, enthus- 
iasm, persuasion, force or persistence, nor with the art of science of 
talking or salesmanship, or advertising. 

No one has yet succeeded in gaining success without it. 

No one has ever succeeded in failing with it. 

It is absolutely the master key to success, prosperity and supremacy. 


When I was eighteen years of age, it looked to me 
as though I had absolutely no chance to succeed. Fifteen months 
altogether in common public school was the extent of my education. 
I had no money. When my father died, he left me twenty dollars and 
fifty cents, and I was earning hardly enough to keep myself alive. I 
had no friends for I was negative and of no advantage to any one. I 
had no plan of life to help me solve any problem. In fact, I did not 
know enough to know that life is and was a real problem, even though 
I had an “acute problem of life’ on my hands. I was blue and 
despondent and thoughts of eternal misery arose in my mind con- 
stantly. I was a living and walking worry machine. 

I was tired, nervous, restless. I could not sleep, I 
could not digest without distress. I had no power of application. 
Nothing appealed to me. Nothing appeared worth doing from the fear 
that I could not do anything because of my poor equipment of mind 
and body. I felt that I was shut out of the world of success and I 
lived in a world of failure. 

I was such a pauper in spirit that I blindly depend- 
ed on drugs and doctors for my health, as my father before me. I was 
a ‘“‘floater’’ and depended on luck for success. The result of this atti- 
tude on my part was greater weakness, sickness, failure and misery, 
as is always the case under similar conditions. 

Gradually my condition became worse. I reached 
a degree of misery that seemed intolerable. I reached a crisis in my 
realization of my failure and adverse condition. 


Out of this misery and failure and pauperism of 
spirit—out of this distress—arose within me a desperate reaction— 
“a final effort to live’—and through this reaction, arose within me 
the discovery of the laws and principles of life, evolution, personality, 
mind, health, success and supremacy. Also out of this misery arose 
within me the discovery of the inevitable laws and principles of fail- 
ure and sickness and inferiority. 


When I discovered that I had unconsciously been em- 
ploying the principles of failure and sickness, I immediately began to 
use the principles of success and supremacy. MY LIFE UNDERWENT 
AN ALMOST IMMEDIATE CHANGE. I overcame illness through 
health, weakness through power, inferior evolution by superior evolu- 
tion, failure by success, and converted pauperism into supremacy. 


I discovered a principle which I observed that all suc- 
cessful personalities employ, either consciously or unconsciously. I 
also discovered a princ.ple of evolution and believed that if I used it, 
that my conditions would change, for I had but one disease—Failure, 
and therefore there was but one cure—Success, and I began to use this 
principle and out of its use arose my ambition, my powers, my educa- 
tion, my health, my success and my supremacy, etc., etc. 

You may also use this principle of success deliberately, purposefully, 
consciously and profitably. 


Just as there is a principle of darkness there is also a 
principle of failure, ill-health, weakness and negativeness. If you use 
the principle of failure consciously or unconsciously, you are sure 
always to be a failure. Why seek success and supremacy through 
blindly seeking to find your path through the maze of difliculties? 
Why not open your “mental eyes’’ through the use of this subtle suc- 
cess principle, and thus deliberately and purposefully and consciously 
and successfully advance in the direction of supremacy and away from 
failure and adversity? 

I discovered this subtle principle—this key to success— 
through misery and necessity. You need never be miserable to have 
the benefit of this subtle principle. You may use this success prin- 
ciple just as successful individuals of all time, of all countries, of all 
races, and of all religions have used it either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and as I am using it consciously, purposefully. It requires 
no education, no preparation, no preliminary knowledge. Any one can 
use it. Any one can harness, employ and capitalize it, and thus put 
it to work for success and supremacy. Regardless of what kind of 


success you desire, this subtle principle is the key that opens the 
avenue to what you want. 

It was used by 

Moses, Lloyd-George, Edison, Mohammed, 
Caesar, Clemenceau, Newton, Cicero, 

Napoleon, Chas. E. Hughes, Wanamaker, Demosthenes, 
Roosevelt, Abraham Lincoln, Phil Armour, Arisotle, 
Rockefeller, George Washington, Andrew Carnegie, Plutarch, 

Herbert Spencer, Marshall Field, Frick, Columbus, 
Emerson, Sarah Bernhardt, Elbert Hubbard, Vanderbilt, 
Darwin, Galli-Curci, Shakespeare, Marcus Aurelius, 
J.P. Morgan, Nordica, Mozart, Pericles, 
Harriman, Melba, Mendelssohn, Lycurgus, 
Woodrow Wilson, Cleopatra, Copernicus, Benjamin Franklin, 
Charles Schwab, Alexander theGreat, Confucius, 


and thousands and thousands of others—the names of successful men 
and women of all times and of all countries and of all religions, and 
of all colors, make a record of the action of this Subtle Principle of 
Success. None of these individuals could have succeeded without it— 
NO ONE CAN SUCCEED WITHOUT IT— no one can fail with it. 


Every one realizes that human beings owe a duty to each 
other. Only the very lowest type of human being is selfish to the de- 
gree of wishing to profit without helping some one else. This world 











does not contain very 
great numbers of the 
lowest and most self- 
ish type of human 
beings. Almost ev- 
ery one, in discov- 
ering something of 
value, also wants his 
fellow man to profit 
through his discov- 
ery. This is pre- 
cisely my _ attitude. 
I feel that I should 
be neglecting my 
most important duty 
towards my fellow 
human beings, if I 
did not make every effort—every decent and honest effort—to induce 
every one to also benefit to a mamimum extent through the automatic 
uses of this subtle principle. 

I fully realize that it is human nature to have less confi- 
dence in this principle because I am putting it in the hands of thou- 
sands of individuals for a few pennies—at less than the actual cost of 
mailing, writing, composing and advertising it—but I cannot help the 
negative impression I thus possibly create. I must fulfill my duty just 
the same. 

I do not urge any one to procure it because I offer it 
pennies, but because the results are great-—very great. 

This subtle principle is so absolutely powerful and over 
mastering in its influence for good, profit, prosperity and success, that 
it would be a sin if I kept it to myself and used it only for my per- 
sonal benefit. 


So sure am I of the truth of my statements—so absolute 
ly positive am | of the correctness of my assumption and so absolutely 
certain am I that this principle, in your hands, will work wonders for 
you, that I am willing to place this principle in YOUR HANDS for 
twenty-four hours at my risk and expense. You will recognize the 
value of this principle within twenty-four hours—in fact, almost im- 
mediately as you become conscious of it, you will realize its practica- 
bility, its potency, its reality and its power and usuability for your per- 
sonal profit, pleasure, advancement, prosperity and success. 

Thousands of individuals claim that the information dis- 
closing and elucidating the secret principle of success IS WORTH A 
THOUSAND DOLLARS OF ANY ONE'S MONEY. Some have writ- 
ten that they would not take a million dollars for it. 

You will wonder that I do not charge a thousand dollars for this 
information—for disclosing this principle, after you get it into your 
possession and realize its tremendous power and influence. 

I have derived such tremendous results—amazing re- 
sults from its power, that I want every man, woman and matured child 
to have this key to success, prosperity and wealth. This is why I am 
willing to send it to anyone—to any address on approval without a 
single penny in advance. 

You would never forgive me, and I could never forgive 
myself, nor could the creative forces of the Universe forgive us, if I 
failed to bring you to the point of using this subtle principle of suc- 
cess. You would never forgive me if I failed to do for you that which 
you would do for me, if our positions were reversed. 


few 


for a 


From every part of the country comes appreciation of my extra- 
ordinary discovery.—The Subtle Principle of Success. 

“I thank you for the blessings you have brought to my life through 
the ‘Subtle Principle of Success.” 

“I can never fully repay you for revealing to me the ‘Subtle Prin- 
ciple of Success’ and how to use it.” 

“Your “Subtle Principle of Success’ is working wonders for me. | 
would not part with it for a million dollars.” 

“I regard your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ as 
dollars of any person's money, regardless of how 
muy be.” 

“It is impossible to place a limit to the monetary value of your dis- 
covery.” 

“IT am from Missouri. 
goods.”’ 

“I always believed that successful men used a principle which gave 
them success. I never knew what it was nor how to use it until you 
explained it to me. it would be just as impossibe for me to fail with 
this principle as it has been impossible for me to succeed without it.” 

“I thank you for the wonderful results I am gaining through the 
‘Subtle Principle of Success.’ I would not take any amount of money 
for what this principle has done for me already. You are honestly 
entitled to millions.” 

“I am enthusiastic over your discovery of the ‘Subtle Principle of 
Success’ and at the age of eighty-six am pursuing success as never 
before.” 

“Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ has in twenty-four hours given 
me wonderful results. I am ready to back any statement made in 
favor of ycur ‘Subtle Principle of Success.’ It opens up a new uni- 
versal opportunity.” 

“‘The Subtle Principle of Success’ is doing for me more than you 
claim. The truth avout it is hard to believe.” 


worth a thousand 
poor the individual 


Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ is the 


You want success of some kind. .This is your opportunity to get it— 
to get what you wani—guaranieed. 

WRITE YOUR ADDRESS on the coupon and mail it to me, and 
you will receive by return mail, the SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUC- 
CESS—the master principle—the equal of which you have never seen. 

If this subile principle of success does not solve your every problem, 
it will cost you absoiutely nothing. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 767 Berkeley Bldg., 
West 44th Street, New York City 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 767 Berkeley Building 
West 44th Street, New York City 
You may send me, at your risk, “THE SURTLE PRINCIPLE 
OF SUCCESS.” 
I promise to either 
of its receipt by me, or to 
It is unuerstood tiat I 
neither now nor later. 


re-mail it to you, within twenty-four hours 
sod you two dollars. 
am to be under no other obligation, 


Norma! Instructor are 
reyresenc.ed,. 


statements in ‘The 
to Le us 


The above 


absolutely guaranteed in cvery \.ay 
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Visual Instruction 
| (Continued from page 25) Now Ready—A New and Enlarged Edition of 


Ceeinig ‘literature. and’ history, || Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


rent events, literature, t 
Petrograd, London, Shanghai, and 








Honolulu must be as vivid to him as the A Set of Books That Will Increase 
streets of his home town. The utter- i i 

ad BIG LU), @ most parts of the earth must be Your Efficiency and Earning Power 
brought within the child’s immediate 





More Than 50,000 Sets of Previous Editions Have Been Sold 
NEW edition 


of Practical 
Methods, Aids 
and Devices for 
Teachers has just 


knowledge. 
OF BARGAINS Again, there are the maps needing 
pictures to bring them to life. Without 
WRITE TODAY FOR. - illustrations, Ceylon is a pink spot 
YOUR FREE COPY. oS ; rather unexpectedly close to the large 
ss : eon pink triangle called India. Persia is a 
bluish region close by; while China 






















Dress 


Stylishly— shines forth in yellow. Memory alone { 14 been 9 New 
Save Money must be used to impress meaningless : CAL | : — n _ 
pis America’s Greatest Cut names, until the pictures appear. Then PRACTI ai : aa ing e 
do, mast our suarentect lowest Ceylon becomes the center of most in- Atps ano DEVICES gehen 79} 
prices. |Our cut prices speak for | teresting happenings. Smiling brown Se METHODS 1) = ny a a. 
ene cl the olin deep Am folks are picking tea leaves. Intrepid t ror TEACHERS Th d ne 
ain a at our intest Style Book \@ divers plung through the blue waters . ousands of tea- 
tnd Cut Price Bargain List. See for after pearls. Stately elephants pile VOLUME. II _— — Le gry 


yourself the big savings we offer you on 
all wearing apparel. egardiess of in- 


huge logs in busy lumber yards. Cey- 


lon becomes an interesting reality. estimable value in 





creased er pees rates ad still we ad hej dail all 
FREE rices ask ec 2 

eee re Tocntan fenkied pestege It has suddenly become essential that + poh ene sed in 

even these remote places become vivid “764 hidiant atis 

to our pupils, for they are to be world iar Sepistaimeletin, 


citizens. A pest that destroys tea : Tilsisinihe adh ails 
plants in Japan, a strike among the a zs eased " pl saliediien 
Javanese coffee pickers, or a forest fire PRACTICAL: vel generally. 



























in Australia,—all these affect us vitally. Thei 
The rise or fall in the price of Austrs- lation Atosave Devices sage wer a 
lian wool makes a difference to us in ARR | ee = a Wee. 
the clothes we wear. Never before was ron TEACHERS He ESSE EEL LS si - Ps ed 
such broad vision essential; never be- fat Cos AmB cares i Pri 4 PL oe 

j ae tf fore did the people of any country need VOLUM : ae > ie peri f ae 

a thorough education as urgently as do is only about 
CHILDRENS DRESS ST our boys and girls to-day. They will be a There 
our America to-morrow. - 

2 DRESSES ~ 1 APRON For whether we like it or not, wheth- CENTS A DAY 
So apeetpey er the League of Nations stands or FOR EIGHT 
fit consists of one falls; no matter what comes, we are MONTHS. 
dress of plain 5 ; 
color percale now almost automatically a world pow- Read 
with plaid coer er, and every boy and girl in our pub- 

and cuffs; loose ned y y g p Our Offer 
DELIVERED belt; s patch pock- lic schools‘must be prepared to be not 
FREE ne cther dress © only a worthy citizen of the United and 
ce plaig ereate, witticin Hene grou g¢ | States, but also an intelligent and help- Guarantee 
with dark figures; piped in light coloved ful member of a world family. Below. 
dcamee te sets and all in one size. Order The question that looms largest now 


Subjects Treated 
VOLUME I — Reading, Spelling, 


by Nor 225FD106. tne ere aed FREL.@ | iS the securing of permanent world 


|, Guaranteed Money- peace. That can only be promoted 


Saving Bargains through a sympathetic understanding Geography, Hygiene, Physical Edu- 
Dresses, $1.98 up; Suits, $14.98 up: Coats, of world peoples, and as long as time cation, Arithmetic, Language, His- 

5.98 aists, 98¢ up; Skirts, $2.98 up; Hats, 98¢ up; d ex se limit extensi travel. ¢ 40n, & enc, guage, 
hy a. 98 up; Children’s Apparel, 98cup: Men’s Suits, ana expense limit extensive travel, tory, Picture Study, Gymnastics, 


Exercises and Games. 

VOLUME II— Agriculture, Story 
Telling, Drawing, Seat Werk, Do- 
mestic Science, Manual Training, 
School Gardens, Citizenship, Nature 
Study, Dramatization, Writing, Reci- 
tations, Plays and Exercises. 


$14.98 up; Boys’ Suits, $5.98@p. All Sctivered PRES necessary knowledge of world peoples 
acd if you are not satisfied. can only be secured through a study of 
a veel aes REE Sees =| innumerable pictures. 

\ But where can pictures be secured? 
hes yvergg: mags sag meme so pet wg 
ed out in his interesting article in 

NORMAL Iusrevoron-Pamany Pians || 976 Pages 


































































Y Je , g1¢ 2 4 i . > A : 
oe a x O L. ©O GY (October, 1919), the actual securing of Over 500 Illustrations _ Each of the above subjects is treated 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. the pictures is the teacher’s main prob- in the most practical and helpful manner 
imparts in one volume : lem. Such magazines as the “National possible, The teacher can turn to any of the various departments in full confidence of being able to 
Ww Young Man Should Have. . ie”? = " find just the material needed for her use. The books are splendidly illustrated throughout and the 
Knowledge a Young Geographic” receive thousands of re- : : F 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. e Pp E ¢ ‘ Sé Drawing Section contains several pages of plates in colors. 
Knowledge afather Should Have. quests Cvery year tor pictures and more Si Bi di Fy Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two vol- 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart toflis Son.j | pictures. To meet this demand, the 1Ze, Dinding, C. umes, each 9x12inches. There are 288 pages in each volume with two 
Medical dnowledge a Husbané Should Have. National Geographic Society has organ- ten-inch columns to the page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books, The text is 
Be Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. | ized School § ice. and is blish printed in exceptionally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the 
c Knowledge a¥ oung Wife Should lave. izead a ocho ervice, anc 1S publish- best results in printing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving a very attractive appearance and the 
Illustrated. Knowledge a MotherShould tiave. ing its immense stores of pictures on durability essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 
Allinone volume, any te a yee ~waeed separate sheets, with appropriate text 
, edical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. : i 
apg tarde Raper ened egg A for schools. As the Society is purely PRICES AND EASY TERMS 
Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadeiphia,Pa,] educational and all funds are immedi- The Speciai Price of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
ately reinvested in its magazine and in PS aan, nog aE cone in crear ieyect a — ae ae to ye yee ene 
> i j S j rimary Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order an -00 on the of each o e next suc. 
other publications, these pictures can ceeding seven months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are alloweda 
be eg gong gage to = ma- discount of 50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. Use order blank below. 
terially in solving the big visualization is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of 
problem. The » Price of the Books he next succeeding tk A eye of 50 cents is 
ent 8 ith d king th t cash price $6.00. Use order blank below. 
The task before the teachers of the allowed for payment in full with order making the net c price 





country is greater than ever before. 


GUARANTEE 


AFlood But realizing the glorious success of the USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
of Heat || men in the trenches and the women in || } ¥. A. OWEN PUB. CO.,. Dansville, N.Y. Datev.e++++0+-+. 19... Every order for 
ST, SALYTE, the the homes and shops, who so wondrous- You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below Practical Methods, 
U; ro Nemcy ly carried on our part in the world war, Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two Aids and Devices for 
invention, makes every was and knowing that all these men and Primary Ple ~ piueone ng Tbevotnaiesesn ved = Seen to Teach i d 
: , : rima ans ne year, Vv 
jet hae et yond women are the pro: luct of our public one peg oa below the manner in which payment is to be made. eachers ts ye 
nen No coal Liils Amere schools, we feel safe in entrusting the 7 I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each under an abso ute 
pe pegs ae new generation to this same agency of ° of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. guarantee that if the 


Cc] I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 


New in principle, beauti- # | democracy. The schools are just enter- books are not satisfac- 














fully designed, safe, extra- £ In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
gpaiyaiUsano PJ] 1 upon a greater era of usefulness |) Fa Sry ger pe mnemi  cnt try tothe. purchaser 
6 heating marve ° - ays from their receipt, ani atin at event you’ will give me instructio ms 
A Intwostyles:forheatingonlyor, ization, the present generation of boys for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed ~ jn every sense and 
L i in-bui th will be i diately refunded to d my sub: tion cancelled. ‘ ° 
| ‘ tal gy Nar oe: oe 4-4 we em and girls will get a better education if th B ks Al 8 A a 0 we ed Saatans check mark (x) ¢ We are notified to this 
With the mantle, for $4925 than was ever before possible. the Books Alone Are Or gg in one of the squaresbelow } effect within ten days 
* heating andlighting . 's —— the manner in which payment is to be made E 4 
For heating only, $1.75 us Take go » Iam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each of their delivery, we 
a — edor trom your dealer or Grect from a9. A Wholesome, Cleansing, of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. will r efun d at once 
Sin seal Refreshing and Healing a I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. . the money elieniah 
LLRO C. Lotlon—Murinefor Red |! same ..secvsnsssiriinnninisins vniinnnnnetnee ao oe 
MANUFACTURERS ness, Soreness, Granula- and give instrucio 
130%. GSALYTE GAS MANTLES tion Ttchi 'dBurni Rill: sr suunddialesiuks via saneiaencangaich i sukas counnneie Cilthieskcnsieeank Soe ‘the saturn of the 
on, itchingan urnin, 
we R.F.D 
Poll StonzPARK Ave of the Eyes or Eyelids; MR Sth lls lal Lobo albabiteskatsaenatih Linidhe 4h cur capil, 
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SPECIAL FOR TEACHERS‘ 
RDG VO 


VERY teacher and instructor knows the Underwood—the standard of 

Notes visible writers—a_ typewriter representing the highest type of sim- 
From Recent plicity and durability. Thousands of teachers throughout Arnerica 
Teachers’ Letters are using Underwoods today, that they bought from us. 


Hancevile Ala. Junei5%  T wil] send youon TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL a high-grade Visible Writing Underwood, 


I am entirely satisfied with 


mnter It ooks tkeanew  @Xactly as illustrated and described—with Back Spacer, Tabulator, Stencil Attachment, 


writer. It looks like a new 


onie, suyzist’ LWO Color Ribbon, Water-proof Cover and Special Touch Typewriting Instruction Book 


Youngstown, Ohio, July 21st 


ure you it is just asadver- that teaches you to operate any Underwood in ONE DAY. I will back the machine I 


assure you it is just as adver- 

ised, In fact, much better. Th ; : : 7 ; : L > i 

machine giving wodsatatae §— SENG you with a written guarantee of Five Years’ Service. The price I will quote you is 

" Oahelata, Okla., July 24th LESS than the manufacturer’s price. And, you don’t even have to buy the machine at the time you get it. 

of Am bighly pier awood and ts  YLoucan TRY it, and then, if you are not entirely satisfied in every way—send it back at my expense. 
splendid appearance. Mr. Shipman, 

S ll an hone . 
anipreczemanand mysetahany Make Your Work Easier—Earn Cost of an Underwood Ina Month 
purchaser. % A & 


ans el ee See You can easily write your reports, correspondence and school work on an Underwood. You have TEN 
er NINE months of wear the ; r . Fe rs 2 rh z - P 

machine is, doing as well as when I DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you can, without obligation, write all you like and see how 

. 428 W. 32nd St. = helpful an Underwood is. You can make money typing manuscript, scenarios, correspondence for 

After 18 renee Ward’ services my Others. You can prepare articles, stories, photoplays, yourself, but publishers demand them type- 

written. Remember, my price is /ow and you can easily earn twice its cost while still bwying a machine. 


machine is as good as when I secured 
it and has been in every way satisfac- 


Oo shana Il, Jane 10h 25 Years’ Experience—Confidence of 250,000 Customers 


I am oe ae pleased. Machine 

cannot be told from new in appear- ~ P P 
ance or work. W. T. Haines. I mention my long experience and number of customers because I want every reader of this paper to 
itis as pen eeine Moe aychiey have full confidence in my institution, and any statements made. Iam the largest typewriter rebuilder 
ever used and would recommend it jn the world, handling Underwoods only, obtaining all machines and also parts_direct from the 


to anyone. Ralph Crystal. . 
Underwood Company. Don’t confuse me with a second-hand dealer. 


I Double the Life of an Underwood 


I put each machine through a process I have spent 25 years perfecting. Each machine is taken apart, 
rebuilt from top to bottom. Frame is re-enameled, bright parts re-nickled. All parts unfit for 
further service are discarded and replaced by brand new parts, purchased from the Underwood 
Company. Each machine is equipped with New Type, New Platen, New Ribbon Vibrator, Front 
Seale, Feed Roll, Ribbon, Space Bar, Key Rings, Key Glasses, Rubber Feet, ete. Expert 
mechanics re-adjust and re-align each machine. It will stand any mechanical typewriter test. 














































e — 
My Five Year Guarantee—10 Days’ Free Trial ; 
I personally stand back of every machine re-built in my factory with a Written Five Year Guarantee of Service. “4 
I guarantee to send you a genuine Underwood, exactly as illustrated and described herewith. You don’t even ’ 
have to buy the machine at the time you get it. You can try it for ten days FREE and then, if you a? 
conclude the machine I send you does not look, work and write like new, you may. return it and I ao so 
will refund any deposit or charges paid by you. This guarantee affords you complete protection. S 


Mail coupon or post card today - 
Buy On Easy Terms for special low price and terms.  y a 


° z 
My Other Plan Brings Underwood FREE < oe 
A new plan—our AGENCY PLAN. It has proven wonderfully successful in e °° aS 
helping teachers obtain a machine. Sign coupon below for details. You are ° ° > 
not asked to do any soliciting or canvassing for orders. You simply become & agN 
a part of our nation-wide organization and co-operate with us in an easy Pe > 
way. Remember—our plans are PROVEN-—you can surely get your a re Se 
Underwood Free in this way. Send name and address today and learn os” 4 
about offer No. 87. ce we £8 
De 
~ 
Mail Coupon Today—No Obligation - X, 9 
Get my low price. rental and easy payment terms, learn about & o” wo fv" 
Agency Plan. I do business direct—no middleman’s profits. o rd SY ie 
Sign the coupon for all details. o sa 2 
*.0 y 
Ask for Offer No. & Se 
oS ge xP ao 
E. W. S. Shipman, President o” SMe RS 
ium ow SS 9 
Typewriter Empor ” Fs ; 
° 0 te Ss" 





Chicago, Mlinois 


| <i 2N iY 4 ( , 
EQN ~~~ TYPEWRITER 





A Five \yrh 
| Year Guarantee SUAAFES OF 
_goes with each machine aVEG _ A CENTURY 
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Satisfied Judge !! | 
| Both Food and Drink 


Delicious, Attractive | 
i 


BAKER'S 





Is pure and} 
wholesome, | 





I 


made by a 


perfect me- 
chanical proc- 
ess, no chemi- 


cals being 
used. 





REG. U.S. BAT. OFF. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





_MakeFlowers 


Make the’ flowers that 
bloom in the Spring 
bloom all year ‘round 
with Dennison’s Crepe 
Paper and flower ma- 
terials. Use them to 
trim homes, halls and 
booths. At 10,000 deal- 
ers. 


Send zoc.toDennison, Dept.S, Framingham, 
Mass, for “Art and Decoration’? booklet 





‘ee 


iry is yours for selling only 6 
bo Nov ‘Salve at 25 cts Wonder- 
Order today, 





S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. Box 378, Greenville, Pa. 
re: Ahia Cit 
Made to your measure, 


payable after received 
Perfect fit, fine goods and tailoring, 
$20 saving, all guaranteed or no pay. 


Samples Free. Every man wanting to 
, bese well and save money shou.d writc 










cloth samples and correct fashions, explain- 
ing everything. Write letter or postal, 
ust say ‘Send me your samples’’ and get 
eve ng by returnmail free. Important 
rite today sure. 


te every man. 
: PARK TAILORING COMPANY 









Devt. 231 Chicago, ILL 
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Long Division 
(Continued from page 23) 


Group 3. The following problem will 
serve as an illustration of Group 4: 
2622 divided by 68 equals what? In 
this problem the difficulty involved in 
carrying, which has been explained, 
will be encountered. This makes it 
more difficult to estimate correctly the 
digits of the quotient. The method of 
doing so can be explained but it is too 
complex for the young pupil to under- 
stand. It might be well to make the 
following explanation to the pupils. 
When the second digit of the divisor is 
larger than the first digit, it will be 
found that the first digit of the quo- 
tient will not be as large as it appears 
from dividing the number formed by 
the first or first and second digit of the 
dividend by the first digit of the di- 
visor. It may be well to try a digit one 
or two units smaller than the number 
obtained by this division. Example— 
In the above problem the pupil may 
say: “There are eight threes in twenty- 
six. Try six as the proper digit of the 
dividend instead of eight.” 

If the teacher desires to explain the 
work, it should be as follows— 


38|2622—There are eights threes in 
twenty-six. Eight times three is 
twenty-four. Then twenty-six less 
twenty-four is two. Bring down the 
next digit. We now have the number 
twenty-two. Are there eight eights in 
twenty-two? No. Therefore eight is 
too large for the first digit of the divi- 
dend. Now try six as the first digit of 
the quotient. The work will be as fol- 


lows— 
6 Six threes are eighteen. 
38/2622 Twenty-six less eight- 
—— een is eight. Bring 
18 down the two and ask, 
82 “Are there eight eights 


in eighty-two? If the remainder is less 
than thirty-eight this is the proper 
digit for the quotient. The work is to 
be carried on mentally and not dis- 
played on the board. This work is 
rather difficult for a pupil of the grade 
in which long division is introduced, 
and should never be introduced until 
the earlier processes are understood 
thoroughly. 


Rural School Activities 


(Continued from page 35) 


The confidences of friends who have 
had unfortunate experiences have 
demonstrated to me the absolute neces- 
sity of understanding. and sympathy 
between co-workers. The exchange of 
ideas between teachers “talking shop” 
suggests the help and inspiration we 
get from even casual meetings. A 
project carried through successfully by 
one often incites another to attempt 
similar improvements. 

When I speak of co-operation as ap- 
plied to the teacher, do not think for 
a moment that I suggest her allowing 
the pupils or their parents or any oth- 
ers to usurp her place of authority. By 
reason of her special training and pos- 
sible experience, the teacher should be 
able to run school affairs without out- 
side help. If she has not been ade- 
quately trained, she should remedy the 
deficiency during spare time. So many 
opportunities are open now for the 
one who wants to learn. Co-operation 
calls for all the tact, wisdom and other 
superior qualities one can muster. 

The secret of securing co-operation 
in school activities lies largely in the 
ability of the teacher to make minor 
concessions pleasantly while holding 
fast to the main issue. She must keep 
in mind that the ideas of others mingled 
with her own will generally bring de- 
sired results more surely and more eas- 
ily than hers alone. This is only an- 
other way of stating the old proverb 
about two heads being better than one, 
etc. (And, strange to say, it isn’t al- 
ways the pupil or the parent who has 
the “sheep’s head”!) 





Cato, the Roman, on observing that 
statues were being set up in honor of 
many, remarked: ‘‘I would rather peo- 
ple would ask why is there not a statue 
| of Cato, than why there is.’’ 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 





For Teachers of All Grades. By 
ve ay all Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, .Public 
Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes. totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupils of allages, They tel what to do, how to do, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo. 

A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems 
—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 


Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
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Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
Teachers, by 


Seeley’s Question Book Fes. br bi'tevi 


Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “‘History of Ed- 
ucation,”’ “‘Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “‘Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 














The Year’s Entertainments 
The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 

Ch ter of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
: 4 lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be ded, for it li bundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
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2 4 Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
TACUICAL SELECTIONS of the Editorial Staff of Normal = 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 
This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: ra ctical 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, election 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards.’ pa - 
rwamy yoors of 
Instructor 











topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
or Friday Afternoon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 


Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- 
A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, P 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plean, one pay "$2.50. . oa 





Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- Normal 
days used in the schoolrooms, 2rd Pranery Plans 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy ons in Domestic 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. 
@ SCNOOL YRAL Faxon of the Editorial Staff of Nor. 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak’? ever collected in one 
group, selected for every grade. 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by La 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 
Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and Material for Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces 
bens book be arranged wns a om oa plan. b ne text is divided into ten ~~ 
each representing one month of the school year, and coverin tain topi i 
directly upon the standards of elementary education. 4 us “Home? is the ca 


for the first school month—September. This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and parent and teacher, and to 
— a to bring — a results from the forming of such a bond. 
other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Ha Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Chienaian, Valeo 
Alihough the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 
resenting a particular month, it ape pod availablefor any other time. Entertaining 
features are provided atthe close of a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 


ghout are ts of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 








256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell pa d splendidly bo i 
silk cloth, PRICE, 63 cents: postpaid. With Nomncl Inewactan 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 














OTHER COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Pians and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments......$2.50 











Every Day ett an aude’ tae and Year’s Entertainments...... .............. 3.50 
Every Day Plans an low | t’” (See description on page 76) ...-----+:+++ .. 2.00 
Every Day Plans, rye aisieemte and ‘‘How I Did It’? ............. 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Year.... 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai EB. ccrccccccccseseececcressesceeces soccer cceses 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How ! Did It*’............ 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘*‘How ! Did It’’. 2.78 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ""or'Sencol Year) s---s+es0e0 1.75 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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PP le ILIMIMAUIN IS IM = By George Creel 


to the United States in many a year. With a 

record of 500,000 successes in England, this 
famous course in mind training has been American- 
ized, and is now operated by Americans in America 
for American men and women. Pelmanism is 
neither an experiment nor a theory. For twenty 
years it has been teaching people how to think; how 
to use fully the powers of which they are conscious; 
how to discover and to train the powers of which 
they have been unconscious. Pelmanism is merely 
the science of thinking; the science of putting right 
thought into successful action; the science of that 
mental team play that is the one true source of ef- 
ficiency, the one master key that opens all doors to 
advancement. 

I heard first of Pelmanism during a recent visit in 
London. Its matter filled pages in every paper and 
magazine and wherever one went there was talk of 
Pelmanism. “Are you a Pelmanist?” was a common 
question, 

It was T. P. O’Connor who satisfied my curiosity 
and gave me facts. By 1918 there were 400,000 Pel- 
manists, figuring in every walk and condition of life. 
Lords and ladies of high degree, clerks and cooks, 
members of Parliament, laborers, clergymen and 
actors, farmers, la\.yers, doctors, coal miners, sol- 
diers and sailors, cv > generals and admirals, were 
Pelmanizing anc - -f great business houses were 
actually enrolling tn2ir c.itire staffs in the interest 
of larger efficiency. 


Baden-Powell Enthusiastic 

HE famous General Sir I’. Maurice, describing it 

as a “system of mind drill based on scientific 

principles,” urged its adoption by the army. 
General Sir Robert Baden-Powell and Admiral Lord 
Beresford indorsed it. In France, Flanders and 
Italy over 100,000 soldiers of the empire were taking 
Pelmanism in order to fit themselves for return to 
civil life, and many members of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force were following this example. 

Well-known writers like Jerome K. Jerome, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, Max Pemberton, the Baroness 
Orezy and E. F. Benson were writing columns in in- 
terpretation of Pelmanism. Great editors like Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll and educators such as Sir 
James Yoxall were going so far as to suggest its 
inclusion in the British educational system. 

As a matter of fact, the thing had all the force 
and sweep of a religion. It went deep into life, far 
down beneath all surface emotions, and bedded its 
roots in the very centers of individual being. It 
was an astonishing phenomenon, virtually compelling 
my interest, and I agreed gladly when certain mem- 
bers of Parliament offered to take me to Pelman 
House. A growing enthusiasm led me to study the 
plan in detail, and it is out of the deepest conviction 
that I make these flat statements: 

Pelmanism can, and does, develop and strengthen 
such qualities as will-power, concentration, ambition, 
self-reliance, judgment and memory. 

Pelmanism can, and does, substitute “J will” for “J 
wish” by curing mind-wandering and wool-gathering. 

It is, and I say it advisedly, an important and nec- 
essary addition to American education, for it takes 
fundamental truths out of the back water and brings 
them back into real life and every-day use. 

Viewed historically, Pelmanism is a study in intel- 
ligent growth. Twenty years ago it was a simple 
memory training system. Time has broadened it. 
To-day it does not confine itself to the training of 
just this one function of the human mind, but 
scientifically exercises and develops all of the mental 
powers. 

The founder of Pelmanism had an idea. He went 
to the leading psychologists of England and also to 
those of America, and said: “I have a good mem- 
ory system. I think I may say that it is the best. 
But it occurs to me that there is small point in mem- 
ory unless there’s a mind behind it. You gentlemen 
teach the science of the mind. But you teach it only 
to those who come to you. And few come, for psy- 
chology is looked upon as ‘high-brow.’ Why can’t we 
popularize it? Why can’t we make people train their 
minds just as they train their bodies? Why can’t 
you put all that you have to teach into a series of 
simple, understandable lessons that can be grasped 
by the average man with an average education?” 


Press is the biggest thing that has come 


Not a Mere Memory System 


ND the eminent professors did it! Pelmanism 
to-day is the one known course in applied psy- 
chology, the one course that builds mind as a 
physical instructor builds muscle. There is nothing 
really new in it. All of its truths are as old as the 
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hills. But it reduces these truths to practical use. It 
puts them into harness for the doing of the day’s 
work. 

It teaches how to develop personality, how to build 
character, how to strengthen individuality. Instead 
of training memory alone, or will-power alone, or 
reasoning power alone, it recognizes the absolute in- 
terdependency of these powers and trains them to- 
gether. 

It is not, however, an educational machine for 
grinding out standardized brains, for it realizes that 
there are wide differences in the minds and problems 
of men. It develops individual mentality to its high- 
est power. 

The course comes in twelve lessons—twelve “Little 
Gray Books.” They are sent one at a time and the 
student fills out work sheets that are gone over, with 
pen and ink by a staff of trained instructors. There 
is nothing arduous about the course, and it offers no 
great di.fficulties, but it does require application. 
Pelmanism has got to be worked at. 

There is no “magic” or “mystery” about it. It is 
not “learned in an evening.” Brains are not evolved 
by miracles. Just as the arms stay weak, or grow 
flabby, when not used, so does an unexercised mind 
stay weak or grow flabby. 

You can take a pill for a sluggish liver but all the 
patent medicines in the world can’t help a sluggish 
mind. Pelmanism is not a “pill” system. It pro- 
ceeds upon the scientific theory that there is no law 
in nature that condemns the human mind to per- 
manent limitations. It develops the mental faculties 
by regular exercise, just as the athlete develops his 
muscles. It gives the mind a gymnasium to work in; 
it prescribes the work scientifically and skilled edu- 
cators superintend the work. 

The “Little Gray Books” are intellectual dumb- 
bells. 


The Science of ‘‘Get There’’ 


SAY deliberately, and with the deepest conviction, 

that Pelmanism will do what it promises to do. 

Followed honestly, it will give greater power of 
self-realization and self-expression in word, thought 
and action. It will stop wool-gathering and mind- 
wandering. It will develop mind, character, person- 
ality, giving ambition, energy, concentration and 
self-reliance. 

It is the science of Get There—getting there quick- 
ly, surely, finely! Not for men alone, but for women 
as. well. Women in commercial pursuits have the 
same problems to overcome as men. Women in the 
home are operating a business, a highly specialized, 
complex business, requiring every ounce of judg- 
ment, energy, self-reliance and quick decision that it 
is possible to develop. 

Americans need it as much as England needed it. 
There are too many men who are “old at forty;” too 
many people who complain about their “luck” when 
they fail; too many people without ambition or who 
have “lost their nerve;” too many “job cowards” liv- 
ing under the daily fear of being “fired.” 

Original thinking is almost a lost art. We look at 
games instead of playing them. The less the mental 
demand the more popular the play. There is music in 
restaurants because it is too much trouble to talk in- 
telligently. Life is cut to pieces by deep ruts, with 


the people in them never looking over the sides. 
Greater driving force and higher powers of concen 
tration will add to the nation’s assets. 

There is nothing more true than that success and 
failure are next-door neighbors. 
day may be the failure of to-morrow, and the inef- 
ficient can rise to efficiency, when he wills it. No 


The success of to- 


one can mark time in modern life, much less stand 
still. We go forward or drop bac 
Increased Incomes 
ALK of quick and large salary raise uggest 
quackery, but I saw bundles of letters telling 


how Pelmanism had increased earning capaci 
ties from 20 to 200 per cent. With my own ears | 
heard the testimony of employers to this effect. Why 
not? Increasedw efficiency is worth money. 
Aroused ambition, heightened energies refuse to let 
a man rest content with “well enough.” Busines 
demands ever-increasing efficiency and employers are 
quick to recognize it and reward it. 

But Pelmanism is bigger than that. There’s mor 
to it than the making of money. It makes for a rich 
er and more wholesome and more interesting life. 

Too many people are mentally lopsided, knowiig 
just the one thing or taking interest in only on 
thing. Of all living creatures they are the most 
deadly. I have seen eminent scholars who were the 
dullest of talkers; successful business men who knew 
nothing of literature, art or music; people of 


more 


achievement sitting tongue-tied in a crowd while 
some fool held the floor; masters of industry ig 
norant of every social value; workers whose lives 


were drab because they did not know how to put 
color in them, and I have heard men and women of 
real intelligence forced to rely on anecdotes to keep 
up a conversation. 

The emphasis of Pelmanism is on a complete per 
sonality. It does away with lopsided developments. 
It points the way to cultural values as well as to 
material success. It opens the windows of the mind 
to the voices of the world; it puts the stored wealth 
of memory at the service of the tongue; it burns 
away stupid ditiidence by developing self-realiza 
tion and self-expression; it makes unnecessary the 
stereotyped in specch and thought and action. 

Pelmanism, in effect, teaches how to spend the gold 
that is in the purse of life, not merely the copper 
coins. It considers life as a rich and expansive 
whole, not as a collection of unrelated fragments 
from which the individual must make his choice. 

One may utilize Pelmanism as a means of achiev 
ing some immediate purpose—financial, social, edu 
cational or cultural—but the advantages of the trait 
ing touch life and living at every point. 

GEORGE CROEL. 


NOTE :—-Pelmanism i taught entirely by correspondence: 
There are twelve lessons—-twelve ‘Little Gray Books. The 
course can be completed in three to twelve month dependin 
entirely upon the amount of time devoted to study. Half ar 
hour daily will enable the student to finish in three mont! 

As there is no royal road to learning, neither is there any 
short cut to the truths taught by Pelmanism. An ordinary 
school education is necessary, but of prime importance ar 
sincerity of purpose and willingness to work Its reward 
are rich, permanent and of steadily increasing value, but they 


are won by application. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


66 IND AND MEMORY” is the name of the 
booklet which describes Pelmanism down to 
the last detail. 1t is fascinating in itself with 

its wealth of original thought and incisive observa 

tion. It has benefits of its own that will make the 
reader keep it. Every reader of this page should 
send for “Mind and Memory”—Now. 

The book, “Mind and Memory,” is free. Use the 
coupon or a postcard and send for it now—TO-DAY 
Pelman Institute of America, Suite 390, 505 Fift! 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 390, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation, your free book! 


“Mind and Memory.” 


All correspondence strictly confidential 
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TEACHERS 


Do you want to make extra money 
| during your spare time? 


Name 


Address 











We have an all the year around 
educational item that will appeal to 
ALL parents, bring them in closer 
touch with school work, and suit- 
able for children of ALL ages. 








AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR WOMEN 


THE BURDETTE-MURRAY COMPANY 
632 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me full particulars regarding your teachers selling plan. 
































TWO SPLENDID 60 CENT BOOKS 


Te Junior Instructor Poster Supplement 


A Book of Poster Putterns Affording Delightful Work for 
Younger Pupils. Especially Suited for Schoolroom Decoration 


The making of posters possesses great edu- 











iin, 














cational value and is always a source of en- 
The Junior Instructor 
Poster Supplement contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most popular of all 
that have been published in Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, and depicting characters 
known to every child, They are as follows: 

The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, 
Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The 
Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Con- 
trary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss 
Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle 
On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack 
and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee 
Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s 
Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To 
Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 
Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 


There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. The contents also include 
a poster reprodu7ed in iull size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


PRICE POSTPAID, IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


joyment to children, 





Little Citizens a Their Flags 


Containing Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Full Directions for Coloring 


The primary purpose of this book is toteach children inter- 
esting and valuable things that they should know about other 
countries, The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in 
their true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be color- 
ed by the puy:'s to match the originals, By the time these 
outline flags have been colored the child has learned to dis- 
tinguish the flags of the different nationsin a way never to be 
forgotten. The book also contains eighteen full page draw- 
ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boysand girlsof the various 
nationalities, dressed in their native costumes, These draw- 
ings are also in outline with full directions for coloring. 

Little Citizens and Their Flags” has been prepared under 
the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is well known 
as one of theeditors of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delightful games with the material 
contained in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a way that leaves a lasting 
impression on the minds of the children. 

Little Citizens and Their Flags’ contains 76 large pages, 
is printed on an excellent grade of paper and bound in strong 
heavy paper covers. 


PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year 


(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Primary English 
(Continued from page 34) 


words awaiting a chance to be acted 
out: a-corn, ad-dress, ad-mire, for in- 
stance, or, in the “B’s”: bride-groom, 
brim-stone, brother-hood; or, words a 
little more difficult, from the “D’s”: 
diction (Dick, shun), di-lute, (die 
lute), di-la-tion (die, lay, shun), dis- 
card (dis, card). The children will 
readily suggest illustrations for the 
various points, a big letter “A” and a 
measure of corn for feeding chickens 
being a-corn, for instance. 

When words come spontaneously to 
the youngsters, such as catnip, cata- 
mount, “catarack” (cataract), cat 
meat, “catcombs” (catacombs), as did 
aiso gooseberry and goose girl with my 
youngsters, many suggestions for con- 
sultation of the dictionary are offered 
to the teacher. “Catract” is found not 
actable, “cat meat” proves to be two 
words as, also, “goose girl’. ‘“Cata- 
combs” is properly comprehended, per- 
haps for the first time. 

A well-remembered lesson on the use 
of the dictionary has been learned by 
the time that the histrionic goose, of 
the esteemed word, gooseberry, in be- 
ing ultimately enacted, has flapped her 
wonderful wings to her heart’s content, 
and Cock Robin has been. tearfully 
buried (berry’d) with the vivid reality 
of childhood; by the time the cat in 
catsup has mewed and fought, and 
Jack Frost has nipped nose, ears and 
toes of little victims; or the tame Kitty 
on a string has been fed catnip 
leaves in the third act of another cha- 
rade. 

In one instance this game projected 
itself in a new form, words from the 
dictionary suggesting whole plays aside 
from any syllable or pun ideas, e.g., 
“endurance,” “gallantry,” “Britannic,” 
and the new word “Americanization” 
worked out interestingly in a school of 
foreigners, through two acts, showing 
six countries represented in America 
before and after Americanization. 

I wish I had kept the manuscript of 
that play. It was so quaint. In the 
grand production we first see half a 
dozen American sailor boys pulling up- 
on ropes, accosted by as many maidens 
of French, Hebrew, Italian, and other 
nationalities, each asking, in her own 
language, for a drink of water. After 
much quibbling, for the sailors do not 
understand them, the little Irish girl 
makes herself understood in a charm- 
ing brogue, “Me an’ me frin’s be afther 
askin’ fer a dthrink o’ wather!” 
Strange to say these pretty damsels 
are rebuffed by the sailors and told 
that there is plenty of water in the sea. 
However, this is before Americaniza- 
tion is brought about. 


“Seeing Things” 
(Continued from page 25) 


much; from what the teacher knows 
she may formulate good questions for 
the pupils to answer, not necessarily on 
the spur of the moment, but questions 
which they may carry over for several 
days, meanwhile looking for answers. 
Certain articles on Visual Instruc- 
tion which have appeared in NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS have point- 
ed to ways of using stereographic 
views. 

While many persons believe that oth- 
er pictures, however excellent, cannot 
take the place of the stereographic 
views, whatever is at hand may well be 
used in case of necessity. Other pic- 
tures may even be used along with the 
stereographic views and the lantern 
slides. Whether children have access 
to the more modern apparatus or not, 
any pictures mean little without some 
description or explanation. And what- 
ever we do, let us not forget that our 
purpose is to teach the earth as the 
home of man. Let us go forth to each 
day’s work in geography, as in all 
things, with new inspiration to make 
our teaching more appealing, more 
vital, farther reaching. 


Dost thou love life? Then do not 
squander time; for that is the stuff life 

















is made of.—Benjamin Franklin. 


October 1920 
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Don’t risk your material in a 
poor dye. Each package of 
“Diamond Dyes” contains direc- 
2¢\tions so simple that any 
%\// woman can diamond-dye a new, 
WR. rich color into old garments, 
‘) draperies, coverings, every- 
thing, whether wool, silk, linen, 
cotton or mixed goods. 

Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no 
other kind—then perfect re- 
sults are guaranteed even if 
you have never dyed before. 
Druggist has “Diamond Dyes 
Color Card’”—16 rich colors, 













GAS MANTLES THAT 
RIVALTHE SUN 


JNDESTRUCTIBLE mantles of pre-war quality 
at the pre-war price, They save money by their 
extremely low cost and because they use only two- 
thirds as much gas. Remember the names and 
the boxes! 


USALYTE | LOTOLYT 


Gas Mantles Gas Mantles 
In the Square Box with In the Pispinctive 
the Blue abel 106 Triangular Box—~20% 


She Gohts That Gre" 

Uealytes sold at Woolworth, Kresge, Murphy, Evans 
and Kasall Stores Techies ‘ege’ ° > 
era too. Or sent by Rg cap tp ag Bept.2'NR 
J.LROBIN & SONS Inc) 
Own St. and Park Ave. N.Y] 


ufacturer of the Wond ” 
pre ie aa 
MT , 






























A Great Convenience 
for Teachers 


Exactly what you need 
to simplify the task of 
carrying your school pa- 
pers, books, maps, etc., 
safely and systematic- 
ally to and from school. 


A neat, durable and well 
arranged brief case, 
handsome in design—in 
various sizes and styles. 





And remember we can 
save you from 25 to 40% 
by buying direct from the 
manufacturer. 

Send for our illustrated 
“Folder A’’, describing 
the line complete. 


POHS 


MANUFACTURING CO. Inc. 











202 Centre St. New York 











Instant BunionRelief 





Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
prove it to you as I have done for over 


Prove It At My Expense 







claimto have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, shields or pads you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—you have 
not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that Jam go- 
ing to send it to absolutely 
It is a wonderful yet simple 

home comedy which telieves you almost 
instantly of the pain; it removes the 
cause of the bunion and fhug fhe ugly 

\W” deformity dissappears—all is while 
ja are wearing tighter shoes than ever. 








Foot Remedy Co., 3661 Ogden Ave., Dept. 19, Chicago 
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motionless as he heard the hunters ap- 
| proaching. They had found one dead 
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ANEW IDEAINTExTEOoKs || ‘The Homk-Honk Express | 
N (Continued from page 31) 
Graded Languag ily and the rt 
stretched warily and their keen eyes on 
ra e aliglage | guard against danger. The flock had We Place 12) ds Stir 
or | just begun to feed when Papa Goose 
alin a a d ( tH] S { |gave a tremendous ‘“Honk-a-tonk!” 
ge of Nl 0 0 | 100 | which in your language and mine . bs 
direc- oes E | means, “Guns! Fly for your lives!” 
any ———————— . hcl Now, Georgie and another young 
2 new, sieverom eoucarional wenine pet ldinen goose had found a patch of wheat ker- | a ne Vor 
mente, dt rar pata | nels where a sack had leaked, and they \ Pd 7 
“line, Graded Language | KU | were so busy eating that they forgot er 
—— and Composition | BOO |} all about Papa Goose’s warning, until c 
, aes , | ForFourthGrade | they heard the whir of rising wings all 
Age og — 1 BOOK Ill | about them. In a panic, they rose also, 
te st “| wunocrace |*! | For Fifth Grade | but a moment too late. Crack! Crack! | 
| ; went the wicked gun hidden in the 
y oon BOOK IV | hedge near by and down dropped | 
ar For Sixth Grade | Georgie and his friend. Georgie land- 
. BOOK V | ed in a tangle of tall dry weeds, with 
For Seventh Grade = stinging cong in - wing. * crept 
in among the dead leaves and twigs 
BOOK vi | matted in the weeds and crouched there 
For Eighth Grade | 
| 
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HE entire six volumes of our new 
series of Language and Composi- 
tion books are now in print. These 

books present a new claim upon the 
child’s interest and fill a need that has 
long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects. 

“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 

There is a separate volume for each 
grade, containing such material as a 
pupil should and can master during the 
year specified. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are givenin language eas- 
ily understood. 

The. books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more costly books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
prising when one considers the number of 
topics treated. 


Some of the Features 

1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction 
help in Constructive Work. 

4. “Fairy” Method in teaching the “Help- 
ing Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Suitable Poems, with suggestions for 
teaching and study. 

8. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

9. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

10. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can be made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. 

Pupils develop habits by practice and in 
these books they will find that the construc- 
tive work is actually appealing and that it 
has a close application to their daily life. 

“Graded Language and Composition,” with 
its abundance of practical and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 
Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ed Language and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 


and 


Price, postpaid, Twelve Cents per volume, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 














| bird and were trying to find the other. 


| But as twilight was falling they finally | 


gave up the search and left Georgie 
alone in his shelter. 
Next morning he ventured to hop out, 


very stiff and sore, to pick up a few | 


grains of wheat for breakfast. He was 
thirsty, too, but his wing hurt him too 
much to let him go far in search of 
water. As he pecked away painfully 
at the seeds, wishing he had 
Papa Goose and thinking longingly of 
| his beloved flock now on their 
| south without him, he saw two children 
| approaching across the open field. He 
gave a terrified squawk and tried to 
spread his wings to fly, but the pain 
Was too much for him. 

“Oh Tim,” cried the little girl, as 
| they circled around him cautiously, 
| “it’s a wild goose from what grandpa 


| calls ‘the honk-honk express’! We 
| heard them last night! See how his 
| ? 


| left wing’s been bleeding! 
| “Poor old Honk-Honk Express! 
; Some hunter’s shot him!” exclaimed 
Tim. “Say, Nan, let’s take him to the 
barnyard and have grandpa look at his 
wing. Maybe it can be fixed.” 

But they found Georgie too heavy a 
load for them, especially as he was 
frightened and snapped at them with 
his great bill. So they ran to bring 
grandpa, who came with a pan of 
cracked corn, a favorite tidbit with 
Georgie, and finally coaxed him to let 
himself be carried off to the barnyard. 
Grandpa had often doctored his farm 
animals, so he had little trouble in cur- 
ing Georgie’s wing. With the help of 





| Nan and Tim, he made Georgie a low | 
| shelter coop near the farm duck pond. | 
Here Georgie lived while his wing was | 


healing and swam about among the 
friendly ducks and geese, while Tim 
and Nan fed him corn and whole wheat. 

Old Honk-Honk Express, as_ they 
nicknamed him, seemed quite conter.t 
to stay. Being the largest, strongest 
and handsomest bird on grandpa’s 
farm, he was the hero of the poultry 
yard and ruled the duck pond like a 
king. The tame geese never tired of 
hearing of his adventures. He became 


like a dog and eating from his hand. 

But, as February passed, Honk- 
Honk Express grew very restless and 
began to try his wings now and then 
above the duck pond. One day early 
in March, a faint, wild clamoring was 
wafted over the tall maples of grand- 
pa’s grove. Georgie lifted his neck as 
high as it would reach to listen. The 
| sound came nearer. It was the famil- 
|jiar “Honk!: honk!” of the wild geese 

returning from the south. Then the 
| flying wedge appeared, undulating like 
a snake across the sky. 

Flapping his great wings, with an 
answering “Honk-a-tonk!” Georgie rose 
swiftly from the duck pond and flew 
upward. Drawing near enough to 
recognize the leader, he squawked fran- 
tically, “Papa Goose, it’s I, Georgie! 
Wait for me!” The squadron Slackened 
speed, wheeled and encircled him. Thus 
joyously in the midst of his own tribe, 
he returned to his old home, and grand- 
pa’s duck pond knew him no more. 





heeded | 


way | 


a great pet, following grandpa about | 





OTICE how the tufted bristles and 
curved handle of the Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush make it possible to reach 
easily every part of every tooth. 
Children readily understand the sim- 


plicity of Prophylactic construction. 
They like to think when brushing their 
teeth, that every tooth is getting a good 
scrubbing. Later in life, they are grate- 
ful to the teacher who explained to them 
the Prophylactic Tooth Brush. Their 
strong, fine, healthy teeth make them 
thankful. 


Send for our Free Book, ‘“‘Tooth Truths.’’ Teachers inter- 
ested in Oral Hygiene find it most helpful. Write today. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


phuptactic 


Tooth Brush 
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As Good 
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Describes 
Them 
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Students’ Biology Laboratory Table No. 1006 


Adapted to laboratories where the sections are few. Thisisideal 
for schools where a complete work-table is desired. 


Truth in advertising demands 


that the printed word shall not 


even exaggerate the article described, although many manufacturers 
still hold that a little “poetic license” in description is permissible 


in business. 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


The Kewaunee Book, like Kewaunee 
is no veneer on either. 


Furniture, is straight realism. There 


A letter from a discriminating School Executive says that 


“it gives one pleasure to find that the articles ordered are as good as the Catalog 


describes them. 


The Kewaunee Book will interest Superintendents and Teachers who are 
thinking of installing Laboratory Equipment for Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 





Students’ Chemistry Table No. 890 
Designed for the small school chemistry labor- 
atory. Eight students may use it, working in 
sections of four each. 


Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Sci- 
ence or Art, Manual Training or the 
Kindergarten. Ask for a copy, indicat- 
ing the subject in which you are inter- 
ested. Address all inquiries to the 
factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye EXPERTS 


100 Lincoln St. 


Kewaunee, Wis. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 70 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 20 E. Jackson Blvd 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

MINNEAPOLIS ALEXANDRIA, La. SAN FRANCISCO 

N UMBUS SPOKANE 


KANSAS CITY COL 
DENVER LITTLE ROCK EL PASO 
AT A DALLAS 
































ARE YOUR 











CHILDREN 
PROPERLY 
{RAINED ? 


T has been said that nine- 

tenths of all parents and 
teachers are not qualified to 
have the care of children. 


Do YOU properly understand the p 


sychology of the child mind so as to 
measure up to the great responsibility of rearing or training children? 


The Parent’s and Teacher’s Library 


Scientific child study has shown the mistake 
clearly points out the correct methods. 


s usually made by parents and teachers, and 


The correct training of the child from infancy to matur- 


ity is covered in a set of nine books, “The Parent’s Library,” uniformly bound in cloth, just out. 


Every parent and teacher should have these books. 


great issues involved. 

First Steps in Child Training, by M. V. 
O’Shea, Professor of Education, Univ. of Wis. Covers 
Intellectual Development, Health, Ethics, Social, Lan- 
guage, Disposition, etc... ++... sseseeseesecees $1 5 
The Trend of the Teens, by M. V.O’Shea. The 
Crucial Age ; Boy Problems ; Girl Problems ; the Ten- 
der Passion ; Controlling Bad Habits ; etc..... $1.50 
The Faults of Childhood and Youth, byM. V. 
O’Shea. Destructiveness, Heedlessness; Dullness ; 
Disobedience ; Nerv eo RSE: $1.56 
Everyday Problems in Child Training, by 
M. V. O’Shea. Home Problems; Training Children 
to Study Effectively; Suggestion in Training the 
Young ; the Scientific Era in Education ; etc.. 91.50 
Putting Young Americaln Tune, by Henriette 
Weber. When Is a Child Musical? ; When and How to 








The cost is negligible, compared with the 


Begin Musical Training ; Taking Lessons ; Linking 
Up With the School ; Good Taste ; etc.......++ $1.5 
Home Guide to Good Reading, by David Harri- 


son Stevens, Univ. of Chicago. Critical notes on over 
900 of the best books for all ages....+..+.+++++ $1.50 


The Proper Feeding of Infants, by W. H. Gal- 
land, M.D. A thorough treatment of the 537 s6 


Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, by W. H. 
Galland, M. D. Information every mother must 
have or fall short of her duty...+..++++++seee++ $1.50 
Maternity and Infant Care, by W. H. Galland, 
M.D. Conditions unfavorable to Pregnancy ; Inter- 
ruptions of Pregnancy; Personal Hygiene; Care of 
the New-Born Babe, etc....+...seseeeee eevee $1.50 


Every Book Guaranteed, and worth many times the cost. Any book or entire Library sent, 


prepaid, on receipt of price. 
funded in full. 


If not satisfactory return in five days and your money will be re- 


BIG CATALOG FREE. Fully describes hundreds of very useful and valuable books, Write today. 
Drake Books are for Sale at All Book Stores. 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., Publishers, 1026 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








COUPON 


PF. J. DRAKE & CO., 1026 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me your Big Catalog—FREE 


Please send me the books marked above,.for which I enclose remittance. 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


(Continued from page 88) 


us are like the supervisor who said, 
“When I say nothing you can take it 
for granted that I am pleased.” That 
is a very negative way of doing and 
has the weakness of negatives. He 
evidently does not agree with Mark 
Twain, “The compliment that helps us 
on our way is not the one that is shut 
up in mind, but the one that is spoken 
out”; nor with George Meredith, 
“Praise is our fructifying sun”; nor 
yet with Frank Vanderlip, “Only a 
happy worker is a truly efficient 
worker.” 

When Mr. A. took the president of 
his Board to see the conduct of the 
class in his absence, the pupils appre- 
ciated the compliment so much that, 
more than ever, they worked on their 
honor. That bit of praise stimulated 
more high-mindedness than hours of 
fault-finding could have achieved. 

Self-government, under one name 
or another, is a magic wand when in 
the hand of the right man or woman. 
But, like Caesar’s generals, the teacher 
must be one who will not say ‘‘Go” 
but “Come”. He must be great enough 
to “treat his pupils greatly.” 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 45) 


wonderful courage and faith and de- 
termination which brought Columbus 
to the New World. To a boy or girl 
who has learned and loved a poem like 
this, Columbus can never again be 
merely a name. 

If the teacher can find time to read 

all or part of Washington Irving’s 
“Life of Columbus” or John Fiske’s 
“Discovery of America” she will have a 
wealth of material to bring to her class. 
In addition, “The Companions of 
Columbus” by Irving is full of interest. 
Mace’s “Primary History-Stories of 
Heroism” gives an excellent sketch of 
Columbus’ first efforts to awaken in- 
terest in his plans, of his discourage- 
ments, the helps of the prior of 
La Rabida and the later events of the 
explorer’s life. It is abundantly illus- 
trated and tells the story in a manner 
very interesting to children. This is 
a valuable book for supplementary 
American history work, for it gives a 
large number of brief but unusually 
good accounts of such men as Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, De Soto, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
John Smith, Brewster, Standish, Win- 
throp, Penn, and many others of later 
times. 
The following is a suggestive pro- 
gram which might be used to advantage 
for a special history lesson at the close 
of the first or second month’s work or 
for a Friday afternoon exercise or on 
October 12: 


1. A Short Talk on Genoa. (Pupil 
should talk without notes, refer to 
map on board, and show pictures 
if possible.) 
Columbus’ Early Life till his Ex- 
perience at La Rabida. 
. Song—“Santa Lucia,” by the class. 
Columbus’ Experience at the Court 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Columbus’ First Voyage. ~ 
Recitation—“Columbus,” Joaquin 
Miller. (This may also be given 
in dramatization.) 
Explanation of Map Showing 
Columbus’ Route. (This should be 
- given by the pupil who has drawn 
the map on the board. The route 
of Commander Read’s flight may 
also be shown and a few facts giv- 
en about the Azores.) 
8. Columbus’ Later Voyages. 
9. His Imprisonment and Death. 
10. What We in America Owe to 
Columbus. 
11. Recitation—“‘Home Thoughts from 
Europe,” Henry van Dyke. 
12. Song—“‘America,” by the class. 


If the topics are given in the form of 
short talks, not over two or three min- 
utes in length, the pupils gain valuable 
practice in oral composition. It is bet- 
ter to accustom them to doing all such 
work without notes. A program like 
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‘How I 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 





eT. 


per 
Copy | 


per 
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interest you from the very moment 

that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers, It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work, 

For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote _ school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment, These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
‘Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,”’ and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine. 

“How I Did It,” 
contains the most 
helpful of all the 
material that has ap- 
peared in this depart- 
ment, 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher’s 
own language) how she did some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the ‘Help-One-Another Club’’ of Normai 
Instructor-Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


H inte is a book that will delight and 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


Our real object in the 
publication of “How 
Did It’”’ is to make it pos- 
sible for you to do this. 














The contents of “How I 
Did It” are arranged under 


Teachers willfind | various subdivisions which 
in “How I Did It” | are given below, together 
a greater wealthof | with thenumber of topics 
material than ever | treated in each. nineE OF 
before was con- TOPICS TREATED 
tained in a volume School Management... 60 
of itssizeand price. Arithmetic ...........-...0+5 39 
The helps and de- Language 
vicesin “‘Spelling’”’ Geography 
alone —forty-eight | - Spelling 


of them — are well 
worth the price of 
the book. 





Hygiene 26 
Decoration and Art..... 30 
Nature Study and 


“How I Did It” 
contains 320 pages 














printed in clear, Agriculture............-+- 35 
readable type on @ | Domestic Scienice.....--. 10 
goodgradeofpaper. | Manual Training.....-.-- 8 
Itis bound in limp | Music........c.sssscsssseesees 20 
cloth covers and is NRE 37 
as well made in Seat Work.............:..+- 152 
every respect as Schoolroom Holidays.. 64 
books sold at much | Miscellaneous.............. 47 
higher prices. 
“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 


when we say ‘“‘guaranteed”” we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer 
than that? 


PRICE 60 CENTS 
PER COPY, POSTPAID 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 

















this is also suitable for a day when 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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First Choice in Every State! 


YViTHin one year after perfection MIESSNER Pianos were 
being used in schools in every State of the Union. 


The acceptance of this remarkable instrument has been so rapid 
that cumbersome uprights are being discarded as quickly as 
possible to make room for the one practical school piano— 


The MIESSNER 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone’’ 





Iness 














List of Distributors 


Mieasner-Jackson Co., 228 Third 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Southern Sohool Work, Inc,, Alex- 
andria, La, 


Columbia Graphonola Parlors, inc., 
Wilmingtun, Del, 


The S, Hamilton Co., Pittsburgh, F. . 
Griffith Piano Co., Newark, N, uv 


R. H. Zinke Music Co,, Mitwause, 
Wis. 





Piano accompaniment for every class is no longer impossible when the 
MIESSNER is used. One MIESSNER on each floor furnishes music for 
every room, as two boys can easily move it about. 





Its low height (3 feet, 7 inches) permits the teacher to look right over the top 
into the faces of her pupils as she plays. The right class is at attention every 
minute—the music hour becomes the most keenly enjoyed period of the day. 


And tone! The MIESSNER produces a tone as brilliant and pure, with 
volume, as any ordinary upright or small grand costing twice the money. 
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rder the Miessner on Reduced Price to ' 
ment . CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 
asual Ten Days’ Trial Schools iP THIS COUPON 
vince You may use the MIESSNER in your The publicity given the MIESSNER piano 
small own school for 10 days without paying us through school sales enables us to give a JACKSON PIANO CO., 
— a penny. liberal discount on this business. Costs you 124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
nctical niche prt ‘tack ao pent i — pee And ee ee Kindly send me the MIESSNER catalog and complete de- 
Ip and P Ree i tails about your special school price and Free 10-Day Trial Offer. 
Write TODAY for Catalog and Special Price to Schools. 
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roaa parents are invited to visit the school. | shown here might be used in decorating 
>-One- Interesting notebooks may be made, | many different objects. You will no- 
t od as the study of great men continues. In | tice that the units are placed quite close nye MRM RM 
f the these the pupils may write short bio-| together in the border design at the ' haan | 
wines graphical sketches, copy poems, draw/top. Many young pupils make designs Sere te” 
1 It,” maps, and make outlines of the various | with the units too far apart. It will fq POCTeeee rT 
most historical periods concerned. Good pic- | be readily seen that the circle design is | he MK My yy 
| the tures of Columbus, his ships, etc., and | only a repeat design made to fit a cir- "4 Tk ee 
cad of other biographical subjects may be| cle. It is easy to divide a circle into : ; 
obtained in the Perry Pictures and | four or six parts, and thus repeat the 
. similar series. unit four or six times. This represent; 
LIns a side view of a leaf with the seeds and 
-s em- an open seed pod in the center. This, 
owe and all the other designs, are far from You want an Amer- i 
thing Nature Drawing—Wild realistic. The realistic drawing only | ican Flag for your School. | 
n her c b suggests the form, and then the imagi-| Here is your opportun- 
ane nicrecmeriant nation and ingenuity of the designer do ity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard U. S. Flag 
other By Winifred Unruh Selby, the rest. Designs such as are shown : : j bein ge, , a ° 
bic Art S : Chuvdes Cttu, iden here might be colored in many different 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroidered on both 
w I ” wedge “ = ag ways. Children generally make the | sides, guaranteed not to fade. Or, if you prefer, you can get a heavy 
9 Se ae ae ) most pleasing designs when they use | Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff with gilded spear 
ber In the fall there are many pretty | a few colors and keep most or at least | poaq \ 
pics vines and plants with seed pods which | a part of them grayed. Old Gl . —> 
one furnish good material for design pur- ory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of Bae) 
nb poses. The wild cucumber shown here every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. Get Ah 
39 is only one of pany wien cag Picture Study—“Cat and your flag this month. 5 
= oe uae taede i seal outhie aa Kittens” Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag But- Y 
48 i , . > . - . . . : 
32 afterwards changed into a semi-decora-| (Directions for Using Pages 27 and 57 tons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their friends 
9 tive drawing. Pupils in the intermedi- of This Issue.) and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons for 10c 
P+ ate and upper grades would enjoy mak- neae Ot, eeiied: on sian aiid each. . Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you want—the 
30 + + ; C . * — . ° sai 
atin aah clei the ee a hung in a place where children may | Sik Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be sent immedi- / 
70 black and white or a monochromatic | easily study it, will serve as a valuable ately, prepaid. 
8 color scheme. A monochromatic color “silent educator” and schoolroom deco- Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
* scheme isa one-color color scheme. In — — din thi flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with 
182 such drawings the background might be ai “sad of + alge eq aaa a. chit. the ease and simplicity of our plan. 
S| | th, Hgtest tone the eaves the darkest, | "have discussed. ii thoroughly | _‘' Story ofthe Fag’’—Send in your signed coupon for buttons 
tween these two. Monochromatic color | 2™ong themselves, give each a sheet of remit within two weeks after receiving them, and receive 
ine schemes are sometimes improved by | P@Per and one of the miniature pic- | free, a beautiful little booklet entitled ‘‘Story of the Flag.’’ 
“you adding a touch of the complementary teots > Legged ore Bie Basrin = Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 
Ree Ch : é : 
airer poe ll Rs amenring of: — thee papers. end write al they ean re- The Jefferis Co., P.O. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana. 
hat t d 
gray-blue, an orange moon placed be- pores Ag whites froin tudgiie the Have your pupils sell WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
hind some of the leaves would look well. ; 25 Flag Buttons at 10c | THE JEFFERISCO., P.O. 80x77, Anderson, Ind. 
Pupils generally have good success with large reproduction. Allow them to he See ca (Send me Emblematic Flag Buttons which my pupils will sell at 
monochromatic color schemes. They take their papers home to show the pic- pores - $2.50 ne P a will send me prepaid the flag or pencil sharpener checked below. 
enjoy learning the names of different ture they have been studying at school. ne thn ] 32 x 48in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons, 
ety color schemes and using them. This is Ghent Penail Sh (Check square for Flag you want) 
much better than letting them choose conamanncail ers [ ] Pencil Sharpener. 25 Buttons. 
J : . —prepaid, 
: colors at random. I can do whatever I will to do. Please use coupon at | ttteteeeee eens eeeeeeeeeees 
0. The designs of the wild cucumber Stonewall Jackson. a, 









































THE MOST APPROPRIATE GHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS 
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Poinsettia-Mistletoe Souvenir No. 60 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—Size 344x514 





inches. 


Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface.’ 


Design of poinsettia flowers and imistletoe beautifully 
printed in colors. Lettering and photograph panel are 
stamped in gold. Photograph of teacher or school in- 
serted in center panel if ordered. If photograph is not 
desired an artistic winter landscape in colors will ap- 
pear in its place. 





The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper, and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 


The Soenir is bound with a silk cord. 

















nan 
Mistletoe Souvenir No. 65 

Supplied With or Without Photograph 
Booklet Style—Size 344x5% inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. 
Design is made up of a cluster of mistletoe beautifully 
reproduced in colors. Lettering and photograph panel 
are stamped in gold. Photograph of teacher or school 
inserted in center panel if ordered. If photograph is 
not desired, an artistic winter landscape in colors will 
appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





You can bring real happiness to your pupils at 
Christmastime by presenting each of them with 
one of the handsome Booklet or Calendar Souv- 
enirs described and illustreted on this page. 


Made Especially for Each School 

: We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. 
They bear your name and the name of your school, also 
the names of your school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our 
Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being 
kept and prized for many years to come. 


Four Booklet Styles 


The four styles of Christmas Booklet Souvenirs which 
we are offering this season are designated as follows: 


No. 60 Poinsettia-Mistletoe No. 75 Holly 
No. 65 Mistletoe No. 80 Poinsettia 


The illustrations afford but a meager idea of the real beauty and 
attractiveness of these Souvenirs. The designs appearing on them are 
repreduced from water color paintings by a special process of print- 
ing which brings out all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as 
they appeared in the artist's original. Any of these four styles of 
Souvenirs will be supplied with photograph of teacher or school build- 
ing if desired. The photograph may be mounted either in the center 
panel of the front cover in place of the colored sketches as shown in 
the illustrations cr in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. 
Be sure to state your preference when ordering. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 60, 65, 75 and 80 
We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 
With Photograph: Onedozen or | Without Photograph: One doz. 
less, $2.25. Additional ones or- or less, $1.75. Additional ones or- 
deredatsame time, 16centseach. | dered atsame time, 12 cents each. 


Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will 
be supplied at the rate of 10 cents per dozen. 


Four Calendar Styles 





_ No. 60C No. 80C No. 75C No. 65C 
Poinsettia-Mistletoe Poinsettia Holly Mistletoe 
Design Design Design Design 


Our calendar styles of Souvenirs are especially suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts. Your pupils will hang them on the walls of their homes 
and treasure them for many years to come. 

The four calendar styles illustrated above are all made up in identi- 
cally the same manner and differ only in the designs appearing on 
them. Each Souvenir consists of two cards of fine white bristol and 
as many inner pages as are required for the special printing pertain- 
ing to your school. The design (your choice of any of the four illus- 
trated above) is beautifully printed on the front card in colors and 
gold with photograph of teacher or school inserted in center panel if 
ordered. If photograph is not desired an appropriate landscape in 
colors will appear in its place. The front card and inner pages are 
attached to a larger card at the bottom of which is a very artistic 
1921 calendar pad with cover printed in red, green and gold. _ The bor- 
der design on the larger card is richly stamped in gold. The inner 
pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of school, district 
number, township, county, state, date, and names of teacher, school 
board and pupils. An appropriate poem is also included. The two 
ecards and intervening sheets are tied at the top with a silk ribbon. 
Size of souvenir 4x7% inches. 


Prices of Calendar Styles No. 60C, 65C, 75C and 80C 
We Pay Postag: on all Our Souvenirs 
Without Photograph: One doz. 
or less, $2.00. Additional ones or- 
dered at same time, 14cents each. 


With Photograph: One dozen or 
less, $2.50. Additional ones or- 
dered at same time, 18 centseach. 


4 Wh t teach- 
Special Discount on Club Orders vents? Ron otaers 
together we will allow a discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. 


A Sam le of any one (your choice) of the styles illustrated on this page 
p will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp to cover mailing. 


Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instruc- 
tions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, 
your own name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs 
plainly and read carefully before sending+eto insure accuracy. Do not 
leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the 
place at which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the 
name of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear. Write 
all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Underscore u's to dis- 
tinguish them from n's. If any errors occur through our fault, your 
souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names Appear- 
ing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs 
ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. 

When Photograph Style is Desired, photographs should be sent se- 
curely wrapped and have name and address of sender on back. Per- 
fect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, bank 
draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all 
orders promptly, we urge that you send us your order as early as 
possible and thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation 


at the proper time. 
Art Department, 
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Holly Souvenir No. 75 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Reoklet Style—-Size 3144x514 inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. 
Holly design artistically printed in colors. Lettering 
and photograph panel are stamped in gold. Photo- 
graph of teacher or school inserted in center panel if 
ordered. If photograph is not desired a dainty land- 
seape in colors. will appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township. 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board 
pupils. Two Christmas pcems are also included. 


The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 
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Poinsettia Souvenir No. 80 | 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—Size 34%4x5% inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. 
Poinsettia design artistically printed in colors. Letter- 
ing and photograph panel are stamped in gold. Photo- 
graph of teacher or school inserted in center panel if 
ordered. If photograph is not desired an attractive 
winter landscape in colors will appear in its place. 


The inside pagés are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 


The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 60) 


this, we pasted magazine pictures of 
things that have been invented since the 
time of Columbus, automobiles, air- 
planes, various farm implements, and 
musical instruments. 

We are now working on an Indian 
chart, using pictures from old histories 
and geographies for illustrations. 

Geography charts can also be worked 
out in a similar manner, illustrating 
the products, the animals, and the in- 
dustries of the different countries or 
states —ELSIE KADEN, Kansas. 


Multiplication Train Race 

In my rural school we use the follow- 
ing game, which we call the “Train 
Race.” This makes an interesting drill 
for Friday afternoon and also may be 
used in classes. 

Two leaders or “engines” are cnosen, 
who choose up sides, the pupils chosen 
on each side making a “train” behind 
their engine. ; 

The trains then line up side by side, 
and the teacher asks multiplication 
combinations, keeping score as_ they 
answer, and scoring one for the side 
that answers first, all down the line. 

Each point scored counts a mile for 
that train. The train which has run 
the greatest number of miles at the end 
of a given time is the winner.—T. L. T., 
Ohio. 


Library Book Pledge 

This pledge is especially suitable 
where the pupils have worked, in any 
way, for their library, or are allowed 
its privileges only upon attaining a cer- 
tain standard. The children take 
pleasure in promising it and great 
pride in fulfilling it. 


MY LIBRARY BOOK 
I did earn it, 
I will learn it, 
I wili never spurn it. 
I will bathe my little (or 
hands, 
Before I even turn it. 
I'll not let water wet it, 
Nor allow the fire to burn it. 
And when I’ve finished it 
I promise to return it. 
—Mary MAXWELL, Alabama. 


dirty) 


A Game and Language Drill 


I have found that by making a slight 
change in the following Mother Goose 
rhyme it serves not only as a rest ex- 
ercise but also as a language drill. 
We substitute the word “sit” for 
“tumble.” 

Ring a round of roses, 
A pocket ful of posies, 
Hush, hush, hush, 
We'll all sit down. 

Children stand at their desks and as 
they repeat in concert the first line, 
they swing their arms” out ‘and “turn 
around once. While repeating the sec- 
ond line, they pat lightly with right 
hands on pockets. The third line is 
said softly, with finger raised indicat- 
ing silence, and on the fourth line all 
sit down, emphasizing the word “sit.” 

Many children, in spite of having 
their attention called to the correct 
form, will use “set.” But after the 
game is played a number of times, they 
substitute the correct word. 

After playing this little game the 
children will take up their other work 
with renewed energy. It also has the 
advantage of taking but a few min- 
utes.—S. C. N., Indiana. 


Paper Flowers 


Every child loves to cut and tear pa- 
per. Why not turn this love into abso- 
lute good for the child? A pair of blunt 
scissors, some paste and some: penny 
sheets of bright colored tissue paper and 
green crepe paper are tools that will 
keep the children happy .and busy for 
hours at atime. While Nature is busy 
making her flowers, ‘et the children im- 
itate her with the bright paper flowers. 
Perhaps the easiest work of this kind is 
the flower chain. Strips of the green 
crepe paper are cut about five inches 
long and one-third of an inch in width. 
One strip is bent to form a circle, lap- 
ping and pasting end to end, and each 
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succeeding link is slipped through the 
link previously made and pasted as the 
first. This chain can be made as long as 
desired. And now the blooms. Any lit- 
tle flower that the children love can be 
copied, but the easiest, perhaps, is the 
morning glory. First, cut a circle of tis- 
sue paper, any desired color, four inches 


in diameter; and then cut across, mak-. 


ing two half circles. Each half circle is 
rolled into tiny cornucopias and the ends 
pasted. After this is done the little 
flower is ready to be pasted to the chain— 
a flower for each link. My little pupils 
love to festoon them on the curtain, 
where the fresh breezes will sway them 
to and fro. Sometimes we copy the 
daisies that are found in the near-by 
meadows, cutting them from heavy white 
paper, with round yellow tissue paper 
centers. Bare boughs can be trans- 
formed by tiny bits of pink paper pasted 
here and there to represent cherry blos- 
soms. 

There are roses and carnations and tu- 
lips and Easter lilies and chrysanthe- 
mums to be made. One year we made 
our exhibit at county commencement a 
bower of roses; and again, we won the 
prize for the most beautiful float which 
was a realistic rose garden made of 
paper roses. 

I -have found that the Government 
recipe for paste, recommended for can- 
ning club members, is the best and least 
expensive for this work.—MRs. 
LANCE, North Carolina. 


First and Second Year Language Work . 


In first and second year language 
work I find certain little exercises add 
zeal and interest, such as placing on the 
blackboard, at the study period before 
class, a few words, 10 or. 12 is suf- 
ficient; write boy, b—y, dog, d—g, 
bird, b—r—, etc., leaving out alternate 
letters, and thus forming’ skeleton 
words. I have the children copy them, 
inserting the dropped letters, and bring 
their words to class with them—then 
pronounce and use in sentences. Again, 
at study period, have a few words 
found ending in ed, two or three ending 
in est, anding. They become very 
much interested in finding these words 
in their readers. I have the lists pro- 
nounced in class and some oral sen- 
tences made. 

I found “Poems Worth Knowing,” 
Instructor Literature Series, a very 
good little book, well adapted for use in 
this class. As there are many of the 
familiar little poems given which are 
good for memorizing, each child 
should have a copy. I used this in ad- 
dition to my supplementary language 
books, story books, and a few of the 
other Instructor Literature Series 
booklets. 

I find the plain blank sewing cards, 
4 in. x 4 in. very useful. I made cards 
for sewing by making a simple object, 
flower or animal drawing on them, then 
stitching on the machine with a coarse 
unthreaded needle. ‘This takes very lit- 
tle time, and proves to be very satisfac- 
tory. — 
Other uses I make of these blank 
cards are to cut in two or make smaller, 
and have domino cards made of them; 
to make picture drawing cards with 
two or three sentences printed or writ- 
ten on them for the small pupils to 
copy; make merit cards, printing the 
child’s name across the center, and the 
word “Merit” at the top, at the lower 
edge, name of school and date; the 
number of good lessons for the month 
may be written on the cards also; the 
cards are made more attractive by 
using a little color—Crayola will do, an 
edge of bright color—and the = child’s 
name in color is more pleasing. When 
the child had six of these I gave him 
a “Prize Card.” I placed a large gold 
star up in one corner. Very pretty 
Christmas Greeting cards may be made; 
also Easter cards and Valentines.—ViIr- 
LINDA FOSTER, Illinois. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$135 to $195 MONTH 


All teachers should try‘the Fall U. 8. Government 
examinations. Thousands of permanent, life, posi- 
tions are to be filled at from $1600 to $.300. They have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. C289, hester, N. Y., for scheduleshowing 
all examination dates and places and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and giving many 
sam Je examination questions, which will be ‘sent free 
of charge, 
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Six 
Pence 
for a leat 


O many medicinal virtues 

did the people of the 

Island of Mauritius ascribe 
to the Eucalyptus tree that 
during a fever pestilence there, 
six pence was freely offered for 
a single leaf of the tree. They 
claimed that it possessed great 
value for allaying fever. 














The soothing and healing oil 
from the Eucalyptus leaf is what 
forms one of the ingredients of 
“Vaseline” Eucalyptol Jelly. 
The other ingredient is the well 
known “Vaseline” Petroleum 
Jelly—itself possessing soothing 
virtues—which acts as a medium 
for carrying the healing 
medicament to the inflamed 
membranes. 


“Vaseline” Eucalyptol Jelly is 
an invaluable remedy for cold in 
the head. Snuffed up into the 
nostrils it relieves the hot stuffy 
feeling—makes breathing com- 
fortable. Use it when you feel a 
cold coming on. Recommend it 
to your pupils. 





Teachers will secure a_ liberal 
sample of “Vaseline” Eucalyptol 
by using coupon below. 


Vaseline 


Reg U.S Pot Off 


Eucalyptol 
Petroleum Jelly 
CHESEBROUGH 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 





State Street New York 





FREE! CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., Cons., 17 State Street, New York. 


Send me sample tube of “Vaseline” Eucalyptol Petroleum Jelly 
as offered in Normal Instructor for October. 





Name_____ 
Address —__— eee 
School — aati, 








State een 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance \ 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “‘beauty"’ treatments 
orother artificial means,shecan remove the traces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow’'s feet™ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; fife up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
ymeng ssimple facial exercises will work won- 

ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed: 


Write for this Free Book which tells just wees 
to do to bring back the firmness to eng facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1042 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 
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BIG MONEY 


IN HOME WEAVING 









beautiful rugs, carpets, etec., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 


fascinating and highly profitable, 
NV e rushe xd with orders, 
if 






fully low-priced, ea: “oy operated looms. 


278 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y- 






UNION LOOM WORKS, 





Your Clothing 
Problem Solved 


A STYL ISH Winter Coat, 
charming Dresses, dainty 
Waists,—all these are easily made 
yours by the enjoyable use ofa little of 
your spare time runninga Larkin Club. 
Solve your clothing problem this 
Casy Way asso many otherteachers do! 


LARKIN 
Secretaries 
Liberally 
Rewarded 
. GRRE ADING the 


be — “ Lark in 
Factory - ~ Family 
Saving in your com- 
munity willbring you 
not only clothing, but 
many other longed- 
for possessions,— 
and just in spare 
moments, too, 
Send for the 
new Larkin Cat- 
alog. It shows 
the Rewards you 
may quickly earn 
and tells you how 
to start a Club. 
It's yous Free. 
Fill out and mail 
the coupon TO- 
DAY. 
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DAMEN ATA 
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Hd Letekitr Coo”! "i Xevin, yenienses 


Please send me Catalog No. ct 
Addre 
GP-43 


No experience necessary to weave 


waste material. Home weaving is 
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| Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


| No star is lost we once have seen: 
We always may be what we might have 
been. 


—Adelaide Proctor. 
GET UP AND GO ON. 
Your wee foot slipped on the floor, my 
son; 
Get up and go on! 
Your game of tag is far from done— 
Get up and go on. 
That dimpled knee got an awful hurt— 
See the roughed-up skin and_ the 
ground- in dirt! 
But you’re good for a stronger, swifter | 
spurt— 
Get up and go on. 


Sometimes there are terrible bruises, 
lad, 
But get up and go on. 
And your father’s arms—if its quite 
too bad 
To get up and go on— 
Will gather you close and gently say: 
“There, there! Has it spoiled the baby’s 
| play? ” 
sut you'll find in the 
ter way 
Is “get up and go on.” 


end that the bet- | 


All through your life it will be the 
same. 
Get up and go on. 
Grin over your pain and play the 
game— 


Get up and go on. 
For folks will watch when your 
take place— 
Will watch the expression on your face 
And accurately will adjudge your case, 
So get up and go on. 


falls | 


And whenever the fall too cruel seems | 
To get up and go on, 
When hope has hidden its faintest 
gleams, 
Get up and go on! 
And the arms of the Father-who-knows- 
Wwhat’s-best 
Will hold you close to a loving preast 
Till your baffled soul finds strength in 
rest— 
Get up and go on! | 
Strickland Gillilan, in “Including You 
and Me.” 








THE KEY TO ABIDING PEACE | 
“Cast thyself into the will of God. | 
crucible where all the: 
forces are remoulded and prepared to 
exert creative power. Latent possibil- 
ities thus come to their development 
and enter on their purpose. As all mat- 
ter is transparent to the Roentgen rays, 
so is all achievement held in solution by 
spiritual force,—a force infinitely more 
intense than electricity. When Jesus 
said to his disciples, ‘All things are 
yours,’ the words were not a mere 
trick of phrasing. They assc defi- 
nite truth. All things belong every 
one who has cast himself into the will 
of God. The penetrating power of the 
ultra-violet light is as nothing to the 
penetrating power of spiritual energy. 
Humanity will enter on its birthright 
when it comes into the full realization 
of the mystic truth that all things are 
added to him who has sought first the 
kingdom of righteousness. In _ that | 
kingdom is the storehouse of infinite 
treasure from which all who enter may 
draw freely. Then shall mankind come 
to the supreme inheritance of that last 
divine gift of which Jesus, the Christ, 
said: ‘Peace I leave with you; my peace 
I give unto you. Let not your hearts be 
troubled, neither let them be afraid.’ ” 


NUGGETS 
There’s the courage that nerves you in| 
starting to climb 
The mount of success rising sheer; 
And when you’ve slipped back there’s | 
the courage sublime 
That keeps you from shedding a tear. | 








'T hese two kinds of courage, I give you | 
my word, 
Are worthy of tribute—but then, 
| You’ll not reach the summit unless | 
you’ve the third— 
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OhAe 
Happy Hour 
Readers 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 


(Books for higher grades in preparation) 








Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
State Normal School and J. LLNWOOD EISENBERG, A.M., Ph.D., 
Principal Slippery Rock State Normal School 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEVELAND 





Price 12 Cents per Copy 





prepared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, both of whom arc 

experts in teaching Reading, have prepared them to meet all the re- 
quirements of standard courses of study, employing method and material of 
such compelling interest that all teachers of primary pupils will find them a 
desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 


CO) ree are the initial books of a new series of Primers and Readers, 


If used as a basal text, Books One and Two will furnish the necessary fun-' 


damentals for the first year’s work. If used as Supplementary Readers, 
they offer well graded and well adapted material to follow any system; and 
in either case, the second book being entirely ew to the pupil his interest 
will be revived in a way not possible if the material were all in one volume. 


These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and 
action being adapted from well known rhymes and stories relating to child 
life and activities. The common idioms of a child’s conversation, also the 
easiest initial blends are developed, as well as common words that a first 


























Specimen Illustration from Happy Hour Readers 


grade pupil should know, with such frequent repetition as to fix them per- 
manently in the memory. Thus, by an accurately devised plan, the child 
is led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continn- 
ous reading. 


The series when complete will consist of eight books, two for each grade 
from the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully graded, beautifully illustrat- 
ed, and embracing features of absorbing interest to the teacher and pupils. 
The first impression is that they are beautiful; the second that they are in- 
teresting; the third that they will easily develop an ability to read and a 
love for reading. 


They are convenient, economical and sanitary in form, bound in paper of 
great strength and durability and printed in type properly adapted to the 
age requirements. 


Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers is finely 
iliustrated, most of the pictures being in color. This adds wonderfully to 
the attractiveness of the books, and not only holds the interest of the child, 
but helps in the study of the text. 


This plan of small books, eacn being intended to cover a half year of 
the school course will commend itself to teachers, pupils and parents be- 
cause it makes it possible to furnish fresh, new books to the pupils frequent- 
ly at a minimum cost. It will be equally desirable either in free text book 
schools where, many times, soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on 
for further use, or in schools where the pupil, purchases his own books. 


The price is 12c per volume, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred, 
carriage prepaid. 


Send a tria! order or write for further information to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





The courage of try-it-again! | 
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SEND NO MONEY 


pate oy | for this amaz- 
ng shirt bargain. 
— . limited lot. Wonderful 
TN quality fine? count per 
aa’ cale, Record breaking 


. om price. Guarantee 


\ 

\ -00 value for only 

> $5.00 C. O. D. 
_ Send No Money 
just your name and 
neckband size on postal 
\ \ or Jetter for these three 
vA wonderfulpercaleshirts. 
6 Cut extra large, roomy 
3" armholes. ‘This season’s 


: y latest black, blue or laven- 
A0/ 



















af . 
[7 der stripe effects on white 
background, _ Guaranteed 
fast color. Best qualit 
pearl buttons, soft 
turn back cuffs, 
workmanship. 

We guarantee to refund your 
money if you can match these 
$ shirts for less than $8.00 
*Save money—write today be- 
fore this astounding offer is 
withdrawn. We pay delivery 
charges. You pay only $5.00. 
Just send your name, address 
and neckband size. 
BERNARD, HEWITT & COMPANY 
Dept. 2 4510, 900 West Van Buren Street Chicago, Illinois 
by Writing 


EARN BIG MONEY : Screen Stories 


Learn Motion Picture Playwriting 
Let John Emerson and Anita Loos 
whose stories made” Doug? kairbanks and Constance Tal- 
madgesamous, teach you through their remarkable book 
“HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS” 
Order Right Now and Send $1.50 to Dept. A 
‘THE JAMES A.McCANN COMPANY 
1887192 WEST 4th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deat Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after beingdeaf for 25 years 
witht rtificial Rar Drums. 
1 wear and night. 
They are 
able. No one sees them. Write! 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how * 
i make you hear. Address 

Geo. P. Way, Artificial 

Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


BIRTHDAY 
_GIFTS 


‘enc: 
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Medicated Ear Drum 
Pat. Nov. 3, lod 
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MARQUERITE ©. wAWILTON 





MARGUERITE C HAMILTON 


7) 


Three Pencils Birthas ete 35c. 
C. N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Avenue, New York City 


FREE THIS NOVA-TONE 
TALKING MACHINE 
Case Mahogany finish, enameled 
parts, no motor to get out of order, 
excellent reproducer, enjoyment for 
all. Sell 12 boxes Mentho-Nova Salve 
great for cuts, burns, influenza, etc. 
Return $3 and the machine is yours. 
Guaranteed. Records free. Order 
today. Address, 


U.S. Co., Box 417, Greenville, Pa. 


Kill The. Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
growing &gain. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D.J. MAHLER, 420X- Mahler Park, 











Providence, R. I. 











i kgs. Bluine at 15c. apckg. Rifle 
Paellon reny ee ps way. When Lou return our 
$1.80 and we will send rifle, all postage prepaid. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 545 Mill St., Concord Jct., MasS. 








Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. r send 6 negatives any size and 
20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


Ms $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: *775°°° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


















Experience unnecessary; details free. 


and Short Stories E 4 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 





We write music, 
For A Son guarantee pub- 
lisher’s _accept- 
atriotism, love or any subject. 

ichigan Ave., Room 309, Chicago, Ul. 


Write The Words 


ance. ubmit poems on 
Chester Music Co., 9205S. 





WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE. 


Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 
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|) aia pic Salve at the. 





U. 8, Supply Co. Box 92, Greenville, Pa. 
DEEP, MELLOW, SOULFUL--- 
ON CREDIT. Easy terms for 


wonderful 


VIOLINS “ce 


Jay. 
GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gaylord St., DENVER, COLORADO 


instruments. Get 





Send only 12 2c-stps for 4 dif. SONG BOOKS. Used 


6 oc 
Everywhere. Bargains le. You need these also whatever 





you may be using. State Register. Springfield, II. 
Keramic Studio Magazine. A valu- 
able help to teachers in Schools and 


Teachers of Art Colleges. _1 year. ‘ine ex- 


les of color work for studio use. Sample magazine 20c. List Free. 


WERAMIC STUDIO PUB, CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Stories, Poems, Plays,ete. are wanted for pub. 


° 
Writers=ii: Literary Bureau, N16, Haanibal, Mo, 











; Mrs. Braman will discuss the recreative aspect 


Pupil Initiative 
(Continued from page 68) 


had. I am asked to find how many cents 
her brother had. To find the number 


of cents her brother had I would 
subtract.” The pupil next went to the 
blackboard and did the work. As he 


did so he stated for the benefit of the 
class what he was doing. Each mem- 
ber of the class was on the alert to cor- 
rect any misstatement of facts or im- 
proper use of English. The impres- 
sion created was that each pupil felt 
the importance of correct thinking, dis- 
tinct statements, and accuracy—that 
they were essential to good problem 
work. 

It is remarkable with what ease the 
study of a problem can be _ handled 
through the medium of the socialized 
recitation. Most teachers in the school 
preter this method. It works easily 
with one-step problems in the third 
grade and the first half of the fourth 
grade. It is wonderfully illuminating 
when applied by pupils of the second 
half of the fourth grade to two- and 
three-step problems. 

Class organization. A pupil is select- 
ed to start the problem study. This he 
does by calling upon some pupil to read 
the problem. As soon as the problem 
has been read distinctly, another pupil 
is asked, ‘*‘What does the problem tell?” 
When this question is answered, an- 
other pupil is asked, “What does the 
problem ask us to find?” The pupil 
answering this question asks another, 


“How would you do the’ problem?” 
Then a pupil is asked to go to the 
blackboard and do the work. In this 


way other members of the class take 
up the next problem. ‘This kind of 
work is wonderfully interesting to the 
pupils. It provides just the right kind 
of setting for abundant use of  lan- 
guage. It makes talking and thinking | 
possible. At least five problems a day 
are taken up in this way. The next 
day these problems are used for writ- 
ten work. The aim is to have all this 
written work 100 per cent. correct. 
This is possible if the oral work has | 
been well done. { 

In the fifth grade we go one step 
further and require pupils to state not 
only what is given and what is re- 
quired, but also how many processes 
are necessary to solve the problem: “Is 
it a one-step, two-step, or three-step 
problem?” In this way pupils are re- 
quired to think out the whole problem 
as a means of solution. Here many of 
the pupils will differ. Some can do the 
problem by using only two operations, 
others would take three. Thus is of- 
ered a splendid field for the develop- 
ment of reasoning and judgment, for 
acquiring an invaluable habit of anal- 
ysis. 


Two-Minute Physical Drill 
(Continued from page 30) 


shoulder girdle; broadening of back; 
equal development of brain halves. 
Physiological—improved action of 
organs in chest and abdomen. 
Psychological—localization of 
thought; concentration of mind; 
symmetrical development of faculties; 
multiplication of mental powers. 
EDITOR'S NOTE: A _ subsequent article by 


of the Two-Minute Drill. 





Happiness is much more equally di- 
vided than some of us imagine. One 
man shall possess most of the mate- 
rials, but little of the thing: another 
man possesses much of the thing, but 





very few of the materials. —Colton. 


Our grand business undoubtedly is, not 
to see what lies dimly in the distance, 


| but to do what lies clearly at hand. 


Carlyle. 


For ’tis the mind that makes the body 
rich; 

And as the sun breaks through the dark- 
est clouds, 

So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 





Ity. 
Adam Fisher Mfg.Co. 
70A, St. LOUIS, MO. 


Inventions Commercialized a:"'"?si 





Shakespeare. 
3 A WEEK EVENINGS, 1 MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y, 


- This Phonograph PLAYS ALL RECORDS--},\°" 
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This 
Up-To-The-Minute 


PHONOGRAPH 


For Your 
School Room 


FREE 


Here Is Your 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


OU can bring right into your own schoolroom for yourself and pupils to enjoy the world’s 
greatest bands, orchestras, vocalists. You can make your schoolroom more fascinating, more 
attractive, more enjoyable—the children work harder, behave better, study more seriously. 
With the hundreds of special records made by the Columbia and Victor people for schoolroom 
work the phonograph has become as necessary in the schoolroom as the blackboard, 
















Pathe and 
and 
volume, Its clear reproduction of voice and note makes it especially desirable for the schoolroom, 
It measures 12"x 12" x 544", Has 8" turn table. Strong motor that winds easily, Beautifully 
mahogany finished—yet you can have it free of all cost simply for helping us advertise and intro- 
duce into your vicinity the Famous Christy Products. 


HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
Offer No. l Immediately on receipt of coupon attached to this advertisement properly filled 
bd out we will send you prepaid 100 tubes of Christy lron Rust and Stain Remover, 
Let your pupils distribute these at 25¢ per tube and when all sold send us the proceeds and we will 
ship you the Phonograph Free as described and pictured above. You will have no trouble in dis- 


posing of the Iron Rust and Stain Remover for it is something 
It removes “before your very eyes’’ Iron 4= MBL ae arth 


Edison--Columbia 
Its tone is rich in quality 


that everyone must haves 
Bleaches ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & CO. 


Rust, Fruit, Medicine, Grass, Mildew and other stains. 
clothes, Cleans Straw and Panama Hats, Marble Statuary, cte., and 

: " = - “* Newark, New York, Dept. 1. 
Please send offer as marked with X in 


is guaranteed to give satisfaction or money refunded. 
square Opposite name below, which we 


Offer No. 2 





If you do not want to take advantage of ' a 


the above offer then mail coupon marked en to sell pe — am yee ye 
Offer No, 2 and we will send you prepaid 250 packages of ee ee eee _awe © 
: fe) and YOU ure to send Phonograph as ad 
Melo to be sold by your pupils at 1c per package and O  vertised 
when all sold—return proceeds and the Phonograph gk : OFFER NO. 1. 
will be sent FREE as mentioned above. MELO is a pure food TR en any RE RES ISR RO 
preparation that makes in a jiffy the finest desserts, pud- < —! sold at 266 per tube and proceeds returned 


dings, pie filler, or can be used in ice cream, etc. In three oO 


OFFER NO. 2. 





flavors--Chocolate— Vanilla Lemon. Gives absolute sat- a2 
isfaction and the people of your vicinity will want more. s barn . ' 
‘That is why we make this most remarkable offer. re) , 

We do not ask one cent in advance, or do we estab- YU 
lish any time limit on sale, granting from thirty to vi 
sixty days to complete si if necessary. Also with shipment af 
we include a FINE PRESENT FOR THE TEACHER. Do filets 

Don't wait or delay. Thisis a SPECIAL ADVERTISING v 
OFFER. It may never appear again so MAIL COUPON < 
TO-DAY. Shite 
ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & CO. + 

Shipp Phoncareph 
Newark, New York State a 
nee 

















THRIFT 




















LET THE MACHINE DO IT 


One installed in each school building will teach thrift without throwing a’ 


mass of detail upon Principals and Teachers. All it requires is your en- 
.couragement and cooperation. Will you lend that much towards the goal— 
‘Every U.S. school child the possessor of a Savings Bank Account by 1930°"? 

We do not believe Teachers should devote extra time and assume added responsibilities in the 
handling of School Savings funds without consideration. 


It’s easy, convenient and efficient with the 


A. R. T. System Installed and Operated by Local Bank 


— 


MAIL THIS COUPON— 











American Banking Machine Corporation, Saginaw, Mich. 
Please send full details of your thrift-system to 


Name Position 


LE ae ay ne a eee es ae : 





















(ONLY 12 CENTS) 
A VOLUME 














THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS 


The Instructor School Library Books provide supplementary reading of the highest character for pupils of all ages. They have the 
endorsement of educational authorities generally and are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country. 

The very low price at which they are offered has made it possible for any school—from the smallest to the largest— to procure a library 
of carefully selected, well graded books exactly suited to its particular needs. 

If your school does not already possess an Instructor School Library, you should investigate the matter without further delay. Libraries 
for both graded and ungraded schools are described and illustrated on this page. Any further information desired will be gladly furnished. 


Teach Children to Read Good Books | | Graded List of the 200 Titles Contained in 1 the Complete. 





The Instructor School Library Books offer a convenient and inexpensive means of 


teaching children the habit of reading good books. The two hundred titles—alistof | Instructor School Library—25 Titles for Each Grade from 

which is given at the right—were selected in part from what has come to be recog- the First to the Eighth—See Description at Left 

nized as the world’s best literature—selections from the masterpieces of standard 

authors and poets whose works are most used in the schoolroom. They also in- FIRST GRADE GROUP 

clude ne wg ce ae from ms rp “gf present day whine tn a oon — pg eldniom Law ae inte Myths a amc Patriotic Beshy Tails | 
s sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive and tend to promote =} ,,6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 37C Jack and the Bean Sta’ 32C Patriotic Stories | 

ay ee t 8 he Behe the rw and the upright P | 228C First Term Primer 31C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends | 288C Primer from Fableland | 

9 & é : . 4 id 5 | 800C Four Little Bushy Tails 1C Little Plant People—Part | 230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for | 
Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They are attractive in ap- |, 262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 2 Little Plant People—Part II ___ Beginners 

pearance, suitably illustrated and, ,above all, interesting. Then, too, they are | pat Four ‘Lite °Coon Tae 4 pine Res ny Vom poe se se men gga | 

small and this to the child mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a \- —_ i cen,” 306 Seocy of a Sesbonm | 

large volume represents an irksome task. | 268C Four Lite Catton. Tails in. Winter | 140C Nursery Tales 245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 


It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books—they want to | SECOND GRADE GROUP 


read them. In fact, many teachers not only use these books for supplementary 











: or . : | 88C Adventures of a B | 200C Fi —A Child-Life Reader | 146C SI Beauty and Other | 
reading, but also hold forth to their pupils the privilege of reading them as a re- 3 6 Bee We nd te | 135C Lie People of the Hills (Dry 54C mage IB a wl - [Stones | 
ward for punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. anit erent Laces ; | me 1“ Deget Ory Bal Soil Plants) ae aT See, 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, | (New oS onies— | C (ule Wolestinies! Senitis) 50C! aed pr seh Tea Panty 
under the teacher’s direction, and their daily use encouraged. For by devoting 65C child Leia the Colonies— Ny 206 Fatere Stady Stories for Little = peers of te ne Ce 
such time as is available to reading these books the habit of reading good litera- | Pennsylvania) Sh venta aynower 
Asal ; s : i 66C —IIL | 2336 308C 
ture can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a much wider range of. infor- - Cte the Colonies: 40C aes a Soewing i a ee tate 
mation gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading larger books. |}; 152C Child’s Garden of Verses 40C Wings and Stings 


| THIRD GRADE GROUP 
The Complete Instructor School Library = |. tv: GiicrieNeig  ONfatcrnays POP | BEG Soy of Glas 


62C Children of the South Lands—I 195C Night Bef Ch d | 4C Story of Washington | 
200 B k f $24 00 f (Florida,Cuba, Puerto Rico) ~ Other Reg = eng | 410 Story of Wool : | 
OOKS for e | 680 Chilgren ofthe Seuth LandsI1) 710 Selections from Hiawatha OSC Storie of the Revolution — 1 
Tica, Mawan fipines) than en andthe Green 
i070 Bisa hs 1— Lander 133C Story of Tea and the Teacup 





Mountain Boys) 




































i 
: os i 
An Ideal Library for Graded Schools i a onheur (Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- | (90 ~~ of the Revolution— a 
| 44C — Early Americans} board— Part. | Around Philadelphia) 
| Smith, Standish, Penn) 137C Story of Sugar, Coffee and Salt) 70C Stories of the Revolution—I1I | 
| 165C i the Child ‘of the ong (Aunt Martha —— Cup- (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
! ert, and some of Her Sisters board~—Part II. 104C The Little Brown Baby and | 
| 35C Goody Two Shoes | 188C Story of Rice, eins and | Other Babies ’ a 
4¢C Greek Myths Honey (Aunt Martha's Cor- | 289C The Snow Man, The Little Fir | 
56C Indian Children Tales | ner Cupboard— Part III.) | Tree and Other Stories 
FOURTH GRADE GROUP 
| 201C Alice’s First Adventures in | 2U5C Eyes and No Eyes and The | 77C Story of Cotton 
Wonderland Three Giants 82C Story of Daniel Boone 
202C Alice’s Further Adventures in | 207C' Famous | Artists —Il—Rey snolds | — Story of Eugene Field 
onderlan | and Murillo | 83C Story of Printing 
86C American Inventors—I (Whit- | 90C Fifteen Selections from Long- | 1*8C Story of Lexington and Bunker 
ney and Fulton) a fellow—( Village Blacksmith, oan Story of Wheat {Hill | 
¢ 87C American Inventors—1! (Morse | Children’s Hour, and others) | 179C Story of the Flag 
Pe ee nom ye, and Edison) | 293C Hanseland Grettel and Pretty | 181C Stories of the Stars 
ae 4 = 3) He ns Idilock | 173C Tara of the Tent 
-% _— REE ie eo ‘ Perey Fare) pi | : 2 Lab the Lit Little Lake Dweller | 1710 Tolmiot the Treetops 4) 
. KS | 292C t of the Sun an est of the | 15! ittle Lame Prince 201C Voyage to Lilliput ( ge 
7 Ge Rig oer all Moon and Other Stories | 212C Stories of Robin Hood Fi 111C Water Babies (Abridged) | 
The Complete Instructor School Siteaes: ihastented above, contains a standard | FIFTH GRADE GROUP 
assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the first to the 20 Avimal isin § the Sea 113 Line “> =. aie d pot ound -_* _——— 
eighth Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in astrong cloth covered | Hs log of Flanders ittle aftydowndilly and | 930" Stary of Silk bd 
box with a list of the titles printed on the outside. This arrangement is excep- | ”” get ey North Wied | 309U Re door sete ee the Sailor 
tionally convenient in that it permits all of the books for any grade to be kept on | 243C Famous Artists—III--Millet | 1220 Pied Piper of Hamelin | gC rset tks Hienenee 
the teacher’s desk where they will be constantly available for supplementary read- | *5U Four | Little Discoverers in | “Ts0c ena vier Haan pe 7 £8 UE | 2000 The Child of Urbino 
ing inclass work. Included with each grade group is a record book for the teach- 180 ‘Plecoss from King Acthur 217C: ere of Picesnbe Neshtingale 9C The Golden Touch | 
er to use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 313C In Nature's Fairyland | | Ts2c Story of Joan oor, | 96C sr _ (Tea, Coffee | 
This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and 199C Jackanapes | 98C Story of Nathan Hale and Cocoa 
substantial form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material foracom- | SIXTH GRADE GROUP | 
plete course of reading adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of | 73C Four Great Musicians | 108C History in Verse (Sheridan's | 188C Story of Napoleon | 
school work. | %4C Four More Great Musicians |, Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) pot any of jieem 
The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of subjects of the greatest interest and help- | 109C Gite A the —_ (Rubber, | breed Hy in, Colonial Days (Alfred, | 185C Sony hte First Gas 
fulness to children. There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones—fascinating | inchona, Kesins, etc. Rtodiard dhe. con dacared, 310C Story of Frances Willard 
tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larget boys and girls—the best literary clas- | 114C Great European Cities—I ( Lon- The Black Prince) 311C The Golden Fleece 
sics for the older pupils. (See Graded List of Titles at right.) | don and Paris) 4680 Stories of Courage 26C The Minotaur | 
The books are well printed, contain many illustrations, and are bound in substantial limp cloth covers 115C Great European Cities — I] | 299C Story of Iron 25! The Miraculous Pitcher 
in varied and attractive colors. (Rome and Berlin) 197C Story of Lafayette 258C The Pilgrim's Progress. | 
The price of the Complete Library of 200 books including boxes and record booksis | rs Capes Eepupnn, Coie 2. | poe saad . eater HG ee 34 ay oe | 
i i rd book is $3.25. |; i | 
$24.00. The price of each grade group of 25 books with box and reco $ SEVENTH GRADE GROUP | 
. 1 119C Devens’ g Tieneanepeie = | — sana LE sl x in poo 9 gery . eg and the Canal | 
14C 1% ‘oems Wort nowing— )) ‘ory of Slavery 
Instructor School Library No. 1 160C emaee Revolution ea | 22C Rab and His Friends 224C Story of William Tell 
222C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part | 11C Rip Van Winkle . |120C Ten Selections from Longfellow | 
100 Books Assorted for Al Grades ie Story of Perseus 15C Snowbound 22 2250 Tennyson’ s Poems—Selecte 
223C Kingsle — Heroes— Part 1890 Stories of Heroism 307C The Chariot Race | 
PRICE $1 2 oOo | The paaee of Theseus | 2U6C Story of Belgium _ 184C The Nurnberg Stove | 
. | 12C aS: aimed Hollow 192C Story of Jean Valjean 296C Uncle Tom's Cabin (Cond. } 
For ungraded or one-rvom schools | 149C Man Without a Country, The | snc Story of Jevusalem 246C Whatl Sawin Japan | 
PS a P s, -_ | 
where fewer books may be desired than EIGHTH GRADE GROUP | 
are contained in the Complete Instructor | 252C Battle of Waterloo | 278C Mars and Its Mysteries | 261C Tales of a Wayside Inn (Sel.) 


150C ar roel Hill Address — Selec- | 2360 Poems Worth Knowing—lV 23C The Deserted Village 


School Library, we recommend the In- tionsfrom Adams and Jeffer- | 193C Selections from the Sketch Book | 20C The Great Stone Face, Rill | 


structor School Library No. 1, which con- | son Oration Webster | 128C Speeches of Lincoln—Selected | from the Town Pump 
sists of one hundred books selected pro- | ot catat's Sayardey Sind , | ppt ond | Peni Cosorread | 2310 be a (Condensed 
i é j . 5 13 our of Miles Standis! tory o! ~ rthur, as told by rom an 

portionately from the eight grade groups | 2G E ag te | — 00 True Biers a ta 
d 3 1 a cloth-covered, hinged-top, drop- ] } Enoch 7 

front case as illustrated. **On the inside of the | f. a Gad Eee. The ste asl 51C Pay of Language and Litera b ao we SS Leuntel 

Srey trent Be th ae an 1 * pres | 216C Lamb's Taletoon Shakespeare | 212C hey. of the Aeneid (Cond.) | 158C Washington's Farewell Address 

mae na wm ‘A rover beak for the te ve Been ane | 259C Last of Mohicans | 2410 Story of the Iliad (Condensed) | and Other Papers 

s d I hlib: Except thatit cont | “ ' - 

soi ene-taht the onmihar of books, this library 45 ‘ Price: $3.25 for each grade group of twenty-five books put up in a strong cloth | 

err pee ecw’ Seas blomaiae” nen, covered box with teacher’s record book. $24.00 for the complete set of eight | 


groups including baxes and record books. 


SMAL to obtain one of these Libraries. If funds are not available for this purpose the money may easily be raised by the teacher 
NO SCHOOL IS TOO and pupils. A little booklet, entitled ‘‘Fifty Ways to Raise Money’’ will be gladly sent to any t on req 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOOK DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Price, including box and record book, $12.00. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question sécures reply by private letter. 
Questions sent for personal reply without en- 
closed remittance are answered in this department, 
unless required answer would be too lengthy or 
otherwise inappropriate, 

Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar for each subject. Ad- 


dress all communications for this department to >. | 


S. Hallock, Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 

1. What is the story of Silas Wright and his 
message (in American history)? 2. Has_ the 
19th Amendment been ratified? If so, when? 
3. Who was Wendell Phillips ?—-Utica, New 
York. 

1. The convention that nominated 
James K. Polk, (at Baltimore, May, 
1844) nominated also Silas Wright for 
Vice-President. Wright, in Washing- 
ton, was notified of his nomination by 
the first public message sent over 
Morse’s new telegraph line, and jhe at 
once declined by wire. But the mem- 
bers of the convention would not be- 
lieve this reply to be genuine, so short 
was the time since the message had 
been sent. History says they adjourned 
for a day, in order that a committee 
might be sent to Washington for “re- 
liable” information. 2. The 19th, or 
Woman Suffrage, Amendment has been 
ratified by the full number of States 
required, Tennessee being the 386th and 
last to ratify, on August 18th, 1920. 
3. Wendell Phillips was a prominent 
Abolitionist of Massachusetts, an 
eloquent speaker in the Anti-Slavery 
cause. 

1. Please tell the origin of the name of this 
State. 2. Has Wyoming a State flower, and if 
so what is it? 3. What is the State motto? 
1. Name the U. S. Senators and Representa- 
tives..-Subscriber, Wyoming. 

1. On authority quoted from the 
State Historian of Wyoming, the name 
was taken from Wyoming Valley, 
Pennsylvania, made famous by Camp- 
bell’s poem, “Gertrude of Wyoming.” 
This authority states that “the word 
means ‘mountains and valleys alternat- 
ing’ or, as we construed it, ‘Here God 
has bent down the backs of His moun- 
tains for man to make his habita- 
tion.’” 2. The State flower, chosen 
by the Legislature, is the Indian paint- 
brush. 3. The State motto, adopted in 
1868, is “Cedant Arma Toge” (‘Let 
arms yield to the gown,” or “Let mil- 
itary authority give way to the civil 
power.”) 4. U. S. Senators from Wy- 
oming: .John B. Kendrick, Sheridan; 
Francis E. Warren, Cheyenne. One 
Representative (at large), Frank W. 
Mondell, Newcastle. 

1. What was the Lodge Act, on harbors, and 
when passed? Why? 2. What did Victor Hugo 
say of the years “forty” and ‘‘fifty’’ ?-Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Old Subscriber. 

1. A resolution introduced by Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts, and passed by 
the Senate on August 2, 1912, for the 
purpose of controlling “American har- 
bors for Americans,” was called forth 
by the discussion in the United States 
that year, concerning Japan’s motive 
and intentions in purchasing and col- 
onizing lands on the west coast of 


Mexico. 2. “Forty is the old age of 
youth,” said Hugo; “fifty | is the youth | 
of old age.’ 


1. What was the first frontier in America? 


2. What other regions have been called the 
frontier? 3%. Where and when was the first 
“West” so called? 4. How does “The West” 
rank in history ?—Subscriber of the Far West. 

1. The first frontier in America was 
the “tide-water region” of the navigable 
rivers. At the mouth of such streams, 
or on the harbors of the Eastern coast, 
were the earliest American cities. 2. 
The next frontier, at the head of navi- 
gation, or in regions of good water 
power, was marked by a second growth 
of cities. A third frontier, about 
1700, “leaped the first range of moun- 
tains into the long, narrow valleys 
running north and south between the 


Alleghenies and the Blue Ridge.” This 
was the first “West.” A second West 
reached the Mississippi river. 4. This 


question is rather a vague one, but the 
following quotations may perhaps 
meet your idea: “American social de- 
velopment has been continually begin- 
ning over again on the frontier,” says a 
historian. Another says: “The Atlan- 
tic frontier had to work upon European 
germs. Moving westward, each new 
frontier was more and more American 
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at the start; and soon the older com- 
munities were reacted upon wholesome- 
ly by the simplicity and democracy of 
the West.” This is “the key to the 
meaning of the West in American his- 
tory.” 

1. Does the Marine Corps belong to the Army 
or Navy? 2. Name the chief branches of the 
U. S. Army. 3. Please explain the “salary 
grab” in Congress. When was it?--A Reader. 

1. The Marine Corps belongs to and 
' serves generally under direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy, but becomes an 
aid in the army service when so or- 
dered by the President. It is an inde- 
pendent branch of the military service, 
used in navy yards or naval stations at 
home, and in many special duties be- 
yond the seas. 2. In the Army Organ- 
ization, there are three principal fight- 
ing arms of the service—infantry, field 
artillery, and cavalry. 3. During 
Grant’s second term, an act of Con- 
gress was passed, raising the pay of 
all members, and making it apply to 
| “the past two years.” This was scath- 
ingly and rightly condemned by the 
country as a “salary grab.” 

Who was De Tocqueville, 
noted ?—-Subscriber, 





and why is he 


Pennsylvania. 


described as “fa shrewd and friendly” 
observer of Pedee-<in ways, is noted 
for his book on “Democracy in Ameri- 
ca,” published about 1835. This was 
the “first careful and systematic study 
of our institutions. For sixty years it 


remained the best textbook on our 
| government until superseded by the 
| work of an English statesman.” (‘The 


American Commonwealth” 





Alexis de Tocqueville (1805-1859), a | 
French statesman and political writer, | 





by James 
Bryce). 

Please give some sentences showing the dif- 
ference in meaning between (a). “are and 
“ark”; (b) “auger” and “augur”, the latter 
both as noun and verb.—-Philadelphia, Pa. 


line, as of a circle or ellipse; the rain- 
bow is the most brilliant arc in ex- 
istence. The most famous ark was 
built by Noah before the Flood. <A 
large flat boat on our Western rivers 
is called an ark. 


question was asked: Find the volume of a room 


The volume of the room is represent- | 
‘ed by a cube 16 ft. long, 10 ft. wide, and | 


1 ft. long, 1 ft. wide, 1 ft. high, con- 
tains 1 cu. ft. The room, or given 
cube, therefore contains 


cu. ft. make 1 cu. yd., 
27 equals 59 7-27 cu. yds., 
room. 

1. What ship was first to cross the Atlantic 
by steam, and when? 2. Where is the heaviest 
rainfall in the world? 3%. How many pounds 
in the —— ton? in the English hundred- 


volume of 





weight ? What is the “stone” weight?—A 
New Ps 

“The Savannah,” built in New 
| York City and launched in August, | 


1818, sailed from Savannah, Ga., May | 
22, 1819, and docked at Liverpool on 
| June 20, following. The centennial of 


transatlantic steam navigation, in- 
augurated by this voyage, was cele- 
brated at Savannah on May 22, 1919. 


2. At Cherrapongee in Assam, British 
India, known as the “wettest place on 
earth,” where the rainfall in 1861 
reached 905 inches. 3. The English 
ton is the same as our long ton, 2240 
Ibs. avoirdupois, and the English hun- 
dredweight is therefore 112 Ibs. 4. 
The stone is an English measure, 1-8 of | 
112 tbs., or 14 Ibs. avoirdupois. 


recently made to help the people get better roads? 
2. Please analyze: I believe in the United States of 


7—FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weddings «: iF aac 


$9.00. 50 for $5.50 for 
Visiting—100 for $1.50, for $1. 
ards : Business sand Professional— oho for $2. ri 


Write your gre eis and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. Oweg Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 














16x 10 x 10 | 
x 1 cu. ft., or 1600 cu. ft.; and since 27 | 
1600 divided by | 


(a) An are is a portion of a curved | 


(b) The carpenter | 
uses an auger to bore holes in wood. A | 
Roman augur foretold events by signs | 
and omens; as the flight of birds, or the 


| Stays. 


position of the stars. The clear skies | 
augur well for our journey. 
In eighth grade examinations the following 





Never Sleep 


With a film-coat on your teeth 


All statements approved by authorities 


Millions of people on retiring now 
combat the film on teeth. They fight 
it day by day. And those glistening 
teeth seen everywhere now form one 
of the results. 

You owe yourself a trial of this 
new teeth-cleaning method. Dentists 
everywhere advise it. The results it 
brings are all-important, and they do 
not come without it. 

e 
What film does 

Your teeth are coated with a vis- 

cous film. Feel’ it with your tongue. 


It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
And dentists now trace most 


| tooth troubles to it. 


1€ ft. long, 10 ft. high, and 10 ft. wide. In- | 
dicate the work. Please answer and explain 
why.-—Mansfield, Pa. 


10 ft. high. A cube 1 ft. on a side, or | 


| 





| 


1. What provision has the Federal Government | 





does not 
brushing, 
stain, 


The ordinary tooth 
end film. So, despite all 
much film remains, to cause 


tartar, germ troubles and decay. 


Watch the 


from 
never 
use, 


paste 


You will see and feel results 
Pepsodent which brushing 
brought you heretofore. A week’s 
we think, will amaze you. 


One ingredient is pepsin. One mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the sa- 
liva, to digest all starch deposits that 
cling. One multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva to neutralize mouth acids. 


Two 
film. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 


factors directly attack the 
One of them keeps the teeth so 
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It is the film-coat that  discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Ways to combat it 


Dental science, after years of research, 
has found effective ways to fight film. 
Able authorities have proved their effi- 
ciency. Together they bring, in modern 
opinion, a new era in teeth cleaning. 


methods are combined in 
called Pepsodent—a tooth 
complies with all the new 

And a_ ten-day tube is 
to everyone who asks. 


These five 
a dentifrice 
paste which 
requirements. 
now sent free 


teeth whiten 


highly polished that film cannot easily 
cling. 

Watch these effects. Send the cou- 
pon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. Note 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 

The book we send explains all these 
results. Judge what they mean to you 
and yours. Cut out the coupon so you 


won’t forget. 


SEE a ee eee ee 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 825, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


sete eee ee ee 
ee ee wd 


Only one tube to a family 
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Making Americans—For the Teaching of Americanism 


See page 84 for description and prices. 
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America as a government of the people, by the peo- 
cmt for i people, “a, just nde pie 2 de- 
North Delkotns “sent of the governed. “Harvey, | — T} INCULCATE THE IDEALS OF PATRIOTISM AND GOOD CITI- Lit 
1. By the Federal-Aid Road Bill, ZENSHIP IN THE HEARTS AND MINDS OF OUR 
passed by Congress in 1916, $5,000,000 SCHOOL CHILDREN IS THE PURPOSE OF | 
“‘was made available for allotment to 
the several States,’’ beginning with this és bd e 99 
amount the first year (1917) with an in- mericans For 
crease of the same sum yearly until 1921, 
this allotment being apportioned among : : ae Tus 
the States according to population, area, A Book of Responsive Readings for Teaching Americanism in 
etc., and dependent on a similar appro- ‘= the School adapte 
priation made by each State, as well as in the ochools ong 
on other conditions. 2. Complex-declar- : TT +s Outlin 
ative sentence; dependent clause ‘* whose Compiled by ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Civic Secretary tains ¢ 
just powers are derived from the consent of the National Security League = 
STH 2 of the governed,’’ used as adjective mod- ‘ Litera 
" | ifier of ‘‘government.’’ Predicate of 128 Pages Limp Cloth Covers 32 Cents Per Copy 1 Ev 
Whenever Mental Strain or | principal clause ‘‘believe’’ is modified by _ int 
Depression Is Felt adverb phrase ‘‘in the United States of | HE teaching of ‘‘Americanism,’’ is regarded as one of the chief oe 
it is +t ref, ‘ prs d | America’; ‘‘as a government’’ is con- | functions of our public school system today. <A thorough knowledge 5 Vi 
: 1S meg I I and invigorating | junctive phrase modifier of ‘* United | ; and understanding of the ideals on which our nation was founded _ 7 Sk 
=tuaen aan of cool water, containing J | States,’’ ‘‘as’’ being connective; ‘‘gov- | is essential to good citizenship and it is the duty of the teachers of ‘Ss 
a teaspoonful of ’ 'ernment,’’ a noun in apposition with | America to instill these ideals in the hearts and minds of their pupils. 9 GI 
| «se > ee mene | Ig ° j sk 
Horsford gS | Breseca regs ; a the see Pee _ Our new book, “Making Americans,” has been prepared with the par- u Bh 
a | on maa nalation to “movarnmant.”* ond ticular purpose in view of providing a systematic and effective means of , no 
Acid Phosphate reuse’? iat salactive beac esnog of * Dow- teaching the principles of Americanism in the schoolroom. al 
The eee « sa aad | ers.’ Rest of sentence, consisting of A most striking feature of the book and one which will commend 15 Se 
e ¢ Oo necessary € | “es ae a — “ j ; ¢ ; 
power are supplied in an go Ge, oo | phrase modifiers, is easily understood. itself very strongly to teachers is the arrangement of the contents in the 7 Le 
agreeable form. Non-alcoholic, free from Se ae , form of Responsive Readings. This unique method of presenting the sub- Lo 
habit-forming drugs, and immediately | 1, Is “fast’’ in this sentence an adverb or a_predi- ject adds to the interest and enthusiasm of the pupils and makes the book er 
beneficial. cate adjective? “‘The man ran fast.’’ 2, Give an iall luable f : ; ith . 5 lin 
: | example of how a phrase and a clause may’ be used especially valuable for use in connection with morning exercises. 9 A 
Sold by Druggists | as an objective complement.— Beloit, Kansas. _ The material consists for the most part of quotations from the writ- 21 e 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.A. J | 1. An adverb telling the manner in ings and speeches of leaders who have helped to make our nation what ™ 
Z=47_ 6-18 | which he ran. To be predicate adjec- it is today. These quotations have been carefully selected to show the 23 OF 
tive, the word must be descriptive of growth of our freedom and to demonstrate that the aims of America have an 
The little matter of 10 ets, will bring you | the subject; as, ‘“The man stood fast always: been high and that her ideals have been grounded on respect for oh je 
the Pathfinder eight weeks on trial, The | __ hat is. fi ly fi 1 h h tood . ° * * _ 
a ee og js an illustrated ——. Pe that is, firmly fixed where es 00 ° law, orderliness, justice and morality. 27 OH 
shex e Nation’s center, | W = g y : . 
e ‘Nation; an independent ‘home paper 4 reg es gg : — — ig The selections are all of unhackneyed material and have been made oo i 
a Dime and tells the truth: now in its 28th | frien Pegg Shien’? te sitao P a titate 3 for their value in building constructive concepts calculated to strengthen ro 
a enna, scat. This paper fills the bill withe | (2° ¢ ond?’ ia objective complement the minds of the children against the insidious anti-American doctrines L.. 
0 y 1 . 4 ; 
areas ee eee Sc | pastaader Bisetton Quads L i nen, - r¢ OU Teetinds ain to which they are exposed. Bi 
but $1 a year, If] settles all election dise | 40Well Says tha ae A og The book is sold at a very low price in order that it may be available pos 
you want to keep] putes; chock full of facts | makes the Saxon mentally and physically A y p : , i 31 Me 
u posteg on what is] and figures. 32 page vest- ived £ ” Th to all.teachers and pupils not only in the city schools but in the village of 
going on in the] pocket pamphlet free with what we call a very fixec act. e d 1 di ‘. ll EK 
From the jeer exp et co ne Levery trial subscription” | clause that follows ‘‘Saxon’’ is objec- and rural districts as well. Li 
2 y_ time or money, this is your means. | tive complement of ‘‘makes.’”’ A sample copy will be sent prepaid for 32 cents. Order a copy today. aa 
Nations Hhich is sincere? reliable, entertains | (Such examples are not easily found. a 
ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder is | These are from Kimball’s ‘‘Structure of F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville,N.Y. 33 
* yours. If you would appreciate a pa- 1 . \ ” 1 
per Which puts everything clearly, | the English Sentence.’’) m 
apl a strongly, briefly—here it is. Send : cr 
10c to show that you might like such 1. Do stones grow? 2. When speaking of the in 
onianins © paper. end 225 8 See = depth of a building, does it one | _— ose se 
sg pe ery BE gr athe * | the front to. the back? 3. Is Major-Genera e 
Tho Patnnndsnn 42 [aatgit gue (lends. Address: | Uconard Wood of the Catholic faith, or not !— Popular and Inexpensive Song Books v 
Subscriber, Michigan. ia 34 . 
: 35 OW 
DRAPER’S 2 Stones. or rocks, co, not crow. in| The Blue Book of Favorite Songs} | *: 
“SANITARY” the usual sense of that term. They Ms 
may increase in size as from the harden- ; 
SHADES ing of mud, sand, and mineral deposits, 93 Songs With Words and Musie 7. 
or of animal deposits, as of fossils and SSF ae a 1 
Regulate the Light | coral rocks; also the cooling of molten || | FAVORITE SONGS Price 10 Cents Per Copy n 
Sun Ventilation material, as lava, the granite and trap | eae od SET = me ‘ : 
rocks, and others. 2. That is the usual 7 proms Eo This is a new, revised and enlarged edition, containing ninety-three 9 y 
MANY STYLES nin 8. No. He is a communicant | = an, 6A songs complete with words and music. It is without question the finest P 
OTTON DUCK mea ing. . achat Pips - collection and greatest value given in any song book at the price. Over i 
Cc of the Protestant Episcopal church. | met = —- copies have been supplied to schpols and its sales are it 
Will not check, crack If a child is born in Canada of American r m2 _ of so ceciaditemaiuacaiend cab en 
or pin-hole parents, is the child an American citizen? The | jee = Every person, young or old, should be familiar with the old favorite 41 J 
EASE SEND US people of course are American citizens and only | wee Mites and popular songs and the principal object in publishing this inexpen- ul 
PL living in the Dominion for a short time.—Sub- ies bes sive book is to make it possible for school children everywhere to sing P 
YOUR INQUIRIES | .criber, Montana. ar and learn these songs. A history of many of the songs is given, which 3 
Luther O. Draper As the children of a citizen who are | neues feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book. by 
Shade Co. born abroad are citizens of the United | or Size of book, 534 x 834 inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in 43 0 
SPICELLAND, INDIANA | States, there need be no question in the | strong enamel paper covers. " 
case of this child. its parents being COMPLETE LIST OF THE 93 SONGS 1) 
American citizens, the child is also an |] ay Together \Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar Just. Before the Battle,'Rocked in the Cradle of the : 
“yee American citizen. merica : ixie Lan other Deep ‘ ar J 
Nemoveeestores Color and | | Please tell which has the greater population, |] Ameupaine Beautiful Evening. Bel, The Rind Words Can Never Die Scotlands Burning, Reand) a 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair New York or London. Are the city of London Auld Lang Syne Flag of the Fre Last Rose of Summer, The Soldier's Farewell, The . 
60c, and $1.00 at druggists, and Greater London one city? I have read that Battle Gk Freedom, The |Flow (Ganity Sweet lion. |lisad ‘iciadly Tsaht , Sone of a Th “dY y, 
Hiscox Chem, Works, Fatchogue.N.¥.J | the population of London was over 4.000.000, || Baile Hymn of the Re- God Be With You Till We Lilly Dale 'Stars of the Summer Night 3 
and of Greater London more than 7,000,000.— ublic y | rege Nac . ro pa ee \Star Sx cs em is 49 I 
La Grange, Kentucky. Bell Doth Toll, The Good Moreing to You —|Lood Disa Us aa “ 
By census of 1920, the population of Blest Be the Tie That Binds Gocd Night, Ladies Love's Old Sweet Song There's Music in the Air } 
New York including the five Boroughs Blue Bells of Scotland, The Hail, Columbia Loving Kindness Those Evening Bells 59 J 
a ee a e : * es Blue-Eyed Mary Happy Greeting to All Marseillaise Hymn o and Fro 
is 5,621,151. By latest statistics ll-Dog, Hark, the Herald Angels Massa’s in the Cold Ground |To the Friends We Love ; 
(1911), the population of Registration Can a Little Child Like Me | Sing Musical Alphabet Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! fi 
B soir 4.522.- | | Catch the Sunshine Heart Bowed Down, The My Bonnie Twinkle, Little Star i 
London, or the city ete coe Rhea gerd heer, Boys, Cheer Holy, Holy, Holy My Maryland \Uncle Ned 
964, Greater London includes the city Christmas Carol lome, Sweet Home My Old Kentucky Home | Vacant Chair, The - d 
police districts with the city proper. Columbia, the Gem of the Hop, Hop, Hop Oh, Broad Land We're All Noddin’® Yr 
| Soieieetman —, diced ged Sa I Leave Thee? Oh, Wert Thou in the Cauld hg Tenting To-night 63 1 
The future of America to-day rests |] Gome'With Thy Lute If You Have a Pleasant Old Black Joe A anlagvenneN } 
as never before upon America’s great | | Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Thought |Old Folks at Home While Shepherds Watched Q 
system of public schools Our schools Cousin Jedediah I Think, When I Read \Old Oaken Bucket, The eit Floc’ I 
<9 . Cradle Son Jesus Loves Me Onward, Christian Soldiers |Work, for the Night i r 
h ward, % ght is 
are our greatest security against the Darling Nelly Gray a Bells ‘Quilting Party, The Comin: ¢ 
unseen perils of the future and we |] Dearest Spot, Juanita \Robin Adair Yankee Doodle 63’ 
should make them worthy of our Price 10 cents a copy, $1.20 a dozen, $10.00 ; ‘ 
: ‘ : . .00 a hundred, post i 
growing national life-—Henry J. Allen, py, $ $ pope 7 
Governor of Kensas. ' 
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If there ever has been a time in the || The Golden Book of Favorite Songs ! 
history of our Nation when education 
met count, it is now. In our great 174 Songs With Words and Music——Price 15 Cents Per Copy 
problems of Americanization the The best all round song book. Contains all of the 93 songs in the Blue Book of Favorite Songs 
schools should be the main deciding |] (see list above) and 81 others in addition. 1 
* Sas 4 ‘ . ] 
Keep the New Edison Amberola — Edison's ee. Bae Pex to er enate 128 pages, bound in handsome golden yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 1 
grea 10nograph with e diamo _ 2 Ss - 3 as R ‘ 
and your choice of records, for only $1.00. Pay knees to beg for more liberal support Price 15 cents $12. a, wee. PL dozen, Las a aid ae of ber hundred or F 
balance at rate of only a few cents a day. and that our teachers should be less ene wo per RubGred, transportation payause by purchnestr. ° 
Hear itin your own home before you decide. ieee id th age 4end Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 lbs. per doz. 
Bion Seowandnturnrees” "** | | Grawers ‘of. water.—Ben IW. Oleutt, || F, A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y 
Edison Book and pictures, free. rawers oO water.—Ben . cutt, 
|_F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist $827Edisea Glk., Chicago J | Governor of Oregon. - bier ae nd Mies Bote: 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 
in High Schools 


HIS series is made up largely of standard classics 
in general demand in the schools, They are 
adapted for the upper grades and High Schools and 
are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and 
Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also con- 
tains a number of titles specially prepared for school 
reading andstudy. The price is given after each 
boo When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior 
Literature Series. 


1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, 
introduction ad NOES .........eeeeeee eee eee eee isc 
3 Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. 
TEELOUROIOR, DOOR ls cocccccecscevsecveseseesces 18c 
5 Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Biographical 


sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines Ie 
Enoch Arden, Tennyson. Biographicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....12e 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne, Biographical 
sketch,introduction, notes, questions, outlines 1 2e 
Browning’s Poems, ‘Selected poems, with 
GUN I EIEN c+ opvstvcccce secscces coves Ic 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines for study..... 2c 
15 Sohrab and Rustum,. Arnold. Introduction, 

Dg rc ccnscsccscccces cosercveccec-0e Ie 
17 Lonefeliow for Boys and Girls, A study of 

Longfellow’s poetry for children of the primary 

grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 

lines, written and oral work, selected poems. 12¢ 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. _ 


ol 


_ 
- © 





PIECE WITH MOLES ..ccrccceccccccccccccccccccsece Sc 
21 Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens. Complete 
WA MOOD ees cdiccdceccrieccssc.cecveces caseveoss IsSc 
23. Familiar Legends. Inez N. Mckee. A bookof 
old tales retold for young people..........+.+++ isc 
2% Some Water Birds, Lnez N. McFee. Descrip- 
tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades..... 1c 
27 Hiawatha. Longfellow.  [utroduction, notes 
aud vocabulary......... ES See AP ee 30c¢ 


29 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, I} Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical] sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...1Se 


Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 

f Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervis- 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 


3 


- 


and pronouncing vocabulary...........-..0+0006 24c ! 


Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- 
merous hotes, questions for study on each chapter, 
criticalcomments and bibliography, making it the 
inost complete edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Super- 
Vising Editor. 238 pages.. Paper...........66. 30c 
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co 


34 Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.....48e 
35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 


graphicalsketch, the reign and character of James 
V from “Tales of a Grandfather,’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 
BRMROUED, Thy Wy sctcrccsvcccssssccccccesvscccees 30c 
7 Literature of the Bible. Matthias R. Meilig. 
This is ascholarly, familiar and reverential treat- 
ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 
PONE. c0ces csccccccnccvccccsccevcccccccecesccccs Sc 
39 The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
ing most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages..................-30e 
Julius Caesar, Shakespeare. With introduc- 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 


a 
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Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- | 


tion, scholarly and clear; especially adapted for 
RE Sie odentasccdcnneradcvexens vasccand 24e 
Macbeth. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes, and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, ’h.D., 
Gils. DB. COMOLM WIE: NG. 41. ccccvcccvascsececs 24e 


Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. With in- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D, Uniform with No. 4124¢ 
47 As You Like It. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL. D., and Ernest C. Noyes, M.A., 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 
RET WHET OUIEL s oshiveie sccvaceseseseecges 24c 
Hamlet. Shakespeare. With introduction.notes 
and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
LL.D, and Alice Louise Marsh, Dept. of English, 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich........... 24e 
Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) Withintroduction and 
notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. The selections, 
eight in number, cover the required reading in 
most schools, including Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descentintothe Maelstrom, 176 pages...24e 
A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 
tional Stories. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B............ 1:2c 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, This volume gives 
practically entire the principal addresses from 
these famous debates. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President Pennsylvania State College. This will 
be a valuable book for school use, and for students 
OL OEY + noni ere cncwedcsede 006004, .00-ces0eee 24e 
65 The Man Without a Country. Kdward Ky- 

erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 

introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G. 

Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 

State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........ 12c¢ 
7 Democracy andthe War, Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson, Seven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George’s address 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin kK, Lane’s **Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.’ Fine textior classesin Eng- 
lish, History, and Civics, and for Supplementary 
Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy pa- 
Per COVETS. 162 PAGES.......cccceccccvcccccccves 24e 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Two Bustling Brownie Brigades 
By Fairolia C. Babbitt 


HE school building was undergoing 
T repairs, so school did not begin un- 
til the last of September. The 
first two weeks were busily occupied 
with organization, so little time was left 
for preparing a Halloween program. 
In addition, the teacher felt that she 
could not afford to spare the time nec- 
essary to arrange an elaborate enter- 
tainment, having already lost a month 
of the first term. She noted with re- 
gret the disappointment of the pupils 
when she explained that it would be im- 
possible to have a Halloween celebra- 
tion similar to the one they had so much 
enjoyed the previous year; but their 
countenances beamed with enthusiasm 
when she revealed her plans for form- 
ing two Brownie Brigades that should 
participate in some lively contests on 
the Friday afternoon before Halloween. 
The teacher proposed that the school 
be divided into two brigades, each with 
a brigadier-general as leader. The 
two brigades were formed in this man- 
ner. The names of five candidates for 
brigadier-general were written on slips 
of paper, placed in a bag and shaken, 
then. two slips were drawn by the 
teacher, who was to act as commander- 
in-chief. After the generals were se- 
lected the members of the two brigades 
were chosen in like manner by the gen- 
erals, who took turns in drawing. The 
commander-in-chief suggested that each 
brigadier pay a tax of three cents, the 
sum thus collected to be used in pur- 
chasing bulbs for planting on the school 
grounds. Each brigade chose a name, 
an emblem and a flower by vote of its 
members. One was known as the Black 
Cat Brigade, with the black cat as its 
emblem and the red tulip as_ its 
flower, while the other adopted as its 
name the Jack-o’-Lantern Brigade, and 
as its flower the yellow tulip. Each 
brigade originated a yell and made 
peaked brownie caps of brown wrapping 
paper, decorated with the symbol and 
flower of their respective orders. 

For two weeks the ten minutes usual- 
ly devoted to the morning exercises was 
utilized in rehearsing two songs and 
a drill given at the Halloween enter- 
tainment the previous year. 

The spacious school grounds were lit- 
tered with debris left by the workmen 
and covered with fallen leaves, but all 
efforts to obtain the co-operation of the 
pupils in tidying up had thus far proved 


fruitless; so the commander-in-chief 


planned a cleaning-up contest to be fol- 
lowed by sports and games. Each 
brigadier was requested to bring the 
following tools, each marked with the 
owner’s name: a garden rake, a spade 
—— a trowel and a market bas- 
et. 

School was dismissed at two o’clock 
and the pupils took their places in their 
respective brigades on both sides of the 
room. The commander-in-chief had di- 
vided the field of action (the school 
ground) into two sections, At the 
order from his superior officer, each 
general conducted his brigade to his 
respective field, where they formed in 
line to await instructions from the 
brigadier-general, who had previously 
received them from the commander-in- 
chief. Each Brownie was assigned a 
definite task to perform; one group was 
to rake up the leaves, another group 
was designated as carriers, whose duty 
it was to empty the baskets on the ref- 
use heap at the rear of the grounds, 
while others were to pick up the sticks 
and chips which were carried to the 
woodshed, where a committee of three 
placed them neatly. 

At the signal from the commander-in- 
chief, who acted as umpire and time- 
keeper, both brigades set to work with 
great zest. The brigade which first 
cleaned up its field and received the ap- 
proval of the commander-in-chief won 
a score. Within twenty-five minutes 
the Black Cats had finished and were 
in line; three minutes later the Jack- 


‘ Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
In ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50. 
100 Visiting Cards, - 75 cents. 


Write for samples. 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1023 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Write for complete information and Illustrated Folder H-1. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department D, Albany, N. Y. 






Healthy pupils raise school standards 


Have your school equipped with 
the sanitary toilet paper system 
for preventing the spread of dis- 
ease germs 


HYGIENE 


REGISTERED US PATLAT Office 








ONLIWON HYGIENE is equally adapted to the smallest district school of twenty 
pupils and the largest metropolitan high school of five thousand, because it protects 
each individual pupil, and reduces toilet room expense. 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER is protected from dust and germs 
in a nickel plated cabinet that operates automatically without 
insanitary knobs to touch, locks to prevent promiscuous hand- 
ling of the contents, and serves at a time just two sheets of hygienic 
toilet paper. ONLIWON CABINETS improve the appearance 
of the lavatory —discourage wasting the paper and littering the 

























FREE arrer-tie-war aTLas 


TE ACHERS—»" means of our practical plan the 

pupils of your school or of your own 
classes can in a single afternoon earn this big modern After-the-War 
Atlas—invaluableasja book ofreference. In the possession of this Atlas 
is embodied an unusual opportunity for you to materially increase 
the effectiveness of the work of your pupils in geography and history 
We earnestly solicit inquiries from teachers of all rural 
and village schools. 


Your School Needs This Atlas 


‘Contains world maps remade by World’s Treaty of Peace, show- 
ing new boundaries of all foreign states and their dependencies; 
revised maps of all war zones, including reproduction of General 
Pershing’s secret battle map; new maps of each State of the 
U. S., new Canadian maps; Physical and Commercial Analysis 
of the U.S.; Dominion of Canada, and of the world; up-to-date 
information on Alaska and America’s insular possessions; illus- 


trated gazetteer of the cities and towns of 
the world; and an invaluable gazetteer 
of : American railroads giving latest 
maps and data on all passenger-carry- 
ing lines of United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Profusely illustrated, 
substantially bound. 


HOOL AID BUREAU 
Farm & Fireside 
Springfield, Ohio 
Without any obligation to me please tell me how 
my school can easily earn your 272 page After-the- 
War Atlas. 


Name .............. 
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~eecer meets Some ae Fee 


Literature. 





FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Eleven Fables from A‘sop 
28 More Fables from Atsop 
*29 Eudian Myths—ush 
*1s0 Nursery Tales— 7avior 
"258 Primer from Fableland—Magutre 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People— Part I 
*2 Little Plant People Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—A/i/le 
‘31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 














History 

2 Patriotic 
Literature 
*tog Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Term Primer—AJag nis 


Stories—Reitcr 


*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginuers 
“245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 


Other Oid Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Pables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm—/7aylo 
36 Little Red Riding Hood A’ezite) 
.7 Jack and the Beanstalk —A’eries 
ss Adventuresol a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers(Autmal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—A/ayne 
"yo Wings aud Stings—//alisaa 


*41 Story of Wool —Mayne 

*42 Bird Stories from the Poets ; 

History and Biography ! 

#43 Story ofthe Mayflower—A/-Cabe 
1s Boyhoodof Washington—A’ester 

*204 Boyhood of Lincoln —A’ertes 


Literature * 

*"2 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children —Cranston 

*220 Story of the Christ Child 

*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 


*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Sith 

*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 

*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 


Vacation Smith 
+290 Fuzz in Japan 
Reader— Mag u1ie 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*201 Patriotic Bushy lTails—Smith 
*Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith, 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
17 Greek Myths—-Aldinernsmith } 
*48 Nature Myths—Me/ca// 
*“so Reynard the Fox—Jes/ 


A Child-Life 


Potter 


*1o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
"146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 


174 Sun Myths—Aeites 
i175 Norse Legends, Il—A’eites 
176 Norse Legends, Il—Aez/es 
177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, aud 
Other Rhine Legends—AMcCahe 
"289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
292 Kast of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
*51 Story of Flax 
"s2 Story of Glass—//anson 
53 Story ofa Little Water Drop 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha's 
board—Part I. 
the Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Drv 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) —Chase 
Aunt) Martha's Corner Cup 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 


Mayne 
Mayne 


Corner Cup 
story of Tea and 


"137 


"138 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey | 

*203 Little Plant People of the | 
Waterways—Chase | 

History and Biography | 

*4 Story of Washington—Aezier | 


] *7 Story of Longfellow—-AMcCabe 
| *21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
| “43 Famous Kerly Americans 
} (Smith, Standish, Peun)—Bush 
| *54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 
| 55 Story of Whittier—McCabe 
| 57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
| *sg Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
oo Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
"63 Children of the South Lands 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)— A/c Fee 
"64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam) —-Saker 
"\s Child Life in the Colonies—IlI 
(Pennsylvama)—Aaker 
‘66 Child Life in the Colonies 
(Virginia)— Bakes 
“OS Stories of the Revolution—I 
Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—AMcCabe 
4 Stories of the Revolution —II 
Around Philadelphia)—A/cCade 
"vo Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
"164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
"165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
"166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home. (Vos. 164, 165,166 are 
the stortes from “Seven Little 
Sisters bv Jane Andrews) 


| 


III 


* 


and 





Schools everywhere are using 
the Instructor Literature Series for 
Supplementary Reading purposes. 
Over Two Million copies of these 
books are sold each year. Is not 
this ample proof of the excellence 
of the series? 











167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur-— Cranston 


Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 

Phoebe Cary 

*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 

*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 

*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 

*233 Poems Worth Kuowing 
I—Primaryv—Faxon 

FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*>5 Story of Coal—McKane 
"76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—BAs own 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks-1—Mc Fee 
"181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Kyes and No Eyes and 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*s Story of Lincoln—A’eites 
*s6 Indian Children Tales—Aush 
Stories of the Backwoods 
t»o A Little New England Viking 
*S1 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
*S? Story of Daniel Boone—Aeiies 
"$3 Story of Printing—McCabe 
story of David Crockett—Aveiler 
Story of Patrick Henry 
I (Whit- 


aud 


Book 


The 


reg 


‘Sy 
55 
*s6 American Inventors 
ney and Fulton) —/aris 
*S7 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Kdison)—Faprzs 
*s8 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Buash 
Sg Fremont and Kit Carson--/udd 
*y1 Story of Kugene Field —McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Aakes 
"18s Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
"207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
"233 Famous Artists -- III — Millet 
*238 Makers of Kuropean History 


Literature 
*yo Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 


Children’s Hour, and others) 
“95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*1ro3 Stortes from the Old Testament 


“111 Water Babies (Abridged: 
Aingsley 
1s9 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 


AMlutock 
‘171 Tolm1 of the Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*r73 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*.9o5 Night before Christinas 

Other “Christmas Poems 

Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures 


and 
and 


in 





Wonderland— Carroll 





“Limp Cloth Binding 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (") inthe above list 
are supplied also in limp cloth binding at 12c per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 100, prepaid. 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenie 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 
The grading is necessarily 
to the one to which they are assigned. l j 1 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any 


elastic anc 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Casrol/ 
*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Gvimes 
+257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 
*304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Baile 
*312 Legends 
Bailey 
*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
tg2 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
to3 Story of Silk—Arown 
tot Story of Sugar—Aettes 
foo What We Drink (Tea, 
and Cocoa)—Arown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Aush 
History and Biography 
"16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
"97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*99 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1or Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—AMcCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCaébe 
*107 Story of Robert I,. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mc Fee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McAance 
*144 Story of Steam—A/cCabe 
“145 Story of McKinley—McBhride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mc Fee 
“219 Little Stories of Discovery 


ou 
from Many Lands- 


Coffee 





232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 


The Titles indicated by an 
asterisk (*) in this list are 
supplied also in 


Limp Cloth Binding 


at 12 cents per copy. 














274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*o75 When Plymouth 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of 
~Ruskin 
tg The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
‘61 Story of Siudbad the Sailor 
*io8 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
“113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawlhorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dogof Flanders— Dela Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—Lakamee 
"186 Heroes from King Arthur 
104 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
(I—Intermediate—Faxon 
*o41 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*2s0 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from--Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*300 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 
»49 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
‘299 Story of Iron-—J, Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great Kuropean Cities—I (Lon- 


Colony Was 


the Golden River 


don and Paris)-- Aush 

*115 Great EKuropean Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin) —Aush 

*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 


This is the most extended li 
Each book has 32 or more pages; 1 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
1 many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 


This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 


of the higher grades. 


#246 WhatI Saw in Japan--Griffis 

#247 ‘The Chineseand Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessous in Auimal Hus- 
bandry—Book Horses and 
Cattle—Plumb 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 


bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine— Plum 

History and Biography 

*73 Four Great Musicianus—Bush 


*74 Four More Great Musiciaus 
*16 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Frince)\—Bash 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon —Aush 
*18q Stories of Heroism—Aush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—HaJllock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgiuim—G?z fis 
267 Story of Wheels—Aush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Aauskett 
509 Story of Georgia Jerry 
511 Story of Ilinois—Sw1th 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—Mclee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Zubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinnes 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinnes 
523 Story of Missouri—Prerce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—J/ears 








| 





nople) —Bush 


“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galdreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*sjo Story of Tennessee—Overal/ 
542 Story of Utah-- Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 
Literature 
*1to The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
“11 Rip Van Winkle—/;77"¢ 
“12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/) ving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Avown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—/aw- 
thorne + 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawlhorne 
“118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 


‘119 Brvant’s Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel 


low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 





There’s a world of difference 
between things that are “inexpen- 
sive” and things that are “cheap”’. 
The books of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series are not “‘cheap”’--they 
are good books even though they 
are low-priced. 











*102 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
i161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Sunowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘he Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories— Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
“258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Aush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Sm7th 
*204 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*205 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/ellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Waititer + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 


enient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
st of this class of books 


| 











ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 7¢ Each. Postage, 1c per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84c per dozen or $7.00 per 100. | 








O Books at 7 Cents Each 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 








It is 


well printed, 














Se : 
pre LOPE aE 








123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

iz4 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story ofKiug Arthur, as told 

by Tennyson—Hallock 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
Hale + 

‘192 Story of Jean Valjeaun—Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lrving 

196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel. 


214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/ ving 
"216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 


peare—Selected 

31 The Oregon ‘Trail (Coudensed 
from Parkinan)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 


+> 


III—Grammar—Fauxon 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
“239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part II 
444 Story of the Lliad Church 
(Cond.) 
242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond,) 


‘251 Story of Lauguage and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 

252 The Battle of Waterloo—Augo 

254 Storyof ‘The Talisman’ (Scott) . 

259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—Abridged— Weekes 


* 


* 


*o60 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged— Hezlig 

“261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Long fellow 


296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 

Nature 

‘278 Mars and Its Mysteries—/MWzison 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
“17 Enoch Arden—7ennyvson F 


“18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 


*23 ‘The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
"120 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Czesar—Selections 

130 Henry the VIII—Selectious 

131 Macbeth—Selections 


*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto I + 

143 Building of the Ship aud other 
Poems—Loheg fellow 


148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada- 
Macaulay 

"150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—Wehster + 

“151 Gold Bug, The—/foe 

153 Prisoner’ of Chillon 
Poems—Ayron + 


and Other 


‘154 Secott’s Lady of the Lake- 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 


Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
aud selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington's Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 


170 Paul H,. Hayne Biography 
and selected poems—Zink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 


Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * | 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV~ Advanced—/avron 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 














| 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott | 
Introduction aud Canto I + 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Wehster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade Hawthorne | 
+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 








"Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free samples, but for 84 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 7 cent edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 84 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Book DEPARTMENT, 





DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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October 192 


o’-lanterns had their section in perfect 
order. At the request of the com- 
mander-in-chief, each general led his 
brigade to the front for a dress parade, 
consisting of a salute and drill, fol- 
lowed by the yells of the two brigades. 

Next the brigades were conducted to 
the place assigned for flower-beds. 
Marching in single file, each Brownie 
took his turn with the spade until each 
bed was in readiness for the bulbs. The 
Brownies, each carrying a bulb and 
singing a Halloween song, marched 
around the bed two times. At com- 
mand, they halted and each planted his 
bulb, placing a stick bearing the num- 
ber of the planter beside the bulb, so 
as to enable him to recognize his flower 
in the spring. : 

The allotted tasks accomplished, 
there followed a period of play consist- 
ing of contests and games between the 
two brigades, with the commander-in- 
chief keeping accurate tally. An hour 
later the brigades were called to atten- 
tion before the commander-in-chief, 
who proclaimed the Black Cats the vic- 
tors of the day. After the shouts of 
victory had ceased, the two brigades fol- 
lowed the commander-in-chief to the 
heap of leaves which was ceremoniously 
lighted, and, joining hands, they cir- 
cled around the bonfire, singing and 
shouting their yells. The commander- 
in-chief served marshmallows, and a 
jolly half-hour was spent in toasting 
them. At half past four each Brownie 
was honorably discharged. 





Group Intelligence Test 
(Continued from page 66) 


was completed, the papers scored, and 
the report sent to the superintendent’s 
office. 

There are now several group intelli- 
gence tests so highly standardized and 
so simple that almost any administrator 
or even teacher can administer these 
tests with a very high degree of ac- 
curacy, if they follow directions to the 
letter. In case a whole grade or even 
several grades are in the same class- 
room even then a regrouping of each 
grade by intelligence ratings is desir- 
able. Indeed intelligence tests ought 
to be used, and will be used, by 
the country school-teacher. Within 
twenty minutes or one half hour she 
can secure from her children, at a cost 
for blanks of perhaps one dollar, a 
considerable amount of information 
which will be of value to her and to the 
children. 

Such a test will help her find early 
the very bright children, children whose 
capacity she may otherwise overlook. 
Knowing of their superiority she will 
immediately set about to do all she can 
to develop these bright children. ‘There 
are some children also whose parents 
have been anxious about them and have 
constantly brought pressure to bear on 
the teacher to try to do more for these 
children, so that the conscientious 
teacher has lost considerable energy in 
worriment, fearful that their failure to 
make progress was her fault. If such 
children showed up very low in an in- 
telligence test, and upon a repetition of 
the test for such low children, it were 
found that they made little or no 
progress, that teacher could rest as- 
sured that the fault of the slow school 
progress was not hers. She could, 
furthermore, tactfully carry this infor- 
mation to the parent so that that par- 
ent would properly understand the child 
and therefore could properly adjust 
himself to that child. 

Whether a city superintendent, a 
county superintendent or a teacher in 
charge of a country school none can 
afford rot to be familiar with the ap- 
plication of the ratings by an intelli- 
gence test to the learners. By their 
use there is going to come to every child 
a chance for development commensu- 
rate with his native capacity and the 
teacher consequently is going to be far 
more effective. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
Longfellow. 











Crayon as a Civilizing Factor 


It’s a far cry from the jungles of 
Africa to the throbbing heart of a 
great city. Adventure leads men forth 
to the haunts of big game and the 
home of the savage but only a miracle 
could bring the savage of his own voli- 
tion across wild wastes of land and 
sea on a pilgrimage of love to the | 
white man’s door. Yet the miracle | 

| 
| 





has beeen wrought. And in all the | 
strange emotions that worked the | 
transformation one incident, like a | 
finger marking the first parting of the 
ways, was largely responsible for a 
great desire that led the black man of 
the jungle to follow the trail of the 
white man to its beginning. 

This trail ended at the Eastern Of- | 
fice of the American Crayon Company, | 
when Mr. George E. Parmenter’s sec- 
retary announced a visitor by the name 
of Kalu Kuloka. Mr. Parmenter 
greeted an unusual caller. Beneath a | 
black broad-brimmed hat beamed a | 
most radiant and friendly smile. The 
man was colored and dressed in a 
clerical garb. “Is this where Waltham | 
Crayons are made?” he began slowly | 
and with deference. ‘For forty years 
I have looked forward to this moment.” 

Mr. Parmenter after seating his vis- 
itor settled back in his chair and 
awaited his story. This old man was 
born in the heart of Africa and was a 
member of one of the most uncivilized 
tribes of the jungle region where 
hatred for the white man was intense. 
Indeed in his youth few travelers had 
ventured so far as the haunts of his 
people. One day in company with five 
boys of his tribe he went foraging. 
They came to the camp of white men. 
From their hiding place, hour after 
hour they watched these men. The 
leader was such as they had never | 
seen. He carried no-weapons and di- | 
rected his men without fear. The na- 
tive curiosity of -the boys was. strong. 
Secretly they liked this strange white 
leader. The boys became bolder and it 
was not long before they were friends 
with this strange white man. He be- 
came their hero and through him they 
were later induced to attend a mission 
school. They were shown the clothes 
the white men wear, the houses they 
live in, books which told them things 
of which they had not dreamed, in- 
struments that found the trails through 
the wild jungles. Then the good man 
prepared to teach them to write. They 
were eager. The teacher approached 
a blackboard. In his hand he held a 
round white stick and by moving it 
across the black surface it left a clear 
white mark. The boys were horrified. 
It seemed to them the man must be 
possessed of a demon. They fled from 
the school and only after great per- 
suasion could they be induced to re- 
turn and examine the white stick that 
had made the wonderful mark—then 
they called it the “Magic Stick.” | 

As Kalu Kuloka warmed to his story 
at the recollection of those early days | 
he fairly beamed with delight as he 
told how this wonderful impression 
had given birth to a resolve to some 
day visit the place from which the 
“Magic Stick” had come. He had 
noted’ the name and address of the 
makers and at last it had been his | 
privilege to visit the company’s home 
and satisfy that craving that had been 
born in his early years. Then with a 
voice filled with emotion he said, “I 
determined to visit the land where 
wonderful opportunities are open to 








was made, maybe—maybe grasp the 
hands of the men who made. such | 
things possible.” Kalu Kuloka is | 
now the head of that little school where 
as a boy he learned. the white man’s 
ways. “I am going back to my people | 
happy and satisfied,’ he said ‘“‘to them 
I carry a message of friendship and 
ag will from your wonderful coun- | 
ry. 

To-day Waltham Crayons are no| 
longer shipped in Mission outfits car- | 
ried by tall-masted schooners over | 
treacherous seas—they go in mighty | 
ocean carriers from the Company’s 
warehouse at Bush Terminal and are 
transferred to mule pack, ‘desert 
ship” or caravan—or follow the chan- 
nels of trade in the great markets of 





the world. 
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Hair Seems Twice as Abundant 


After a ‘‘Danderine’’ massage, your hair takes on new life, lustre and 


| wondrous beauty, appearing twice as heavy and plentiful. 


to fluff and thicken at once. 





Each hair seems 


Danderine is “Beauty- Tonic” 


Don’t let your hair stay colorless, plain, scraggly, neglected. 


You, too, 


want lots of long, strong hair, radiant with life, and glistening with beauty. 
A 35-cent bottle of delightful ““Danderine”’ freshens your scalp, checks dan- 

druff and falling hair. This stimulating ‘‘beauty-tonic’’ gives to thin, dull, fading 

hair that youthful brightness and abundant thickness—All Drug Counters! 












oo 7 : BO. 
Miss K. W. says that she is petting fine results and 
Sha 


is vere much elated over the Nose-S 
his nose looks much better. 

Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to 
correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory 


You Have a Beautiful Face 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 








N this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity if 
I you expect to make the most outof Afe. Not only should you wish to ap- 
pear as attractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general judging you 
§ greatly, if not wholly by your “looks,” therefore it pays to “look your best”’ & 
atalltimes. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise ; it wil! in- & 
jure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests the fail- 
ure or success of your life—which fs to be your ultimate destiny? My new 
Nose-Shaper ‘“Trapos’”? (Model 24) corrects now ill-shaped noses without 
operation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant and does not interfere 


with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


What Others Have to Say :— 


Miss C. R.---After using my **Trados 24 
for only two weeks sees a wonderful im 
rovement in the shape of her nos 


aper Mr 


L . 
is very pleased with the Nose-Shaper and 


Dr. F. D. G. writes a 
he had used we Ve 1 
**Trados 24’’ is fine and will recommend it 
to his patrons. 

. 
the work and I am 
recommend it to my 


i says that after 
thinks that 





it for two weeks b 






wri ‘Your Nose-Shaper is doinsr 
tainly pleased with it; will 
iends.’" 

















Watches, Jewelry 


Do your gift buying without delay, 
while stocks are new and unbroken, Y 





engraved and \\\\ 
~, pierced. See }\’ 


and = every advantage of early selection. Catalog for 
Our large, illustrated Catalog is your shop- special 
ping guide to unusual bargains in handsome prices 


worth-while gifts on credit. 

especially to your interest to do your gift buy- 

ing earls. You can send your order now and we 
bold for later shipment, if desired. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 


Stores in Leading Cities 


This year it is 


amounts, payable monthly. 
credit i i 


7 CATALOG tOpay. Liberty Bonds Accepted. 
PEARL NECKLACES From $15 wtessoo 


Send ForFree Catalog | 
Whatever you select will be sent pre- 
paid by us. You see and examine - 
the article right in your own hands, 
CREDIT TERMS on porchases of $5 orover, 


one-fifth down, balance in eight equal 
It’seasy. Your 3 






SEND FOR FREE 3 


is gi with us. 





Dept. E-954, 108N. 


Easy Creait Term, 








S|) 
STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS (LA 





T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. | 
| 


| * When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
: > grippe and cold have little effect upon you. 
all—the town where the ‘Magic Stick’ | Weigh whatyoushould weigh! Have a good figure! Behappy! /njoy life! Bea | 
| source of inspiration to your friends. 


Are you too thin? 











In other words, LIVE. 
You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 


| by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. 
| what I have done for 92,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? 
Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entircly in your 
own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and perma- 


nent, and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


Excess flesh in any 


part of body 
Thin Bust, 


Neck or Arms 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 

Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 


If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. 


you may forget it. 


Incorrect Walking Indigestion 


Poor Complexion Dizziness 

Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism 
Nervousness Colds 
Irritability Poor Circulation 
Constipation Lame Back 


Be free from nagging ailments! | 


As sure as sunrise 


I KNOW it, for 





Headache 








Sleeplessness 

Torpid Liver 9 

Mal-assimilation —_ 

Auto-Intoxication 2 
us 


I willsend you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you how to stand 
and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 215 N.Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Don’t wait - | 





Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as 46 


our training camps have conditioned our men, 
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Best Entertainment Material 





Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 
Adapted for All Ages of School Children 

up as follows: 
Part [V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 


INSTRUCTOR ENTERTAINMENT SERIES 
———— ll 


Pieces and Plays for | 
Thanksgiving Day ime ; 
roe ee [he book is made 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. 
Part II—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part V—-Dialogues, Plays and Music. 
Part IlI—Acrostics. | Part VI—Stories. 

The finest collection of Thanksgiving material ever 
assembled. There are 114 recitations for primary and 
older pupils including all the old favorites and many 
new poems. The dialogues and plays are bright and 
natural in their plot and lines and possess the distinc- 
tion of having been successfully acted. Many of the 
plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils. Also there 
is an abundance of material for very small children. 


192 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 





Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 








Suppose that someone said to you that there had 
been published a recitation book which was made up 
of pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of 
which was as bright and happily expressed as Field’s 
‘*Jest "Fore Christmas’’ or Riley’s ‘‘*Little Orphant 
Annie,’’ would you not hasten to buy a copy? Our 
new book belonging to the famous ‘‘Pieces and Plays’ 
series will delight teachers of primary grades. The 
collection of recitations has been years in the making 
and consists of the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most child- 
like verses imaginable. The second part of the book is devoted to 
Dialogues and Plays for little people, This book vis just the one to 
turn to when you are looking for a “‘piece’”’ ora “play” for Friday 
aftasnoon or for C losing or Patrons’ Day, or any of the many social 
occasions that are scattered through a school year. 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 


PIECES ax»PLAYS © 
Fr PRIMARY PUPILS 




















Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 
The demand for a book of pantomimed songs has 








py VORITE [. PANTOMIMED 
*SOn6s "and Fie PSE 


meet the call. A pantomimed song is the most appeal- 
ing of all entertainment features. Nothing like this 
book has ever before been attempted by any publisher ; 
that is, to give a beautifully illustrated book of panto- 
mimes at a price within the reach of all. 


There Are More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses 


The songs treated are : Lead, ingiy | Light; Abide with Me; My 
Old Kentucky Home ; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; America; My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee; Home, Sweet Home; Nearer, My God to Thee; 
The Holy City; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Any program given in observance of a schoolroom holiday will be 
greatly enriched by the use of a pantomimed song. 

Every teacher is bound, sooner or later, to own a copy of this beau- 
tiful book so why not place your order now and make sure of having 
it to use when the need arises? 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 




















been so insistent that this book has been prepared to | 





Dialogues and Plays for Country encenstetell 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular 
program. Boys and girls will adore to ‘dress up’’ in their 
elders’ clothes and take the parts of ‘‘Pa Green,’’ Eliza 
Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, a, grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the 
poor housekeeper, and their efforts are sure to create much 
merriment, There is a part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are 
serious, but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure 
to interest and please an audience. The book, contains more than twenty- 
five selections, ranging from dialogues that “‘act’’ three minutes to plays 
that wiH consume thirty minutes’ time. ‘Teachers who are looking for 
selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other programs will be 
delighted with the book. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 

















Other Popular Titles 

| Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 192 pages 

Christmas Plays and Exercises. 148 pages 

| Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages 

Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages 

| Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages 

' Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages... 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages........ . 

Choice School Speaker. 128 pages..................05- 

Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages...............0006- 

Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages.................. 

Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages.......... 

Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages 

Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages 

Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. 
Paper bound, 49 cents; cloth bound 

The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound 
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Just for Fun 


History Teacher—‘What was the 
Sherman Act?” Bright Pupil—‘March- 
ing through Georgia.” 


“But, father, he is a man you can 
trust.” “Yes, daughter, but what I 
want is one I can borrow from.” 


day.”” She—‘‘What did she say?” He 
“Said I was the laziest man she ever 
saw.” 


Professor (to students in back of 
room)—“Can you all hear me _ back 
there?” Chorus from Back Row— 
“No, sir.” 


“What did you say when you were 
found coming out of the pantry with 
your hands all red?” “Oh, I said I had 
jammed my fingers.” 


Moritz Gottlieb Saphir, as he rounded 
a corner in Munich, ran into a stranger. 
“Brute!’”’ cried the stranger. Saphir 
bowed low, and said: “Charmed to 
know you. My name is Saphir.” 


Fair Damsel—“Aren’t you afraid 
when you go up in the air?” Aviator— 
“Well, I must admit I sometimes feel 
a sort of apprehension. But it is 
groundless.” 


First Boy—‘“So that is silver ore! 
How do they get the silver out?” Sec- 
ond Boy—“They smelt it.” First Boy— 
“That’s funny. I smelt it, too, but I 
didn’t get any silver out.” 


“T think I’ll be a trained nurse. I 
see many nurses marry millionaires.” 
“T would earnestly advise you to try 
the stage. Of course some million- 
aires go to hospitals, but more of them 
go to the musical comedies.” 


Mrs. Jinks—“My husband was a con- 
firmed smoker when I married him, 
but to-day he never smokes.” Mrs. 
Binks—“Good! To break off a life 
time habit requires a strong will.” 
Mrs. Jinks—“ Well, that’s what I’ve got. 


The baby of the family was show- 
ing a group of admiring relatives how 
high he could kick. As he always used 
his right foot, one of the aunties asked 
him, “Can’t you kick with your other 
foot?” “ ’Course not,” was the answer} 
“T’ve got to stand on that one.” 


“T don’t see what claim you have for 
this accident insurance,” said the agent. 
“You were thrown out of a wagon, I 
admit, but, on your own statement, you 
were not hurt.” “Well, wasn’t it by the 
merest accident I escaped injury?” sug- 
gested the claimant. 


On a recent church bulletin the pas- 
tor’s theme for the following Sunday, 
“What Is the Worst Thing in the 
World?” was announced in large type, 
and following in much the same type: 
“Singing by Our Quartet Morning and 
Evening.” 


It was Willard’s first sight of a tur- 
key, and as the noble bird was borne 
proudly to the table by the waitress 
the little fellow evidently thought that 
his father was merely the first adult so 
honored. “Oh, Annie, bring me one 
too!” he cried. 


The teacher was giving the class a 
natural-history lecture on Australia. 
“There is one animal,” ‘she _ said, 
“none of you have mentioned. It does 
not stand up on its legs all the time. 
It does not walk like other animals, 
but takes funny little skips. What is 
it?” And the class yelled with one 
voice, “Charlie Chaplin!” 


Hannibal Hamlin once won a case, 
suing the city of Bangor for $1,000 
for an Englishman who had stepped 
in a hole in the sidewalk and broken 
his leg. The city appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, with the same decision. 
After settling the claim, Hamlin sent 
for his client and gave him. $1. 
“What’s this?” asked the Englishman. 
“That’s your damages after taking out 
my fee, the cost of appeal, and other 
expenses.” The Englishman looked 
at the dollar and then at Hamlin. 
“What’s the matter with this?” he 
said. “Is it bad?” 





“J don’t believe in parading my vir- 
tues.” “You couldn’t. It takes quite 
a number to make a parade.” 


“T always sleep with my gloves on. 
That is what makes my hands so soft.”’ 
“H’m, I suppose you sleep with your 


. ; | hat Iso?” 
He—“I threw a kiss at Bessie to- | + ene 


Minister—‘“‘But, Hooligan, can’t you 
live with your wife without fighting?” 
Hooligan—No, sir, I can’t.. Leastwise, 
not ’appily.” 

“Dearest,” he said, “I have lost all 
my money.” “How careless of you! 
The next thing-you know you'll be los- 
ing me.” 


“Pa, what does it mean when it says 
that a man has arrived at years of dis- 
cretion?” “It means, my son, that 
he’s too young to die and too old to 
have any fun.” 


Officer (to recruit)—“Goodness gra- 
cious, man, where are. all your shots 
going? Every one has missed the tar} 
get.” Soldier (nervously) —“I don’t 
know, sir. They left here all right.” 


Poorpaye—‘“I’ve brought that last 
pair of trousers to be reseated.. You 
know I sit a lot.” Tailor—‘“‘Yes, and 
perhaps you’ve brought the bill to be 
= too. You know I’ve stood 
a lot.” 


“Did you tell the minister that I 
did not wish him to kiss me after the 
ceremony?” “Yes, my love.” “And 
what did he say?” “He said in that 
case, he would charge only half of 
the usual fee.” 


A little girl was sending a wedding 
present to her auntie. As she glanced 
at her mother’s face she fancied she 
saw a sorrowful look there. ‘Don’t 
feel bad, mamma,” she said. “You 
know I would have given you a ,wed- 
ding present if I had been born.’ 


Briggs—“‘We are coming around to 
see you this evening.” Griggs—“That’s 
right; but do me a favor, old man, 
Don’t let your wife wear her new fall 
suit; I don’t want my wife to see it just 
now.” Briggs—‘Why, man _§ alive, 
that’s why we are coming.” 


A little girl, found weeping in the 
street, confided to a sympathetic passer- 
by that she had lost a cherished penny. 
Search for the missing treasure prov- 
ing useless, the passerby produced an- 
other penny. “Oh!” breathed the child, 
in shocked accents, “and did you have it 
all the time?” 


Little Gertrude had been especially 
inquisitive all evening. Her father 
had answered her questions patiently, 
but he was becoming exasperated. 
Finally she said: “What do you do 
at the office all day, daddy?” Daddy’s 
patience gave way. “Oh, nothing,” 
he said. Gertrude pondered over this 
answer for a moment. Then she re- 
turned valiantly to the charge. “But 
how do you know when you have fin- 
ished?” she asked. 


Judge—“‘What is your occupation, 
my man?”  Prisoner—‘‘I am a_bus- 
driver, my lord.” “You mean 
you are the driver of horses attached 
thereto?’”’ Prisoner—‘Yes, sir.” Judge 

—“You are charged with hitting this 
man on the face. Did you do it?” 
Prisoner—‘“‘Certainly not.” Judge— 
“What did you do, then?” Prisoner 
—‘“T hit him on the nasal organ at- 
tached thereto.” 


A prisoner was arraigned before the 
criminal court. Present in court-room 
were Lawyers Smith, Brown, and 
Greer. “Where is your lawyer?” in- 
quired the judge. “I have none,” re- 
sponded prisoner; “haven’t any mon- 
ey.” “Do you want a lawyer?” asked 
the judge. “Yes, your honor.” “There 
are Mr. Smith, Mr. Brown, -and Mr. 
Greer,” said the judge, pointing to the 
young attorneys awaiting briefless and 
breathless for something to turn up, 
“and Mr. Alexander is out in the cor- 
ridor.” The prisoner eyed the budding 
attorneys, and after a critical survey 
said, “Well, I guess I will take Mr. 
Alexander.” 














